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Why the annual, the precise, the 
infallible biologecal rhythm of migration? 


rr 


Dr. William Rowan, of the University of Alberta, has taken advantage of a par- 
ticularly favorable situation to make a new approach to an age-old problem, the 
discussion of which leads deeply into biological fundamentals. 

New data are presented and interpreted. Theories are propounded and their 
validity checked by rigid experimentation. Then the author offers a solution of 
the old riddle. 

Every biologist, of whatever branch, cannot fail to be roused by this thoughtful 
and far-reaching presentation. To others, the book offers a high degree of fas- 
cination, for it deals with a major phenomenon which has long commanded the 
interest and baffled the understanding of scientific people. 


The Riddle of Migration 


Cloth. 5472. Illustrated. $2.00 


THe Wiriiams & WiILkins Company, Baltimore, U S. A. 














veer’ Meet the Sciences 


By WILLIAM MARIAS MALISOFF 


A CONCLUSION that this is “just another of those THE CONTENTS 
popular books on science” is much too hasty. I Tuus 1s SCIENCE 
Such books (on the average) bear the same relation to II THESE ARE THE 
Meet the Sciences as casual descriptions of a play which SCIENCES 
= ‘ a III Maruematics 
begin It seems there were two sisters” and go from there ry Yieme 
to a more or less congruous recital of the movement, bear VY Perec 
to the erudite evaluation of a competent dramatic critic. VI CHemistry 


Dr. Malisoff is physicist and mathematician. But VII Brotocy 
he is also poet and philosopher. He does not eulogize VII Psycnorocy 

: ‘ , . . IX Socrotocy 
science; he appraises it. He does not describe the sciences a eg 
so much as interpret them. And there is an undertone of OF SCIENCE 
integration. He discusses the branches—but one never 


forgets the tree. Cloth. 200 pages. $2.50 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals BALTIMORE, U. S. A. 
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HE indispensable prerequisites to 
any social thought are association 
and language. It is due to associa- 
A. tion that men, even the most primitive, 





become aware of the various aspects of 
human nature, and it is out of association 
that their attitudes and ideas grow, how- 
ever vague and fantastic they may be, 
regarding social relationships generally, 
the requirements of group conduct, social 
and psycho-social processes, social institu- 
tions, and human life in general. With- 
out language there can be no communica- 
tion of any kind; nor are men capable of 
developing concepts of any kind. 

To pick up social thought at the precise 
moment when man developed the com- 
bination of simple association and rude 
speech is impossible at this stage of the 
study of social evolution. We may in 
















* This article has grown out of a perusal of Chapter 
Il on “‘Earliest Social Thought’ of A History of 
Social Thought by Professor E. S. Bogardus. In this 
chapter he demonstrated a true stroke of genius in 
¢xamining the proverbs of primitive peoples as reflec- 
tors of their social thought. This chapter has led 
me to undertake a further examination which may be 
considered supplementary to the treatment of 
Bogardus. 
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THE SOCIAL WISDOM OF THE PRIMITIVES WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THEIR PROVERBS* 


J. O. HERTZLER 


time know quite a bit about man at this 
point in his development. On the basis of 
his skeletal remains we now know some- 
thing about him as an anatomical speci- 
men, and with the aid of his rude artifacts 
we Can piece together some aspects of his 
culture, but we have almost no inkling 
of his thought. The most rudimentary 
social thought now available is that of 
recent and contemporary primitive peoples 
—peoples who, while relatively rude, and 
simple, have a fairly substantial culture, 
including established ideas, standardized 
relationships, a flexible language, and a 
full equipment of institutions. 

The thought of primitive peoples is 
largely pre-scientific and pre-literate. 
Their ideas are not reached by deliberate 
reasoning nor by careful and conscious 
investigation. They are direct and intui- 
tive, the products of minds that are alogi- 
cal, uncritical and credulous on the whole, 
and that depend on common experience, 
observation, and imagination for explana- 
tions.! Being pre-literate, their thought, 


1Cf. L. Levy—Briihl, Primitive Mentality. New 
York, 1925, 24-28, 433-47; A. A. Goldenweiser, 
Early Civilization, New York, 1922, 410-412; W. I. 
Thomas, Sourcebook for Social Origins, Chicago, 1909, 
68-9. 
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of necessity, is orally transmitted. It is 
thus in the main a matter of folk memory, 
and is cumulative and continuous.” Its 
outstanding forms are known collectively 
as folklore, and consist of myths, sayings, 
legends, maxims, sagas, fables, apothegms, 
proverbs, rhymes, riddles, tales, songs, and 
ballads. These are spoken of as “‘little 
pellets of practical wisdom or folk- 
experience.’’* Since these are orally con- 
veyed they are in time given form and 
expression which makes them readily 


transmissible. They tend to be concise, 
trenchant, pungent, and graphic in 
statement. 


These different forms of folklore do not 
all reflect social thought, however. In 
fact one of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of primitive thought is the relative 
scarcity of social thinking. This is partly 
due to the unrealistic, mystical manner of 
looking at things among primitives, and 
partly to the fact that the social conditions 
themselves are not particularly conducive 
to social thought, nor do these conditions 
demand much thinking about them. 
Primitive groups are mainly small, simple, 
kinship aggregations. Human relation- 
ships are fairly simple, as is life in general. 
There is no great demand for thinking on 
social structure, social organization, social 
reconstruction, the interdependence of 
groups, or any other social situations 
involving major groups or extensive group 
contacts. 

Individual conduct is the primary con- 
sideration of a social nature in the simple 
group. Therefore, thought forms of 
primitives, in so far as they have so- 
cial significance, deal with homely, more 
or less close personal or restricted social 
relationships and activities. They are 


*Cf. W. Johnson, Folk Memory, Oxford, 1908, 
18-20. 

*W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of 
Soctety, New Haven, 1927-8, 754. 
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concerned with individual attitudes apj 
conduct among fellows in simple and of 
recurring social situations. The expn 
sion of these simple observations is almog 
without exception from the individy 
angle. 









II 


The language forms most clearly anj 
abundantly expressing the social though 
of primitive peoples are the proverhy 
They are ubiquitous and almost univers)| 
among all races and peoples. The natiy 
American races, according to Kroeber, ar 
the only exceptions, and some of thes, 
notably the Omahas and Winnebago, 
have epigrammatic sentences very like 
proverbs. Going back to the remotes 
antiquity, we discover them embedded in 
the culture of Babylonia and Egypt; long 
before Confucius the Chinese had them, 
Non-literary savages almost everywher 
have had their proverbs which they pas 
on from generation to generation.® | 
fact, primitive peoples often have a greatet 
store of proverbial information than the 
more highly civilized peoples. Krapp 
states, ‘*.... the Maori of New Zealand 
may help to make this clear. Theit 
proverbial lore, all handed down orally, as 
goes without saying, is truly astounding 
and easily puts in the shade the sum total 
of ancient proverbs that have come down 
to us from the Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion.’’® Proverbs are a typical primitive 
product. Great stores of them, however, 
still survive among civilized peoples 


















*A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, New York, 192}, 
196-197. I have also been informed by a graduate 
student, who has lived for years among the Cherokees 
of Oklahoma, that they have a rich store of proverbs 
that find abundant use in their daily speech. 

5 Cf. article by J. A. Kelso in Hastings’ Encyclopedia 
Rel. & Ethics, X, 413; E. Weekley, ‘Proverbs Con- 
sidered’ Atlantic Monthly 145 (April, 1930): 504. 

6 A. H. Krappe, The Science of Folklore, New York, 
1930, 143. 
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SOCIAL WISDOM OF PRIMITIVES 


everywhere and are widely used by certain 
population elements. 

Proverbs are typical, appropriate, 
highly popular, and well cherished ex- 
pressional forms among pre-literate, illiter- 
ate, and partially literate peoples. Such 
peoples, devoid of writing, or unaccus- 
tomed to any very extensive use of writing, 
and yet being desirous of preserving the 
knowledge obtained from life and obser- 
vation, both for themselves and posterity, 
found them satisfactory forms for storage 
and transmission. According to Krappe’s 
definition “‘A proverb represents, in its 
essential form, some homely truth ex- 
pressed in a concise and terse manner so as 
to recommend itself to a more or less 
extended circle.’’” 

Proverbs represent the stage of uncon- 
scious organization of social thought as 
compared with the dialectical method in 
vogue from the Greeks to modern times 
and the very recent scientific method in- 
volving deliberate and if possible con- 
trolled fact-finding, exact observation, 
careful checking, and discreet generaliza- 
tion. Primitive or untutored men lived in 
a world of occurrences and experiences. 
Presently they observed or discovered 
what to them were certain facts or truths, 
pleasant and unpleasant, regarding these 
occurrences and experiences. They real- 
ized the importance of preserving the 
knowledge thus gained for use when 
similar circumstances should again arise, 
not only for their own use but also for 
posterity. This best thought on some 
given point was passed on by word of 
mouth generation after generation, the 
meanwhile going through a perpetual 
selective process. If the idea was sound 
it was preserved, improved, condensed, 


7 Op. cit., 143. 

5Cf. C. F. Kent, The Wise Men of Israel and their 
Proverbs, New York, 1895, 47; Origin and Permanent 
Value of the Old Testament, New York, 1919, 167. 
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and stated more tritely or dramatically, so 
that it readily sank into the memory and 
won a zest that no lengthy explanation or 
philosophy could give.* Thus they are 
the generalized experience of many genera- 
tions of people, the specific statements of 
which, in quaint, compact, rhythmic, epi- 
grammatic form, are the result of long 
correction, clarification, and polishing. 
“Truths and principles, thus pointedly 
and epigrammatically put, when forced 
upon the receptive intellect, would stick 
like barbed arrows long after the same 
... would have faded from memory.’’!° 

Proverbs, being drawn from the experi- 
ences and study of a people's life, are 
among the most accurate index of that 
people’s life and thought. They may not 
be true or represent truth, but they indi- 
cate what the people hold to as their rules 
and ideals of life and conduct." 


They are the safest index to the inner life of a 
people. With their aid we can construct a mental 
image of the conditions of existence, the manners, 
characteristics, morals, and Weltanschauung of the 
community which used them. They present us with 
the surest data upon which to base our knowledge of 
Volkspsychologie.! 


They summarize, more or less, the every- 
day experience of a people—their thought 
in general, their intellectual status, their 
attitudes toward social situations and 
problems, their opinions and feelings, their 
group morality, their social ideas, their 
life goals, virtues and values—and do this 
better and more accurately than their 
religious or ethical system.'* Among 
primitives proverbs form the foundation of 


® Sumner and Keller, op. cét., 2111. 

10 Kent, The Wise Men of Israel and their Proverbs, 48. 

11 Kelso, op. cét., 412, 414. 

12 A. Cohen, Ancient Jewish Proverbs, London, 1913, 
p. 13. 

13Cf. Sumner and Keller, op. cit., 2068; D. E. 
Marvin, Curiosities in Proverbs, New York, 1916, 4; 
E. Westermarck, ‘‘On the Study of Popular Sayings,” 
Nature 142 (Nov. 3, 1928): 702. 
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their social philosophy. They are liter- 
ally the voice of the multitude. 

Proverbs are widely used as instructional 
aids. Having the endorsement of many 
different ages and generations they have 
peculiar authority as social control agents. 
In fact their principal aim is to influence 
people’s wills and actions.’ In ancient 
Egypt the Instructions of Kagemni and 
Ptah-hotep, the Teachings of Amen-em- 
apt, and the Maxims of Ani were orally 
taught the boys in the schools. The 
same use of proverbs was true of the Baby- 
lonians, the Chinese and various other 
ancient and mediaeval people. Among 
primitives everywhere proverbs are the 
choice coins in the treasury of the people's 
knowledge that are carefully passed on to 
the new generation by parents and elders 
both through daily conversation and ad- 
monition, and with the special emphasis 
of the initiation rites and secret societies. 

Among primitives the most conservative 
attitude is maintained concerning their 
proverbs and other lore. In the repetition 
of proverbs or tales the smallest deviation 
from the original version will be noticed 
and corrected. This is probably due to 
the fact that the lore is felt to be vitally 
important, and since it is orally trans- 
mitted, they want no modification of it 
lest its significance and utility be lost. It 
goes without saying that proverbs not 
only reflect social life, but also play an 
exceedingly important rdle in the every 
day life of primitives. They are at the 
very center of primitive life and thought. 

There has long been a controversy as to 
whether proverbs originate with the peo- 
ple or come from wise men. Most of the 
evidence points to popular origin. While 


4 E. Westermarck, Wit and Wisdom in Morocco, New 
York, 1931, 63. 

© Cf. E. Westermarck, ‘‘On the Study of Popular 
Sayings,’’ Nature 112 (Nov. 3, 1928): 702. See also 
his Wit and Wisdom of Morocco, 54-63. 
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a given proverb may have been first coined 
by one individual, or while it may have 
been put in its final pithy, pungent form 
by some wise man, the idea expressed in it 
represents centuries of folk experience and 
discussion along a given line. Further. 
more, their transmission and persistence 
lies with the rank and file and not the 
litterateurs. Strictly speaking, they spring 
from the masses and are a matter of group 
cogitation. They are the spontaneous 
product of human experience rather than 
the expression of the meditations of any 
individual sage. Even if they must be 
attributed to individuals, the individuals 
were socially conditioned; their mind con- 
tent came from their culture, and only 
the specific statement reflects individual 
genius. '® 

Proverbs expressing very similar ideas 
are found among ancients and moderns, 
primitives and civilized peoples. Some of 
these similarities are due to diffusion; for 
proverbs like other valuable and useful cul- 
ture elements are widely borrowed.'? But 
among a given people, only those foreign 
proverbs are adopted that are in some 
measure congenial to their mind and mode 
of life; otherwise, they would wither and 
die.!® In the main, however, the similar 
proverbs among different peoples must be 
attributed to the fact that a certain phase 
of human existence, a certain set of social 
conditions or situations, or a certain char- 
acteristic of human beings is dealt with 
which is very much the same the world 
over, and causes men to think, feel, or 
react more or less uniformly. The idea 
will be the same, but the peculiarities of 
the particular environment will give the 
proverb its local coloring; it will reflect the 


16 W. I. Thomas, op. cit., 162; Krappe, op. cit., 146; 
Kelso, op. cét., 412; Weekley, op. cit., 506. 

17 Cf. Kroeber, op. cit., 196. 

18. Westermarck, ‘‘On the Study of Popular 
Sayings,’’ Nature 122; 702. 
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kind of life that the people live—their 
occupations and their way of thinking.'® 
The previously mentioned fact that 
proverbs flourish best among pre-literate, 
illiterate or partly literate peoples, is also 
borne out by the fact that they are a lan- 
guage form rapidly passing from usage in 
contemporary civilized cultures. Tyler, 
half a century ago, while granting that we 
and other civilized peoples were still using 
thousands of proverbs, maintained that 
among us the period of actual growth 
seemed to be at an end. He stated, 


We can collect and use the old proverbs, but 
making new ones has become a feeble, spiritless 
imitation, like our attempts to invent new myths or 
new nursery rhymes.” 


Albig quite recently has pointed out that 
current speech and literature provides but 
few quotations of or allusions to prov- 
erbs.24_ He found in several thousand 
pages of popular periodical material issued 
in July, 1930, only twenty-six proverbs, 
and of these seven were used to mildly 
ridicule them. Proverbs still flourish 
though in simpler societies where primary 
group conditions prevail, and in the pri- 
mary relationships of our own modern 
life. 

The increasing disuse of proverbs among 
the more civilized peoples is due to several 
factors. When a society becomes hetero- 
geneous and complex, taking on the char- 
acteristics of a secondary group, the social 
situations are of such a nature that they 
cannot be expressed in the manner of a 
typical proverb; they are not simple, nor 
are they similar for all individuals. A 
high degree of unanimity in social judg- 

19Z. C. Boyajian, ““Wit and Wisdom from the 


Near East,’’ Contemporary Rev. 122 (Dec. '22): 744. 
20E. B. Tyler, Primitive Culture, London, 1902, I, 


90. 
*1W. Albig, “Proverbs and Social Control," 


Sociology and Social Research, 15 (July-August 1931): 
527-$35- 
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ments does not exist among the people 
due to diverse cultural backgrounds. Fur- 
thermore, in a complex modern society, 
ideas are not orally transmitted to any 
great extent but are spread by means of the 
modern mechanical means of communica- 
tion, which do not require the congrega- 
tion of people, nor do they elicit response 
and discussion. Furthermore, as Albig 
mentions,”* proverbs do not appear under 
conditions of rapid social change, and 
modern societies are especially charac- 
terized by such processes. Proverbs, in 
their very nature, apply best in more or less 
static societies where the situations and 
conditions they refer to remain fairly 
constant. Equally dogmatic but vastly 
more ephemeral language forms are used 
in changing societies. 

Finally, we do not need proverbs any 
more. The rank and file of men are more 
highly educated than every before. They 
are led to think more for themselves; 
thinking is more direct, more scientific and 
realistic. We do not use nor do we often 
understand the roundabout, figurative way 
of stating a social fact or situation. In 
fact, today for us moderns there are dis- 
tinct disadvantages in the extensive use of 
proverbs. They take away the necessity 
of individual generalization and explana- 
tion. They reduce the demand for accu- 
rate observation and analysis, and correct 
expression. Those who use proverbs ex- 
tensively have their thought both guided 
and confined by them. 

Among the higher strata of civilization 
proverbs, when used, reflect social customs 
and beliefs long past.** They are largely 
cultural survivals—holdovers from the 
days when life was simpler and more per- 
sonal. When they are used today they 
apply only to the simple situations and 
problems. 

22 Tbid., 534. 

8 Krappe, op. céf., 149. 
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III 


The examination of proverbs that fol- 
lows is strictly from the sociological point 
of view. Weare not concerned with their 
anthropological or philological signifi- 
cance nor are we interested in their literary 
structure or the place they occupy in the 
formal study of folklore. Weare devoting 
ourselves to them solely because they 
reflect the social life, social concepts, and 
social attitudes of primitive peoples. 

In recent years anthropologists, folk- 
lorists and others interested in the forms 
of expression of primitives have collected 
and made available literally thousands of 
proverbs. By no means all of these have 
been available to the writer. Only a 
third to a half of approximately five thou- 
sand examined reflected social thought, 
and limitations of space have allowed the 
presentation of only a part of these. But 
those quoted, it is hoped, will convey to 
the reader the nature and spirit of primi- 
tive social thinking. 

Classification of proverbs is difficult, as 
any one who has worked with them 
knows. Many may be classified under dif- 
ferent heads. The arrangement below is 
an arbitrary one dictated by this particular 
sociologist’s interpretation of the social 
content of the proverbs. 

Observations of a social psychological 
nature abound in primitive proverbs. A 
recognition of the nature of habits, the 
processes of their formation, and their 
persistence frequently appears. The 
Ashanti, a West African people, say “‘A 
tree does not grow bent for thirty years 
that one should expect to straighten it in 
one.’’** Another runs, ‘‘When you follow 
behind your father you learn to walk like 
him.’’ That old habits are not forgotten 
is expressed in the proverb found among 


*4 The Ashanti proverbs here mentioned are taken 
from R. S. Rattray, Ashanti Proverbs, Oxford, 1916. 
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certain Moroccan tribesmen, ‘‘The dancer 
dies and does not forget the shaking of his 
shoulders.’’*> The low-caste Hindu hu. 
morously puts the same idea as follows: 
“The thief has left off stealing, but not 
exchanging.’’*® The Ba-Congo _ say, 
“Habit is a full-grown mountain, hard to 
get over or to pull down.’"??_ The parallel 
of our ‘You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,’’ is found in the Moroccan, ‘‘An old 
cat will not learn dancing,’’ and an almost 
exact counterpart is the Yoruban, “An old 
dog cannot be taught.’’*® Original tend- 
encies more or less determine behavior also 
as certain of the Filipino tribes maintain: 
“Whichever side a tree leans there it 
falls,"**® or “‘The zebra cannot do away 
with his stripes,’’ as the Masai put it.*° 

The psychological and sociological im- 
plications of child training are thoroughly 
understood by the primitives. The plas- 
ticity of children is expressed by the Sechu- 
ana tribesman in the words, ‘‘Bend the 
twig while it is green.’"*' The importance 
of the right kind of social environment for 
children: is also put in the Sechuana proy- 
erb, ‘A young bird seldom crows except 
as it hears the old ones crow.’’ To make 
instruction permanent start in youth, 
This the Moroccan tribesmen express in 
two proverbs: ‘‘Instruction in youth is 
like engraving in stones;’’ ‘Instruction in 

*® For the Moroccan proverbs see E. Westermarck, 
Wit and Wisdom of Morocco, New York, 1931. 

26 J. Cassidy, ‘‘A Chapter on Indian Proverbs,” 
Westminister Rev. 164 (Oct. 'o5): 445-9. 

*7 For the Ba-Congo proverbs see C. C. Claridge, 
Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa, London, 1922, 148- 
259. 

*8 Yoruban proverbs from A. B. Ellis, The Yoruba- 
Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, Lon- 
don, 1894, pp. 218-42. 

®See collections of Filipino proverbs by Jorge 
Bocobo in the Independent 98: 496, and also those in 
W.D. Wallis, An Introduction to Anthropology, 323-4. 

30 A.C. Hollis, The Masai, Oxford, 1905, 238-51. 

31 See S. T. Plaatje, Sechuana Proverbs, London, 
1916. 
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SOCIAL WISDOM OF PRIMITIVES 


old age is like engraving in dung."’ The 
Moroccans also maintain that improperly 
brought up children are due to the careless- 
ness of parents. ‘‘The forest is only burnt 
by its own wood."’ The Ba-Congoese say, 
“Teach a child before it goes to the dance, 
not after it has come back.’’ The Vai of 
West Africa maintain that the parent must 
assume responsibility for the way his chil- 
dren turn out when they say, “‘If a man 
raises a snake he must tie it.’"** A more 
lengthy Hawaiian proverb points out the 
increasing presistence of bad habits as the 
individual grows older: “Tender are the 
little sins when the child is creeping; 
transient in childhood; obstinate in youth, 
hard to change in maturity; and fixed in 
old age.’"** The Ashanti have many wise 
observations regarding the care and train- 
ing of children. ‘‘The child which is to 
turn out any good is not reared entirely on 
a beautiful mat.’’ ‘‘When your child 


dances badly, tell him, saying ‘Your danc- 
ing is not good; and do not say to him, 


(Little) soul just dance as you want to.’”’ 
“When a child does not hear the words of 
its father and mother, there is misfortune 
inthat.’’ ‘‘Out of nine mischievous tricks 
a child thinks to play on others, he suffers 
for five of them himself.’’ ‘‘When a child 
says he wants to act as if he were already 
chief, let him do so; as to whether he will 
ever become one, that no one knows.” 
“When the grown-up threatens to punish, 
but does not carry out his threat, the chil- 
dren do not fear him."’ Referring also to 
child habits, a Moroccan proverb states, 
“If he steals a needle, he will steal a cow.”’ 
The Ibo of the lower Niger region in think- 
ing of the importance of parental discipline 
in preparing each new generation for life 


® The Vai proverbs are from G. W. Ellis, Negro 
Culture in West Africa, New York, 1914, 147-183. 

3 L. S§. Green and M. W. Beckwith, ‘‘Hawaiian 
Stories and Wise Sayings,”’ Publications of Folklore 
Foundation, Vassar College, No. 3. 
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say, ‘A son cannot first have a son before 
his father.’’** The Ba-Congo have several 
other most apt proverbs dealing with the 
parent-child relationship. ‘ When giving a 
reason for obedience to parents they say, 
‘‘O space between two beds, obey the beds, 
you also will one day be a bed,’’ and in 
admonishing a child not to get “‘to big”’ 
for his family they remark, ‘‘A fawn never 
forgets his own feeding ground.”’ 

The significance of experience is vari- 
ously expressed. The Ashanti, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of profiting by the 
experience of others and utilizing the cul- 
tural heritage, say, “‘When one stands on 
another's shoulders, then he sees over the 
market.’ The Arabs say, ‘Consult a man 
of experience, for he gives you what has 
cost him much and for which you give 
nothing.’"*® They one 
which reads, ‘Experience is the looking- 
glass of the intellect."’ The Masai of 
Africa say, ‘‘We begin by being foolish and 
we become wise by experience,’’ while the 
Ba-ila of northern Rhodesia 
the young, “Get grown up and then you 
will know the things of the earth,’’** and 
the Yorubas say, ‘‘A man may be born to a 


have another 


admonish 


fortune, but wisdom only comes with 
length of days.”’ 

Various social pressures and stimuli that 
bear upon the individual are recognized. 
Fad or fashion at least as they affect exter- 
nals is alluded to in the Arabic, ‘‘Eat 
whatsoever thou likest, but dress as others 
do."" Group opinion and its mode of 
influence is reflected in the Ashanti prov- 
erbs, ‘‘When it is the unanimous wish of a 
people that you dress your hair in a certain 

34 Taken from A. G. Leonard, The Lower Niger and 
its Tribes, London, 1906. 

% For Arabian proverbs see National Proverbs: 
Arabia, London, 1913, or J. Wortabet, Arabian Wis- 
dom, London, 1907. 

36E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-Speaking 
Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, London, 1920, Vol. II. 
311ff. 
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way, you afte compelled to do so.” 
‘When the united people want to kill you, 
then the chief kills you.’’ The influence 
of associates upon the individual behavior 
is put in the following words by the Arab 
tribesmen: ‘‘Smoke is no less an evidence 
of fire than that a man’s character is that 
of the characters of his associates;’’ while 
the Vai of west Africa say, *‘One bad goat 
will spoil the herd.”’ 

Tradition and custom survive and are 
handed down. Thus the Ashanti say, 
‘Ancient things remain in the ears,’’ and 
also, “‘When you go into some village, the 
songs which the children sing, the old 
folks once sang and left behind to them.” 
The Chaggas put the same thought in the 
words ‘‘The dead gazelle teaches the live 
gazelles.""*7 The Maori of New Zealand 
commenting on the rightness of the ways 
inherited from the past say, ‘Great is the 
majority of the dead,”’ or “‘It was not one 
alone who was awake in the dark ages.*"** 

The idea of the ‘‘consciousness of kind’’ 
and “‘congregating with kind,’ has long 
been known and expressed in proverbial 
form. In Ecclesiastes it is stated, ‘“‘All 
flesh consorteth according to kind, and a 
man will cleave to his like.’’ Empedocles 
put it, ‘Like desires like.’ Since the 
days of Aristotle we have expressed it in 
the form of ‘‘Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.’’ Another English version goes 
“Every bird flies with its own species; 
with pigeons, hawks with 
hawks.’’ The French say, ‘Pour épouser 
un singe il faut étre guenon."" The Yoru- 
ban savage of the Guinea Coast tritely 
states the same idea: ‘‘A fool of Ika and 
an idiot of Iluka meet together to make 
friends,’’ while the Sechuana tribesmen 
say “Vultures eat with their blood rela- 


pigeons 


37 On the Chaggas see C. C. F. Dundas, Ki/manjaro 
and its People, London, 1924, 341-346. 

88 P. Radin, Primitive Man as a Philosopher, New 
York, 1927, 166-7. 
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or ‘‘Spotted leopards lick to. 


tions,”’ 
gether.’ 

The Sechuana are aware of the stimulus 
that comes from association: ‘‘Men sur. 
pass one another while they are working 
together,’’ and the Yorubas say, ‘‘Work- 
ing in competition quickens the hands." 
The use of what we call ‘‘defense mecha- 
nisms’’ is not unknown to the primitives, 
Thus the Ashanti declare ‘‘He who is 
guilty is the one who has much to say,” 
reminding one of Shakespeare's ‘*Methinks 
he doth protest too much.’’ The Ashanti 
have another that expresses the same 
thought even more aptly: ‘‘When you do 
not know how to dance, then you say, 
‘The drum is not sounding sweetly.” "’ A 
group motive of much the same sort is 
expressed in the words ‘‘When an army 
suffers defeat a horn is not blown in its 
honor,’’ which recalls Mark Twain's re- 
mark that of all the paintings of French 
battle scenes that he beheld in the Louvre 
not a single one depicted a French defeat. 


IV 


Various observations are made in primi- 
tive proverbs regarding the desirable and 
the undesirable personal relations. The 
natives of Arabia have quite an array along 
this line: “‘Have patience with a friend 
rather than lose him forever;"’ 
would keep your secret from your enemies 
keep it also from your friends;"’ “A friend 
is a second self and a third eye;’’ ‘‘He is a 
weak man who can make no friends, and 
still weaker is he who loses them;”’ ‘‘In 
social life be as friends, in business as 
strangers;’’ ‘‘The best friend is he who 
changeth not with the changes of time.” 
Similarly the Moroccans say: ‘‘Your friend 
who is near is better than your brother 
who is far away;"’ *‘Little from the hand 
of a friend is much;"’ ‘‘The loss of goods is 
better than the loss of a friend;’’ ‘*Face 
your friend, and turn your side to your 
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enemy."’ On the other hand there is an 
old proverb current among the Japanese, 
“Lend money to a friend and he is a friend 
no more.’’*® 

Other shrewd observations regarding 
friendship are found. The Yorubas say, 
“Peace is the father of friendship."’ The 
Ba-Congo in making some shrewd observa- 
tions regarding holding a friend say, “‘If 
you love a hunter, love his dog,”’ or, ap- 
preciate what is dear to him. An equally 
shrewd one is, “‘A familiar call is only 
made between those who understand each 
other." They also say, ‘‘It (i.e. friend- 
ship) mever uses a peppercorn as an cye- 
drop." The Bagandas of Uganda crypti- 
cally note, ‘“You have many friends as long 
as you are prosperius,’’ and also “‘I had 
numbers of friends before calamity be- 
fell me.’’*° 

The fact of social interdependence is ap- 
preciated by primitives. Thus, the Yoru- 
bas of Africa say, ‘He who injures another 
injures himself,’’*! the Ashanti 
state, “One man’s road does not go 
far without meeting anothers.’’ Other 
pointed observations regarding human 
beings as psychic entities in groups follow. 
In Arabia it is said, “‘He who lives in a 
house of glass should not throw stones at 
people;’’ ‘‘He who makes enemies shall 
have many a restless night,’’ and “‘Envy is 
a disease which does more harm to the 
envious than to the envied.’’ The Sechu- 
anan says, ‘“Those who are fond of flat- 
tery are cheated out of their property,”’ 
and ‘‘In the dark people hold to one 
anothers’ cloaks,’’ while the Bagandan 
observes ‘‘He who has not suffered does 
not know how to pity,’’ and the Moroccan 


while 


99W. E. Griffes, Proverbs of Japan, New York, 
1930. 

*° On Baganda proverbs see J. Roscoe, The Baganda, 
London, 1911, 485-491. 

‘lJ. A. Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, New 


York, 1879, Chapter II. 
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in indicating how one is to be liked by 
people says, ‘Sow wheat, don't sow 
thorns, all the people will like you and 
love you.’’ The Ashanti, pointing out 
one of the effects of proximity say, ‘The 
enemy of the chief is he who has grown up 
with him from childhood.”’ 

The peculiar quirks of human nature are 
well understood by primitives. After 
noting some of them one is led to exclaim 


‘‘Well people are like that.’ A short list 


of such, not always flattering, follows: 


Arabia—They wooed her and she resisted, they 
neglected her and she fell in love. 

Arabia—When the dogs are sated they make presents 
to each other of what remains. 

Yoruba—A man of the town knows nothing about 
farming, or the seasons for planting, but the 
yams he buys must always be large. 

Nandi—The Sun said, ‘Whatever I do, the farmers 
curse me. If there is no rain, they say I burn 
their crops; if there is much rain, they complain 
that I do not shine.'# 

Filipino—A wise man's joke is believed by a fool. 

Ashanti—As long as a chief leaves you alone, you say, 
**He and I are good friends." 

Ashanti—One does not speak out one’s mind in the 
presence of the chief, but behind his back one 
does. 

Hawaii—The puffed mouth is full of wind. 

Sechuana—The lout considers all other people louts 

Sechuana—Lions growl while they are eating (mean- 
ing that there are some people who will never 
enjoy anything). 

Sechuana—Ears usually 
invitation. 

Ba-ila—The prodigal cow threw away her own tail. 

Morocco—The camel does not see his own hump, he 
sees only the humps of his brother. 

Ba-Congo—When the dog has eaten the eggs his looks 
show it. 

Ba-Congo—Don't set pigs to weed a farm of manioc 
nor cats to fry eels. 

Ibo—The land is never void of counsellors. 

Yoruba—He who marries a beauty marries trouble. 

Baganda—A beautiful woman is the sister of many, 
(i.e., many want to be near her and share her 
favors ). 

Yoruba—He who has done something in secret, and 


witness a matter without 





42A.C. Hollis, The Nandi, Oxford, 1909, 124- 
132. 
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sees people talking together, thinks they are 
talking of his action. 

Yoruba—The glutton having eaten his fill, then calls 
his companions to come also. 

Yoruba—A chicken having been delivered from death 
(from the hawk) by being shut up, complained 
because it was not allowed to feed openly on the 
dust heap. 


The sly social opinion voiced by us in the 
words ‘‘When the cat’s away the mice will 
play,’’ has its primitive equivalents also. 
The Sechuana say, ‘The giant tortoise is 
asleep and the little ones graze where they 
like."’ The Banyoros of Central Africa 
put it, “‘When the master is absent the 
frogs climb up the house,’’** and the Vai 
of West Africa say, ‘In the absence of the 
leopard the bush cat is King of the bush.”’ 

One finds interesting attitudes toward 
different types of people. Thus the Japa- 
nese comment, ‘‘When you find a truthful 
courtesan and a four-cornered egg, the new 
moon will appear a day before its time.”’ 
Among the Arabs they say, “‘A harlot 
repented for one night. ‘Is there no police 
officer,’ she exclaimed, ‘to take up har- 
lots?’’’ The Hindus in referring to an art- 
ful and lascivious woman who pretends to 
modesty and timidity say, ‘‘She wanders 
all night in the forest, and when morning 
comes is afraid of a crow.”’ Our knowl- 
edge that some people are ‘‘all things to 
all men’’ is expressed by the Hindu in the 
words, ‘‘He tells the thief to steal and the 
honest man to keep watch.’’ The Sechu- 
anan in phrasing our ‘Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,’” puts it ““We com- 
moners rush in anywhere and plough over 
wide fields."" The Omaha Indians in 
thinking of certain types say, ‘‘All persons 
dislike a borrower;’’ ‘‘No one mourns the 
thriftless,’’ and ‘‘The path of the lazy 
leads to disgrace.’’"** The Ba-Congo 


8 For Banyoro proverbs see A. L. Kitching, On the 
Backwaters of the Nile, London, 1912, 132-140. 

“W.D. Wallis, An Introduction to Anthropology, 
New York, 1926, 323. 
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points out that, ‘‘He who pokes into the 
business of others is never without dirty 
feet;"’ ‘‘A doctor bald to the nape of his 
neck is not likely to cure anybody of bald- 
ness;"" and that ‘‘Those who _ inherit 
fortunes are often more troublesome than 
those who make them.’" The Nandi ob- 
serve, ‘The man who is always crying is 
not listened to,’’ and the Yorubas declare 
that ‘Secrets should never be told to a 
tatler.”’ 

The noisy people may not necessarily be 
the wise ones. The Japanese say ‘‘The 
silent may be worth listening to,"’ and also 
in referring to the loud talkers ‘While 
their tongues wag their brains sleep.” 
The Arabians have one, ‘‘One coin in the 
money-box makes the more noise than 
when it is full,’’ that is very similar to the 
inelegant but expressive mid-western prov- 
erb, “‘An empty wagon makes the most 
noise.’ Similarly the Mexicans say, ‘‘A 
howling cat is not a good hunter,”’ while 
Arabians put it, “‘A crying cat catches 
nothing.’’ Malicious speech and gossip is 
referred to by the Arabians in the proverbs, 
‘The wound caused by the lancehead is 
curable, but that caused by the tongue 
cannot be cured,’’ and ‘‘The tongue is the 
neck’s enemy,’’ while the Japanese say, 
‘The tongue, but three inches long, can 
kill a man six feet high.’’ In speaking of 
the inability to withdraw words once 
spoken, the Ashanti say, ‘‘When you place 
your tongue in pawn, you cannot redeem 
it,’’ while the Samoans put the same 
thought thus, ‘‘Stones will rot but words 
never rot.’"* In emphasizing caution in 
speech the Nandi say, “‘Do not say the 
first thing that comes into your head,"’ re- 
minding one of our admonition to ‘“Think 
twice before you speak.’” The Ba-Congo 
also state, ‘‘It is better to shout after the 


45 G. Brown, ‘‘Proverbs of the Samoans,"’ Proc. 
Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, 


1913. 
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war than before it.’ In calling attention 
particularly to the evil chatter of women 
the Sechuanans say ‘Women’s gossip 
breeds civil wars,’’ and ‘‘A woman can set 
towns aquarelling.”’ 

The idea that compensation or retribu- 
tion follow certain social acts is oft ex- 
pressed. The Filipinos say, ‘You laugh 
today, I laugh tomorrow;”’ the Sechuana 
native states that ‘‘A crime eateth its own 
child;’” while the Basutos of South Africa 
will say ‘‘The thief eats thunderbolts,”’ 
meaning he will suffer vengeance from 
heaven, or ‘‘The thief catches himself.’’*® 
The Yorubas, voicing identically our idea 
of ‘Curses come home to roost,”’ say, 
“Ashes fly back in the face of him who 
throws them.’’ The Moroccan desert 
tribes, in addition to the rather widespread 
proverbs, “He who digs a pit for his 
brother will fall into it,’’ and ‘‘As you sow 
you will reap,’’ also have the following: 


He who has done something will have it done to 
him. 

Every sheep hangs by its own leg. 

He who sows good will reap peace. 

He who sows evil will harvest repentance. 

He who sows thorns must walk on them barefoot. 


The Nandi, having observed that the 
innocent relations of the punished criminal 
also suffer, say, “If a dead tree falls, it 
carries with it a live one.”’ 

A great number of primitive proverbs 
and maxims are statements of simple sacial 
duties or obligations, and in them will 
frequently be found the expression of a 
typical social value. Interesting are the 
following: 


Omaha Indian—Stolen food never satisfies hunger. 

Filipino—Kindness is a great capital. 

Arabia—To recompense good for good is a duty. 

Arabia—The worst kind of recompense is to requite 
evil for good. 

Morocco—What you desire for yourself you should 
desire for others. 





“EB. Tyler, op. cét., Vol. I, 88. 
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Morocco—Beautify your tongue, you will obtain what 
you desire. 
Who has patience has all things 


He who despises counse] is on the way to 


(Good speech) 

Yoruba 

Filipino 
misfortune. 

Ashanti—When a king has good counsellors, then his 
reign is peaceful. 

Filipineo—Though my house is small, my heart is 
large. (Hospitality) 

Morocco—If people are standing at the door of your 
house, don’t shut your door for them. (CHospi- 
tality) 

Morocco—None but a dog bites in his own house. 
(Disgrace of quarrelling with a guest. ) 

Ibo—One who does what he says is not a coward 

Baganda—Gentleness and not force arrives at truth. 

Yoruba—Strife never begets a gentle child. 

Yoruba—He who forgives ends the quarrel. 

Yoruba—Covetousness is the father of disease. 

Yoruba—Not to aid one in distress is to kill him in 
your heart. 

Ba-Congo—Everybody to his own calling and nobody 
to any other. 

Ba-Congo—Kindness wins men not pride. 

Ba-Congo—Pride only goes the length one can spit. 

Ba-Congo—Kindness is like trees in a farm, they lean 
towards each other. 

It is best to let an offense repeat itself at 

be an 


Ba-Congo 
least three times; the firsc offense 
accident, the second a mistake, but the third is 
likely to be intentional. 

Ba-Congo—O man, what you do not like do not to 
your fellows. 

Ba-Congo—Mutual love is often better than natural 
brotherhood. 

Ba-Congo—One must never pay back an offender in his 
own coin. 

Ba-Congo—Other people's property ought not to make 
you envious. 

Ba-Congo—If you see a jackal in your neighbor's 
garden drive it out, one may get into yours one 
day, and you would like the same done for you. 

Ba-Congo—To take revenge is often to sacrifice oneself. 

Ba-Congo—Don't trick others lest in tricking them you 
teach them the way to trick you. 

Ba-Congo—A good deed never dies. 

Ba-Congo—Help those who cannot help themselves. 

Morocco—The niggard is niggardly with regard to 
himself, and the money of the generous will come 
back to him. 

Arabia—Charity lies between two charities 
yourself, the other to your needy fellow man. 
Morocco—He is like a needle that clothes the people 

and is himself naked. (One who gives excessively ) 

Japan—To hate a man is like grinding a sword to cut 


yourself. 


may 


one to 
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Arabia—He who treats you as he treats himself does 
you no injustice. 

Morocco—A man who is pure and gentle is to the people 
like gold in the pocket. 

Arabia—Extremes are a mistake—a 
best. 

Winnebago Indian—Never overdo anything.” 


iddle course is 


Certain personal qualities and habits are 
emphasized. 


Filipino—A lazy dog does not get even bones. 
(Industry) 

Filipino—Working early is better than working hard. 
(Foresight ) 

Filipino—If you want to fool, pretend to be a fool. 
(Shrewdness ) 

Arabia—There is no good in a man who is not ashamed 
of men. 

Arabia—He who respects not himself can have no 
respect for others. 

Yoruba—He that forgives gains the victory. 

Yoruba—Anger benefits no one. 

Yoruba—He who has patience has all things.** 

Vai—A man can leave his house, but he cannot leave 
his way. (His reputation sticks. ) 

Yoruba—Wherever a man goes to dwell his character 
goes with him. 

Yoruba—A dog that is known to be very swift is the 
one chosen to catch the hare. 

Basuto—Perseverance always triumphs. 

Basuto—A good name makes one sleep well. 


V 


The importance of the wisdom and 
power of the great man or leader is gen- 
erally recognized. The Yorubas maintain 
that “‘Ordinary people are as common as 
grass, but good people are dearer than the 
eye." The Moroccans have several prov- 
erbs on this point: ““The herd of cattle 
should not be without a bull’’ (leader and 
ruler); ‘The lord of the people is he who is 
most useful to all people;’’ and ‘The sup- 
position of the wise man is better than the 
certainty of the ignorant.’’ The Ibo of 
the lower Niger, in pointing out the neces- 
sity of having a leader, say, ‘‘A canoe 
without a steerer can easily go astray." 


7 Radin, op. cit., 93. 
‘8 Farrer, op. cét. 
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The natives of the south-east Solomon 
Islands, in referring to the importance of a 
chief, exclaim, ‘“When a chief declaims the 
very ground is rent asunder.’"4® The wis. 
dom of being diplomatic with those in 
control is stated by the Yorubas in the 
words, “‘If a man powerful in authority 
should ill-treat you, smile at him.”’ 

The experience and steadiness of old 
men and the advisability of the young 
being modest among them is occasionally 
dwelt upon. The Ba-Congo say ‘‘Water 
drawn by old men quenches thirst’’ (old 
men are to be relied upon); and *‘A bridge- 
pole (over a river) held by an old man 
(whilst you cross over) never shakes or 
turns over.’’ On the other hand the 
Yorubas say, ‘‘The younger should not 
thrust themselves into the seat of the 
elders,’’ and ‘“The young cannot teach the 
elders traditions.” 

Marriage, family affairs, the desirability 
of children, mother-love, and family rank 
are the subjects of numerous proverbs. 
The Yorubas, using our idea of *‘Marry in 
haste and repent at leisure,’’ say ‘‘Quick 
loving a woman means quick not loving a 
woman.’’ The Omaha Indian girls are 
told, ‘‘A handsome face does not make a 
good husband.’’ When contemplating 
marriage the Moroccan tribesmen warn, 
‘The ancients said, marriage takes a night, 
thinking of it a year,”’ or ‘‘Don’t take a 
wife who has money, she will treat you 
with arrogance, and say to you, ‘Fetch 
water (which is a woman's business),"’ or 
again, “‘Marriage without good faith is 
like a tea-pot without a tray."’ For the 
Arabic tribesmen marriage is a desirable 
state. They say, ‘The advantages of mar- 
riage are purity of life, children, pleasures 
of home, and the happines of exertion for 
the comfort of wife and children.’’ Child- 
less marriages are an extreme misfortune 


°'W. G. Ivens, Mélanesians of the South-east Solo- 
mon Islands, London, 1927. 
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SOCIAL WISDOM OF PRIMITIVES 


for the Moroccan who voices the thought 
in ‘‘A man without children is like a horse 
without a tether,”’ or ‘‘A marriage with- 
out children does not last long for men.”’ 
The Chaggas of the Kilmanjaro region, 
looking upon children as a blessing, in 
fact, as a form of immortality, repeat, ‘‘He 
who leaves a child lives eternally.’*>° 

The devotion to mothers is stated by the 
Ashanti particularly in two proverbs: 
“When your mother is poor, you do not 
leave her and go and make someone else 
your mother,’’ and again, ‘‘Even if your 
mother is not a good woman, she is your 
mother nevertheless."" The nature of 
mother-love is universally known. 
Among the Ba-ila it is expressed in the 
words, ‘‘What is ugly to other people is 
fair in the sight of the child’s mother;”’ 
among the Moroccans it is said that 
“Every beetle is a gazelle in the eyes of its 
mother,’’ and the Ba-Congo say, ‘“Though 
a leopard gives birth to a palm-rat she 
does not eat it.” 

The relationship between a nation and 
its homes is expressed by the Ashanti in 
the words, ‘“‘When a nation is about to 
come to ruin, the cause begins in the 
homes (of its people).’’ Family and rank 
get special consideration among many 
primitives. The Ashanti say ‘‘When a 
tan of noble family is mad, people say he 
is only the worse for wine.’’ On the other 
hand ‘‘Nobility should be borne as one eats 
fish (humbly) and not as one partakes of 
elephant flesh,’’ (proudly, and boasting 
about it). Finally ‘An ancient name can- 
not be cooked and eaten; after all, money 
is the thing.”’ 

Wealth, poverty, the relationship be- 
tween rich and poor, and the effects of 
poverty and wealth are the subject of some 
proverbs. The Ibo say “‘Wealth makes 


8° On the Chaggas see C. C. F. Dundas, Ké/manjaro 
and its People, London, 1924, 341-6. 


3*) 


the soup taste nice,’’ and also “‘Money is 
the source of right.’’ Daily saving as a 
means of acquiring wealth is advised by 
the Vai in the proverb, “‘A little rain every 
day will make the rivers swell,’’ and the 
Yorubas say, ‘‘By labor comes wealth.”’ 
Of the wealthless state the Ashanti say, 
‘Poverty is stupidity,’’ ‘‘Poverty is mad- 
ness."’ Again they say of its universality, 
‘Poverty is like honey, it is not peculiar 
to one place alone.’” The poor are of 
little consequence and are given little 
consideration. In this connection the 
Ashanti say, ‘‘A poor man does not choose 
his sleeping place;’’ ‘‘The complaint a 
poor man brings is investigated briefly;”’ 
and ‘‘When a poor man makes a proverb, it 
does not spread abroad.’’ The poor must 
do much bearing of their lot according to 
the Arabian tribesmen who say, ‘‘A poor 
man without patience is like a lamp with- 
out oil.’” The Moroccans say, ““The 
speech of the owner of gold is exalted, and 
the speech of the poor man is rejected;”’ or, 
“If a poor man speaks the truth, they drive 
him away and in addition spit on him.” 
The Ibo also say, ‘A rich man is seldom 
condemned, for the mouth which eats 
another man’s property is benumbed.”’ 
‘The poor man and the rich man do not 
play together,’’ is the way the Ashanti 
express the social cleavage between rich 
and poor. The effect of riches or wealth 
is generally conceded to be bad. The 
Filipinos say, ‘‘He who is raised in ease is 
usually destitute,’ and in the opinion of 
the Arabians, ‘‘Riches are the fomenters of 
desire, the thirst after wealth is more 
vehement than after water,’’ and ‘‘Covet- 
ousness is the punishment of the rich."’ 
The Chaggas, noting that riches create 
envy, say, “Your wealth is your destruc- 
tion;’’ the desirability of a man with 
money is expressed by the Moroccans in 
the words, supposedly in the mouths of the 
women, “Oh, baldheaded man with 
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money, give that head that I may kiss it.”’ 
Veblen’s idea of conspicuous display is 
foreshadowed in the Moroccan ‘‘As much 
clothing you dress in so much are you 
worth.’ Many will be encouraged to 
know that among the Arabian tribesmen 
for untold generations ‘The remedy 
against bad times is to be patient with 
them,”’ and that “‘In business the middle 
way is best.”’ 

Finally things are not the same every- 
where. The Arabians say, ‘“The calami- 
ties of one nation turn to the benefit of 
another,’’ and the Ashanti hold that ‘‘A 
matter which in one place is a subject of 
mirth in another place is a cause of tears."’ 
Change is everywhere noticeable. The 
Ashanti say, “‘In one chief's reign skins are 
treated by having the hairs singed off, in 
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that of another the skins are spread in the 
sun."’ The Maori put it, “A chief dies, 
another takes his place,’’ the Hawaiians, 
“Man is like a banana the day it bears 
first’’ (after the banana plant has borne 
fruit, it dies down and another takes its 


place), and the Masai, ‘‘Nobody can say: 


he is settled anywhere forever; it is only 
the mountains which do not move from 
their places.”’ 
From this brief and partial survey it can 
be seen that while the proverbs of primi- 
tives are not sociological thought, strictly 
considered, and while they only rarely deal 
directly with social situations as such, 
they are rich in social wisdom, and reflect 
competently and concisely the social tradi- 
tions, attitudes, and philosophies of the 
people using and perpetuating them. 


VICINAL ISOLATION AND MENTAL IMMOBILITY 


HOWARD BECKER 
Smith College 


HE first point to be clarified in any 

discussion of isolation is the differ- 

ence between geographical and vici- 
nal isolation. The term ‘‘vicinage,’’ or 
rather an adjectival variant in the phrase 
“vicinal location’’ (or position), was 
chosen by Semple as a translation of 
Ratzel’s Lage, and was differentiated from 
geographical location as follows: 


A people has ... . a twofold location, an 
immediate one, based upon their actual territory, and 
a mediate or vicinal one, growing out of its relations 
to the countries nearest them. The first is a question 
of the land under their feet; and the other of the 
neighbors about them.! 


This distinction, made at least forty 
years ago by Ratzel, is the same one that 


1 Ellen C. Semple, Influences of Geographic Environ- 


ment, Pp. 132. 


has appeared in the recent literature of 
“human ecology’’ as ‘‘ecological posi- 
tion,’’ as this quotation bears witness: 


Ecology, in so far as it seeks to describe the actual 
distribution of plants and animals over the earth's 
surface, is in some very real sense a geographical 
science. Human ecology, as the sociologists would 
like to use the term, however, is not identical with 
geography, nor even with human geography. It is 
not man, but the community; not man’s relation to 
the earth which he inhabits, but his relations to other 
men, that concern us most.” 


Compare with this statement the follow- 
ing declaration by an exponent of human 
geography: 

While sociology has given some attention to the 
relation of society to the natural environment, espe- 





* Robert E. Park, ‘“The Urban Community as a 
Spatial Pattern and a Moral Order,"’ in The Urban 
Community, Park and Burgess, eds., p. 3. 
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cially in connection with social origins as expressed 
in the life of primitive people, this branch of human 
ecology has not been systematically studied, nor can 
it be until both geography and sociology have made 
further progress. Whether this work will be done 
chiefly by geographers or by sociologists is not 
apparent. Evidently sociology always will deal 
very largely with cultural relations among men, that 
is to say with the social environment of man, and this 
clearly differentiates the center of its field from that of 


geography.* 
And a great French geographer says 
roundly: 


Geography is the science of places, not of man.‘ 


In other words, a hypothetical human 
being who had never had any contacts 
with other human beings except those 
involved in the birth process, like Mowgli 
of Jungle Book fame, would have geo- 
graphical location, but he would not have 
vicinal position, for the latter implies rela- 
tions with other human beings. Vicinal 
position cannot exist without geographi- 
cal location as a substratum, so to speak, 
but geographical location may be greatly 
changed with relatively little alteration in 
-vicinal position, and conversely. Rela- 
tions of association and dissociation may 
be objectively mirrored in an actual change 
of spatial relations, but there is no inherent 


of the vicinal and geographical factors.° 
The correlation is not to be assumed but 
established; like the despised Schoolmen, 
our task is to determine ‘‘of the things 
that are, that they are; of the things that 
are not, that they are not.”’ This is by 
no means a simple matter, as Febvre shows: 


Isolation varies just as distance does, and in an 


analogous way. It is not to be measured in miles or 





*Harlan H. Barrows, ‘Geography as Human 
Ecology,’’ Annals of the Association of American Geogra- 
phers, XIII, March 1923, No. 1, 6. 

4 P. Vidal de La Blache, ‘‘Les caractéres distinctifs 
de la geographie,’’ Ann. de Geogr., XXII (1913). 

° Cf. Wiese-Becker, Systematic Sociology, pp. 71 ff., 
140 ff., 241 ff. 
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antecedence or consequence in the relation. 
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by the aid of a compass. It has its paradoxes and 
surprises.° 
Isolation . 
not purely and simply a ‘natural’ one. 
translated into mere numbers, any more than distance, 
which is no longer a fixed notion but varies con- 
tinually with the progress of means of transport, 
their multiplication, and their increase in power.’ 

. from che inside of an office, without 
touching in any way whatever the material agents of 
distance, the board of administration of a great 
transport company can alter the actual [i.e. time- 
cost] distance from one country to another by raising 
or lowering its tariffs, by a deliberate and calculated 
diminution or acceleration of speed, by trickery or 
goodwill.’ 


. is a very complex idea, and is 
It cannot be 


It goes almost without saying that the 
earlier social theorists did not discriminate 
between geographical and vicinal isola- 
tion; the two are inextricably intermingled 
in all their discussions. As a matter of 
fact, only with the advent of Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics did the concept of 
isolation receive adequate attention, and 
then largely because of the trenchant 
qualities of the Englishman's style. 


... . the ‘‘protected’’ regions of the world— 
the interior continents like Africa, outlying islands 
like Australia or New Zealand—are of necessity 
backward. 


Ratzel, from whom the modern trend in 
human geography derives, also stated the 
case with clarity and force: 


For estimating the importance of external sugges- 
tion, nothing is more instructive than the considera- 
tion of races which are poorest in an ethnographical 
sense. Of them we can say that they are invariably 
also those whose intercourse with others is scantiest. 
Why are the most remote races at the extremities of 
the continents or on the less accessible islands the 
most destitute? . . Every glance at the condi- 
tions and mode of these peoples’ life shows how sharp 
is their struggle to maintain bare existence, but it also 
shows the impoverishing effects of remoteness from 


® Lucien Febvre, A Geographical Introduction to 
History, p. 233. 

1 [bid., p. 232. 

8 Lac. cit. 

® Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics, p. 52. 
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the great streams of traffic. The out-of-the-way 
situation of Australia, southern South America, the 
interior of South Africa and eastern Polynesia, 
exercises the same impoverishing influence everywhere 
upon the indigenous races.!° 


An American writer has thus used the 
concept in explaining the remarkably slow 
pace of development during the earlier 
Stone Age: 


. . « « from one point of view, the upward trend 
of culture has been a steady struggle against the bar- 
riers of isolation, for we have seen how the speeding- 
up of culture progress comes with each advance in 
the means of spreading knowledge. So we now have 
a broader view of culture, as not only a struggle of 

/man to overcome the physical environment, but to 
annihilate isolation. Thus it may be that the snail's 
pace of palaeolithic culture can be adequately ex- 
plained by isolation." 


One need not restrict his attention to 
preliterate or prehistoric peoples, how- 
ever; the same phenomena are found in 
early and modern historic times: 


When the scope of culture contacts is limited, 
| intellectual impoverishment is unavoidable even when 
the wealth of ideas is apparently inexhaustible. 

We find this to be true, for example, of the peoples 
who gave birth to our classical literature; ‘‘they knew 
and recognized only themselves’’ (Saint-Beuve). 
The mental isolation, the cramped imagination is 
evidenced in the use of ever-repeated metaphors and 
images from nature, history and mythology—novelty 
is virtually unknown, and even new combinations are 
rare.12 


The biggest element in the retardation of Ozark 
life is the isolation that the surface has imposed on 
the inhabitant. . . . Even more significant than the 
exclusion of the outside world is the detached manner 
of living of the people. . . . 

The simple result is that the isolation has kept 
social and economic progress at a snail's pace. The 
people were primitive in their condition when they 
came; they are nearly as primitive now." 





10 Ratzel, History of Mankind, pp. 82-83. 

4 Wissler, Man and Culture, p. 322. 

2 Ratzel, Politische Geographie, p. 398. 

Carl O. Sauer, as quoted in Davis and Barnes, 
Readings in Sociology, p. 308. 


. . . little validity can be assigned to the 
allegation that the Alpine race is inherently backward 
and conservative. The presence of a large amount 
of conservatism among members of the Alpine race 
does not constitute any necessary proof of any racial 
tendency in this direction. Rather, it is due to those 
geographic conditions which surround these people. 
In other words, it is a matter of isolation. 


It is now clearly recognized that what we ordi- 
narily call lack of intelligence in individuals, races 
\ and communities is frequently a result of isolation.¥ 


There are . . . . onevery continent men of other 
races now first coming in contact with European 
culture. Some of these doubtless have capacities 
that, when stimulated by this contact, will produce 
striking examples of creative activity. Even those 
that retain most of their older culture will be likely 
to show considerable acceleration if given the proper 
stimulus and security. Most of these backward 
peoples are still in a state of tension. Release may 
come in any one of several ways, but it is likely that 
the most efficient agent will be contact with ideas 
from without.'® 


Interpretations such as these tend to 
raise the question, in Ogburn’s phrase, *‘as 
to whether human nature predominantly 
resists change or is essentially change- 
loving.’"!7 An answer would in a sense be 
an answer to our general problem; the most 
we can do here is to examine a few bits of 
evidence. 

Bagehot insists upon the rarity of cul- 
tural advance, and says categorically that 
‘‘a stationary state is by far the most fre- 
quent condition of man. ... When his- 
tory begins to record, she finds most of the 
races....arrested, unprogressive, and 
pretty much where they are now.’’!§ The 
available data certainly show that many 


MW. Z. Ripley, Races of Europe, pp. 515-29, 
abstracted in Franklin Thomas, The Environmental 
Basis of Society. 

1 Park, “‘Human Behavior,"’ etc., in The City, p. 
18. 

16 Ulysses G. Weatherly, Soctal Progress; Studies in 
the Dynamics of Change, p. 59. 

17 W. F. Ogburn, Social Change, p. 191. 

18 Bagehot, op. cét., p. 131. 
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VICINAL ISOLATION AND MENTAL IMMOBILITY 


preliterate and semi-literate peoples retain 
their old culture traits and complexes with 
the utmost persistence, that they manifest 
a high degree of mental immobility. 

From such data Vidal de La Blache con- 
cludes that in isolated cultures a certain 
amount of advance may take place, but 
after a time ‘‘there comes a certain impo- 
tence." Unless intrusive factors break the 
vicious circle, stagnation reigns supreme. 
This is quite true, but it seems a bit rash to 
conclude from this that ‘‘man is sluggish 
by nature.’"!® As Ogburn has properly 
pointed out, ‘‘in some situations human 
beings want to change and in others they 
do not;’’2° the one most unfavorable to 
change is vicinal isolation, but a situation 
can hardly be considered part of man’s 
“original nature,’’ no matter how fre- 
quently we may find it on the simpler 
levels of culture. In the more complex 
stages there is sometimes a premium upon 
change in the material culture.*!_ Further, 
as the writer just mentioned has said, the 
difficulties of adopting new culture traits 
and complexes may be greater than the 
outsider imagines.” Ratzel and Wissler 
have thus stated the reasons for such 
difficulties: 


! 


The germ of civilization will not grow in every 
soil. The bulk of civilized methods which a race 
is capable of assimilating is in direct proportion to 
its average of civilization. Anything that is offered 
to it beyond this is only received externally, and 
temains of no importance to the life of the race, pass- 


ing as time goes on into oblivion or rigidity. . . .%8 





19 La Blache, Human Geography, pp. 325-26. 

This belief has found root in American thought 
ea, * . psychic inertia is a general trait of 
human, nay of animal, psychology’’ (A. A. Golden- 
weiser, ‘‘Culture and Environment,’ American Journal 
of Sociology, XXI, 632). 

20 Ogburn, op. cét., p. 191. 

*1 Thid., p. 173. 

2 Tbid., p. 194. 

23 Ratzel, op. cét. 1, 79. 


5*9 


. it is conceivable that the foundations for 
many culture areas were laid by the first immigrants. 
When this group found itself in a new environment, 
among new foods, etc., it was stimulated to invention 
and so began to work out an order of life more in 
keeping with this new setting. Thus, the initial 
tribe in the area enjoys priority; itis ahead,and... . 
its culture is in a position to set the type. While 

. we are short of good data, what we see in 
the distributions of known cultures suggests that one 
of the conditioning factors in a culture area is the \ 
initial adjustment to the environment by the prior 
group. It is this initial solution that counts, and 
not necessarily the best solution.*4 


. when a culture-complex once develops 
as an adjustment to a locality and works fairly well, 
it tends to persist in that locality and may prevail 
over complete changes in blood and language. It 
need not be the best adjustment of its kind, but it 
offers the practical advantage of immediate and 
certain return and, once adopted, inhibits other 
adjustments, however superior they may be.” 


It is interesting to note that in spite of 
his assumptions about man’s ‘‘innate’’ 
sluggishness, Vidal de La Blache has come 
to much the same conclusion as Wissler, 
although he does not state it explicitly: 


Sometimes it happens that contact with other 
civilizations slips off without making much of an 
impression. . . . There may be a certain amount 
of give and take, but between societies which are not 
yet ready to influence one another it is only superficial. 
When through the mediation of Spaniards and 
Portuguese the Dark Continent was put into com- 
munication with America, many new food-plants 
were introduced : 
[indeed] most of the plants which today are staple 
there. This ability to accept shows a certain apti- 
tude for progress. But does it follow that the 
methods of tropical African agriculture were appre- 
ciably modified, that the plough replaced the hoe, or 
that new ways of improving and renewing the soil 
Agri- 


to African agriculture . 


supplanted traditional methods? Not at all. 
cultural practices characteristic of that mode of life 
continued to be in favor, together with the social 
organisms to which they were so well adapted and 
coincident with which they came into being. Véllage 
life within a limited circle of cultivated land remained the 





24 Wissler, op. cit., 186-7. 
25 Thid., 126-7. 
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outstanding characteristic of their civilisation. The 
addition of a few plants did not change it in the least. 
The horizon of these small communities, isolated each 
from the others and for that reason open to attack from 
without, remained as narrow as hitherto. Except 
along the fringes of the Sahara no intense urban life 
has taken root on this soil, mot because it was antagon- 
istic to civilisation, but on the contrary, because an 
exclusive type of civilisation was already established 


there.?6 


Maine, Vallaux, and Keller thus com- 
ment on related phases of mental immo- 
bility and isolation: 


The immobility of society is the rule; its mobility 
is the exception. The toleration of change and the 
belief in its advantages are still confined to the 
smallest portion of the human race and even with that 
portion they are extremely modern.*" 


. ON Ne peut penser isolement un Bat du 
type complexe, tandis que l'existence des Fats 
simples se passe trés bien du celle des autres Etats 
du méme type.?* 


No civilization (sum or synthesis of mental 
adaptations) of any importance can be developed by 
individual or by limited group, in isolation. There 
must be contact and conflict of ideas, that their 
variations may be sifted out and a residue of superior 
adaptations preserved. Civilization is a function of 

= 
numbers and the contact of numbers.?? 


Bagehot has pointed out some of the 
forces making for such isolation: 


The ready formation of custom-making groups in 
early society must have been greatly helped by the 
. Migrations 
these 


easy divisions of that society . 
were constant, and were necessary. And 
migrations were not like those of modern times. . 

There was then no organized means of communica- 
tion—no practical communication, we may say, 
between parted members of the same group; those 
who once went out from the parent society went out 


forever; they left no abiding remembrance, and they 








*6 La Blache, op. cif., pp. 329-331, italics ours. 

*7 Henry Sumner Maine, Popular Government, p. 170, 
italics ours, 

28 Vallaux, Le Sol et I’ Etat, p. 68. 

°9 Albert Galloway Keller, Soctetal Evolution: A 
Study of the Evolutionary Basis of the Science of Soctety, 


p- 21. 
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kept no abiding regard. . . . Separate groups soon 
“set up house;’’ the early societies begin a new set of 
customs, acquire and keep a distinct and special 
“luck.”’ 

If it were not for this facility of new formations, 
one good or bad custom would long since have 
““corrupted’’ the world.” 


In short, cultural inertia and its closely 
related mental immobility is not a result 
of ‘‘human nature,”’ but is a result of a 
particular situation very frequently found 
among preliterate groups and in the earlier 
stages of man's history; this situation is 
vicinal isolation. 

Further, the type of personality found in 
an isolated, static culture area is not a 
cause of cultural inertia, but a result.*! 
Habit, custom, and routine dominate 
everything because no intrusive factors 
disrupt the orderly sequence of events. 
When cultures are extremely disorganized 
in many segments, the force of habit is 
relatively slight.*2 Modern American 
urban culture is sufficiently disorganized in 
some areas to permit of a minimum of 
traditional and habitual responses, but this 
mental mobility should not be exagger- 
ated; the willingness of modern civiliza- 
tion to experiment is half-hearted; habit 
still plays a large part because intrusive 


9 Bagehot, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

31 ‘The common assumption is that ‘racial’ factors 
‘cause’ cultural inertia and that the present rapidity 
of cultural change in the Western world is due to 
inherent ‘Nordic’ qualities. This fallacy has been 
commented upon as follows: 

‘The growth of a culture that has reached the 
point of extremely rapid change will, within a definite 
period of time, say, five hundred years, be immensely 
greater than the growth, within the same time, of a 
culture that has not reached the stage of such rapid 
change. If such a comparison be thought of as a race 
between two cultures, the one will in the same period 
of time greatly outdistance the other, which will 
seem to be left hopelessly behind. The original 
disparity between two such cultures may have been 
due to relative degrees of isolation or other cultural 
factors’ '’ (Ogburn, op. cit., pp. 138-9). 

82 Ibid., p. 177. 
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factors affect only particular segments of 
our complex culture—indeed, a culture 
must be very simple before a migration, a 
great natural catastrophe, or a new inven- 
tion can markedly affect many parts of it. 

As Thomas has pointed out, the rela- 
tively high degree of disorganization to 
which intrusive factors expose simple 
cultures perhaps accounts in part for the 
hostility to change their bearers so fre- 
quently manifest: 


When our habits are settled and running smoothly 
they much resemble the instincts of animals. And 
the great part of our life is lived in the region of habit. 
The habits, like the instincts, are safe and serviceable. 
They have been tried, and they are associated with 
a feeling of security. There consequently grows up 
in the folk-mind a determined resistance to change. 
And there is a degree of sense in this, for while change 
implies possibilities of improvement it also implies 
danger of disaster, or a worse condition. It must 
also be acknowledged that a state of rapid and con- 
stant change implies loss of settled habits and disor- 
ganization. As a result, all societies view change 
with suspicion, and the attempt to revise certain 
habits is even viewed as immorality. Now it is 
possible under these conditions for a society to 
become stationary, or to attempt to remain so. The 
effort of the attention is to preserve the present status 
rather than to reaccommodate. This condition is 
particularly marked among the savages. In the 
absence of science and a proper estimation of the 
value of change, they rely on ritual and magic, and 
a minute, conscientious, unquestioning, and absolute 
adhesion to the past. Change is consequently 
introduced with a maximum of resistance. 


The modern man is seldom or never 
called upon to make so great and sudden 
modifications in his way of life, for ex- 
ample, as the introduction of English- 
woven cotton cloth has imposed upon the 
natives of India—hence the symbolic 
power of the charkal. Moreover, the eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency of the simple village 
communities of India helps to maintain 
their isolation: 


33W. I. Thomas, Source Book for Social Origins, pp. 
1-21. 


India ‘‘is more a collection of fragments than an 
ancient society complete in itself,’ says Sumner 
Maine. With the exception of the half-wild settle- 
ments surrounding it in Bengal and in the country of 
the Mahrattas, the Hindu village, typical of the 
civilisation of the North, is organised so as to be 
self-supporting, just as if no other existed. An agri- 
cultural unit, with its appointed quota of function- 
aries and artisans, it constitutes an independent 
microcosm. An analysis of the last census shows 
that most individuals remain confined to one spot, 


unless they marry into a neighboring village. 


Boas has pointed out that the opposition 
to change correlated with such isolation 
often roots in emotional resistance to dis- 
turbance of any deep-rooted habit, any 
automatic reaction—'*To witness an act 
contrary to our automatic behavior excites 
at once intense attention and the strongest 
resistances must be overcome if we are 
required to perform such an action.""® At 
any rate the peoples living in such isolated, 
simple cultures rarely evince any desire for 
change—they are the examples par excel- 
Jence of mental immobility, as Maine never 
wearied of insisting: 


It is indisputable that much the greatest part of 
mankind has never shown a particle of desire that its 
civil institutions should be improved, since the 
moment when external completeness was first given 
to them by their embodiment in some permanent 


record,*® 


Vast populations, some of them with a civilization 
considerable but peculiar, detest that which in the 
language of the West would be called reform. The 
entire Mohammedan world detests it. The multi- 
tudes of colored men who swarm in the great continent 
of Africa detest it; and it is detested by that large 
part of mankind which we are accustomed to leave on 
one side as barbarous or savage. The millions of men 
who fill the Chinese Empire loathe it and (what is 


4 La Blache, op. cét., p. 60. 
% Franz Boas, Anthropology and Modern Life, 1st ed., 


p- 140. 
36 Maine, Ancient Law (New York: Henry Holt & 


Co., 3rd American ed. from 5th London ed., 1888), 


pp. 21-22. 
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more) despise it. The enormous mass of the Indian 
population hates and dreads change.*? 


Interpreted in the light of modern the- 
ory, and with a few qualifications, then, 
generalizations about the hampering effect 
of vicinal isolation seem valid. Now, just 
how is this effect exerted? 

Some recent answers have been about as 
follows: vicinal isolation is favorable to 
the development of rigid social control, 
and when the latter is once established, 
cultural fixity follows. Recent answers 
are not the only ones, however; Plato, for 
example, saw the effect of isolation during 
his visit to Sparta, and became so en- 
amored of ‘‘Dorian’’ mental immobility in 
contrast to the mental mobility of ‘‘Io- 
nian’’ Athens that he apotheosized the 
former in the Republic, and in order to 
maintain it proposed the vicinal and social 
isolation of the ideal commonwealth. 
‘Come out from among them and be ye 
separate’’ seems to have been the slogan 
governing his speculations. Other less 
speculative and more active proponents of 
fixity actually instituted a vigorous policy 
of isolation for the purpose of preventing 
change. ‘‘A vigorous policy of isolation’’ 
perhaps sounds a bit paradoxical to those 
who believe in man’s innate sluggishness, 
but it is certainly true that the mainte- 
nance of tradition, fixity, and isolation 
involve activity; they do not ‘“‘just hap- 
pen.”’ Teggart has thus commented upon 
a related theme: 


. it may be well to point out that, in speak- 
ing of *‘fixity’’ and “‘persistence,’’ what we mean is 
that, within a given area, certain activities, that is 
to say, ways of doing things and modes of thought, 
have been maintained with recognizable uniformity 
from age to age. These activities constitute the 
“culture’’ of the area in question. It should be 
observed that the word “‘culture’’ is frequently used 
| to designate the sum-total of the acquisitions of any 
human group, in language, in rites, customs, practices, 





7 Maine, Popular Government, pp. 132-33. 
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material, objects, in ideas. Strictly speaking, how. 
ever, ‘‘culture’’ signifies the work of cultivation; jt 
means the activity through which the products which 
we assemble in ethnological museums, and which we 
describe in books, have been brought into existence, 
Similarly, the word ‘‘tradition’’ is used at times to 
designate the sum-total of beliefs, opinions, and 
usages which is handed down from one generation to 
the next. On the other hand, ‘‘tradition’’ properly 
means the act of handing down the customs, observ. 
ances, doctrines of one generation to another. 
tom"’ and ‘‘tradition’’ are terms, therefore, which 
refer to activities: the doing and thinking from 
generation to generation, The terms “‘fixity’’ and 
““persistence’’ do not refer to, the objects which we 
find in museums, or to the rites and beliefs which we 
find described in the writings of ethnologists; these 
terms have reference to the activities of men.*8 


**Cus- 


An example of such activities in relation 
to the “‘vigorous policy of isolation” 
already mentioned is furnished by George 
Rapp, founder of the Harmony Society (a 
religious colony that came to the United 
states from Germany), who forbade his 
earlier followers to learn English except 
for the barest purposes of business, or to 
journey outside the precincts of the so- 
ciety. Again, the Zoar society, although 
it never resorted to such rigid regulations, 
constantly frowned upon contacts with the 
outside world—a policy which did not 
prove effective, for such contacts finally 
had a predominant influence in causing the 
collapse of the community.*® The Amana 
Community, still in existence, has tried to 
maintain its isolation by becoming an eco- 
nomically and educationally independent 
group, but this has proved difficult and 
the pressure of ‘‘the world”’ is threatening 
to break up the sacred order.4? The 
Spartan xenelasia, ot prohibition of 


38 Frederick John Teggart, Theory of History, pp. 
189-90. 

89 **A community which has a continual influx of 
strangers cannot preserve its integrity and sooner or 
later dissolves itself into a vague and incoherent social 
body’’ (Thomas and Znaniiecki, The Polish Peasant, 
Pp. 1202). 

40 Weatherly, op. cét., p. 221. 
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strangers, probably was due to some such 
considerations as those which led to the 
regulations above noted: 


‘Whoever speaks two languages is a rascal,"’ says 
the saying, and it rightly represents the feeling of 
primitive communities when the sudden impact of 
new thoughts and new examples breaks down the 
compact despotism of the single consecrated code, 
and leaves pliant and impressible man—such as he 
then is—to follow his unpleasant will without 
distant guidance by hereditary morality and heredi- 
tary religion. The old oligarchies wanted to keep 
their type perfect, and for that end they were right 
not to allow foreigners to touch it." 


In the case of Sparta, however, there 
were undoubtedly other reasons, e.g., the 
danger of a slave revolt and of invasion. 
Vidal de La Blache has commented upon 
the latter aspect of isolation as follows: 


In certain remote countries isolation has become a 
systematic policy. Those enjoying the benefits of 
the soil have tried to maintain their isolation by 
artificial means, for the frontier notion is . 
deeply rooted. . This is why the jungle savages 
of Africa lay snares at approaches to their villages, 
why mountain tribes such as Circassians (Cherkess), 
Kurds and Kafirs, intrench themselves in the least 
accessible places; why even Tibetans have relegated 
their national holy of holies to the most distant 
valley.* 


Even when no such barriers are set up, 
and when no formal prohibition of strang- 
ers exists, there is frequently a general air 
of dislike, hostility, and even hatred that 
is unmistakable.** It should not be as- 
sumed, however, that aversion to strangers 
is part of ‘human nature;’’ in certain situa- 
tions they may be welcomed as bearers of 
news, traders, etc.44 When suspicion and 


‘t Bagehot, op. cit., pp. 24-25. 

42 La Blache, op. cét., p. 72. 

43**. . . . In the ancient Aryan language the 
words for enemy and stranger, for example, zenos, hostis, 
were the same; whilst sébja, sippa, meant equally clan 
and peace’’ (F. Miiller-Lyer, as quoted in Davis and 
Barnes, op. cit., p. 38). 

4 ‘Caesar, when informed of these matters, fearing 
the fickle disposition of the Gauls, who are easily 
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antipathy are especially evident, it is fre- 
quently due to disagreeable past experi- 
ences, religious fanaticism, or infraction of 
the mores by the stranger. This last is 
probably a fruitful cause of antagonism, 
for, when a group has followed certain 
practices for centuries, they are not likely 
to greet with acclaim the man who calmly 
disregards the most elementary injunctions 
of the sacred community—Schiller’s words 


apply: 


Denn aus Gemeinem ist der Mensch gemacht 

Und die Gewohnheit nennt er seine Amme. 
Weh’ dem, der an den wiirdig alten Hausrath 

Ihn riihrt, das theure Erbstiick seiner Ahnen! 
Das Jahr iibt cine heiligende Kraft; 

Was grau vor Alter ist, das ist ihm géttlich.® 


And this is Boas’ interpretation of the 
heiligende Kraft: 


Intolerance is often, if not always, based on the 
strength of automatic reactions and upon the feeling 
of intense displeasure felt in acts opposed to our own 
automatism. The apparent fanaticism exhibited in 
the persecution of heretics must be explained in this 
manner. . . . Its psychological basis was ; 
the impossibility of changing a habit of thought that 





prompted to take up resolutions, and much addicted 
to change, considered that nothing was to be intrusted 
to them; for it is the custom of that people to compel 
travelers to stop, even against their inclination, and 
inquire what they may have heard, or may know, 
respecting any matter; and in towns the common 
people throng around merchants and force them to 
state from what countries they come, and what affairs 
they know of there. They often engage in resolutions 
concerning the most important matters, induced by 
these reports and stories alone; of which they must 
necessarily instantly repent since they yield to mere 
unauthorized reports; and since most people give to 
their questions answers framed agreeably to their 
wishes’ (Caesar, Commentaries, IV, v). 
45 Friedrich Schiller, Wallenstein, ‘‘Wallenstein’s 
Tod,’ I, 4. The following is Coleridge's translation: 
For of the wholly common is man made, 
And custom is his nurse! Woe then to them 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dear inheritance 
From his forefathers! For time consecrates; 
And what is grey with age becomes religion. 
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had become automatic and the consequent impossi- 
bility of following new lines of thought, which, for 
this very reason, seemed anti-social; that is, criminal.‘ 


From what we know of the multiplicity of 
taboos and restrictions governing every 
detail of the institutional life of many 
preliterate groups,” it is easy to see how 
even the most amiable of strangers might 
commit sacrilege every time he turned 
around; only a long course of training from 
some preliterate friend combining the 
abilities of Emily Post and Cardinal Hayes 
could save him from the deadly social- 
religious blunder, as Malinowski im- 
plicitly indicates: 


It is a very far cry from the famous answer given 
long ago by a representative authority who, asked 
what are the manners and customs of the natives, 
answered, ‘Customs none, manners beastly,’ to the 
position of the modern Ethnographer! This latter, 
with his tables of kinship terms, genealogies, maps, 
plans, and diagrams, proves an extensive and big 
organization, shows the constitution of the tribe, 
of the clan, of the family; and he gives us a picture of 
the natives subjected to a strict code of behaviour 
and good manners, to which in comparison the life 
at the Court of Versailles or Escurial was free and 
easy.*8 


A further corroboration of the thesis 
that the aversion is not to the stranger as 
such, but to the stranger offending against 
the folkways and mores of the in-group, is 
found in the fact that social control also 


Boas, op. cit., pp. 156-57. 

47 “The imaginary barbarian—the man who fights 
and kills at his mere caprice—existed no more than 
the ‘blood-thirsty’ savage. The real barbarian was 
living, on the contrary, under a wide series of institu- 
tions, imbued with considerations as to what may be 
useful or noxious to his tribe or confederation, and 
these institutions were piously handed down from 
generation to generation in verses and songs, in prov- 
erbs or triads, in sentences and instructions. The 
more we study them the more we recognize the nar- 
row bonds which united men in their villages’ 
(Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, as quoted in Sims, The 
Village Community, p. 25). 

** Malinowski, op. cét., p. 10. 
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weighs heavily upon the occasional local 
deviate who has the itch for innovation*® 
and not merely upon the stranger.°° New 
found that among the Wanika a villager 
who improved the style of his hut, who 
made a larger doorway than ordinary, who 
wore a finer or different dress than his 
fellows, was instantly fined; Tylor has 
made classical the case of the Dyaks who 
were heavily fined for felling trees by 
V-shaped cuttings in the European fashion 
instead of the much less efficient method 
sanctified by custom; the tremendous con- 
servative influence of religious practices in 
ancient Greek and Roman society is the 
theme of Fustel de Coulanges’ La Cité 
antique; and Keane refers to conservative 
cannibals in Africa who argued that the 
abolition of the custom of killing and eat- 
ing enemies would ruin the State. These 
instances, cited by Cowan,*! might be 
multiplied ad nauseam. 

Indeed, there is at present a vast mass of 
scientific opinion in support of the general 
theses that vicinal isolation facilitates the 
crystallization of agencies of control, that 
it is one of the most important means of 
maintaining social stability and mental 
immobility, and that it is frequently cor- 
related with marked aversion to intruders. 
Were we to say much more on these points 
we should simply be retailing the ordinary 
stock-in-trade of every sociologist—if we 
have not already done so! 

‘9 “Any conspicuous digression on the part of the 
individual from the set norm of thought and action, 
is resented and repressed not merely as a breach of 
custom, but as a flagrant violation of the very essence 
of the group culture, as an unnatural act’’ (Alexander 
A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, pp. 401-05). 

8° ‘Any action that differs from those performed 
by us habitually strikes us immediately as ridiculous 


or objectionable, according to the emotional tone 


that accompanies it. Often deviations from auto- 
matic actions are strongly resented’’ (Boas, op. cét., 
p. 154). 

A, G, Cowan, Master-Clues in World-History, p. 


227 ff. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN ENGLAND 
ERNEST BOULDIN HARPER 


Kalamazoo College 


I 


NDOCTRINATED as a student with 
the teachings of Walter Bagehot, 
Herbert Spencer, and the late Graham 

Wallas, and stimulated as a teacher by the 
works of Hobhouse and Westermarck, the 
writer had long been accustomed to regard 
England as a land flowing with the milk 
and honey of sociology. Observations 
made recently, however, served to modify 
if not to shatter this faith. Modern sci- 
entific and academic sociology was dis- 
covered to be in a rather undeveloped and 
even moribund condition. It was a dis- 
tinct shock to learn that only a single chair 
of sociology existed in the universities of 
Great Britain. The professional associa- 
tion seemed below par and its journal cer- 
tainly not up to the standard of the earlier 
Sociological Papers. Some work was being 
done along the line of local studies, but on 
the side of theory, research, and teaching, 
sociology in England appeared definitely 
weak. Perhaps it would be fairer and 
more exact to say that it appeared to be 
rare. 

After several months spent in visiting 
classes, reading publications, and consult- 
ing teachers, officials of the ‘‘Institute,”’ 
and others, the following conclusions were 
reached. First, that ‘“‘official’’ sociology 
in England at the present moment is 
largely non-academic. Further, that most 
of the writing labelled sociological during 
recent years has been of a general philo- 
sophical and individualized type rather 
than scientific, and that professional inter- 
est has centered largely in practical appli- 
cations, non-technical local community 
investigations, and training institutes. 
Secondly, in so far as it is academic, with 


the single exception of the London School 
of Economics where there has been a 
steady development, sociology is not to 
be found as such but only in the institu- 
tional disguise of ‘‘social science’’ (social 
work), or in such related departments as 
anthropology, ethics, political science and 
philosophy. A brief review of the back- 
grounds of sociology in England, of the 
beginnings of academic development, its 
present university status, and of the his- 
tory of professional organization will per- 
haps make these contentions clearer. 


I 


When we recall that many of the roots 
of American sociology lie in British soil 
it seems strange that the plant has not 
flourished there as it has in this country. 
Going back to the pre-evolutionary period 
we find Buckle advancing ideas which 
though now largely discarded did influence 
sociological thought for a time. In his 
History of Civilization (1857, he pointed out 
the increasing influence of mental factors 
in human development concomitant with a 
decrease in the power of the physical envi- 
ronment, though he still perhaps over- 
stated the importance of climate. Fur- 
thermore, in an over-ambitious fashion he 
attempted to describe social phenomena in 
statistical and physical terms. In this 
same period John Stuart Mill produced a 
book on Comte, and even proposed a new 
character which he called 

Other pre-Spencerian writ- 


science of 

“ethology.”' 
ers of more or less significance for the his- 
tory of sociology were Hume,' Adam 


1 Treatise on Human Nature, 1739, Philosophical 


Essays, 174148, and Political Discourses, 1751. 
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Smith,* Sir Henry Maine,* John Ferguson 
McLennan,‘ and Lecky.® 

Although Darwin possessed certain 
ideas that might be termed sociological it 
was left to Herbert Spencer to attempt the 
formulation of a general theory of social 
life in terms of the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis. It is most important for this discus- 
sion that Spencer was not an academic 
person. Instead he was a poor engineer, 
and was never accepted by the university 
group in England where his influence was 
far less than in America. Again, he failed 
to realize the extent to which he was 
biased by his individualistic and anar- 
chistic politics. For Spencer sociology 
was merely a part of a larger system of 
thought in developing which he employed 
both inductive and deductive methods, 
analyzing anthropological as well as bio- 
logical data. He was guided not only by 
evolutionary theories but by certain other 
conceptions, such as that of the struggle 
between groups. We owe to Spencer, 
moreover, the introduction into the Eng- 
lish language of the term ‘‘sociology,”’ 
itself a mixture of Latin and Greek. 

Following Spencer all attempts at build- 
ing up a comprehensive sociology were 
abandoned. In its place we note an 
interest in applied studies dealing with 
social problems, or else in specialties 
related to sociology, such as anthropol- 
ogy. Eugenics was born, and Darwinian 
theories of evolution instead of Spencerian 
prevailed. Although Hobhouse in Eng- 
land and Ward in America attacked the 
narrow, biological conceptions that be- 
came dominant, no general sociological 
system was proposed. The nearest ap- 
proach perhaps is to be seen in the social 


2 Theory of Moral Sentiments, 1759, and The Wealth of 
Nations, 1776. 

8 Ancient Law, 1861. 

* Primitive Marriage, 1865. 

5 History of European Morals, 1869. 


philosophy of such men as T. H. Green 
and Bosanquet. 


Ill 


Thus it is seen that the non-academic 
status of Spencer, and an over-emphasis 
upon a myopic evolutionary point of view 
were perhaps influential in hampering the 
début of sociology as a recognized subject 
in the universities of England. When its 
appearance is presently described it will 
be seen to have been prejudiced by the 
presence of the more mature and yet closely 
related disciplines of ethnology, compara- 
tive ethics, and comparative psychology. 
The very fact of the vested interests repre- 
sented by these established departments 
made it harder for the newer study of social 
life to gain a foothold. 

By the school year of 1903-4 short lec- 
ture courses were being given at the 
London School of Economics by Wester- 
marck, Hobhouse, and others. The fol- 
lowing year Westermarck was appointed 
University Lecturer in sociology for a 
period of three years. Then providen- 
tially a Scottish financial midwife in the 
person of Martin White, a merchant and 
member of Parliament, appeared and 
assisted at the birth of the department. 
In 1906 he endowed a chair in sociology 
and the following year Hobhouse received 
the appointment. Simultaneously Mr. 
White established also a five-year lecturer- 
ship for Westermarck in the same institu- 
tion. At this time Westermarck was also 
professor of moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Helsingfors, to which institu- 
tion he has since withdrawn. The emerg- 
ing distinction between sociology and 
anthropology, with which both Hobhouse 
and his colleague were concerned, was 
fostered by the appointment, but without 
endowment, of Haddon, as professor of 
ethnology. 

Professor Leonard Trelawney Hobhouse 
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began his career as a student of philosophy 
at Oxford in revolt against the current 
Hegelianism. Idealism did not serve to 
explain Evil, he felt, and so he began to 
develop a sort of rational empiricism and 
became the founder of English realism. 
In his search for facts he first studied ani- 
mal behavior and did much to establish 
comparative psychology in Great Britain. 
Out of this work came his Mind in Evolu- 
tion(1g01). Next he turned to the investi- 
gation of primitive man and analyzed a 
great deal of anthropological data, thus 
illustrating a technique still considered 
sound. In 1906 he published Morals in 
Evolution, which Professor Ginsberg aptly 
terms a ‘‘broad study of human evolution 
in terms of psychology and anthropol- 
ogy.”’® In this book he attempted a mor- 
phology of social institutions, based upon 
anthropological data, suggested methods 
for correlating various aspects of social 
change, analyzed the psychological, bio- 
logical, and especially the social condi- 
tions of development, and proposed finally, 
the hypothesis of correlation between 
social progress as thus measured and the 
growth of mind. He concluded that there 
had been an evolution in social institutions 
under the guidance of social mentality; he 
affirmed his belief in this ‘rational good"’ 
and in the reality of progress, but insisted 
at the same time that such evolution was 
not automatic. Evil is real, he thought, 
and there are limitations to human devel- 
opment. The mechanisms which hinder 
and hamper teleological and spiritual 
forces may, however, be overcome by 
social coérdination and intelligence, and 


6 J. A. Hobson and M. Ginsberg, L. T. Hobhouse: 
His Life and Works, London, 1931, pp. 123-77. (See 
also, M. Ginsberg, ‘Obituary: Prof. L. T. Hobhouse,”’ 
Nature, 104: 153-54, July 27th, 1929.) The writer is 
indebted to Professor Ginsberg for much of the inter- 
pretation herein given of the work of Spencer, Hob- 
house, and Westermarck. 


the job of the sociologist is therefore to 
study institutions and relate them to the 
growth of the human mind. Despite this 
philosophical cast Hobhouse’s work is 
not mere speculation: he fed on factual 
material which he digested with the aid 
of brilliant hypotheses. 

Edward Westermarck, the outstanding 
contemporary and colleague of Hobhouse 
until the latter's death, was not, of course, 
an Englishman. Yet he wrote in English 
and was identified in a part-time capacity 
with the London School of Economics 
from 1903 to 1929. He may, therefore, 
very properly be considered as among the 
founders of British sociology. Unlike 
Hobhouse he was not a rationalist, and 
was dominated by Darwinism. His 
Origin and Development of Moral Ideas was 
contemporary with Hobhouse’s work but 
independent of it. Similar conclusions 
were reached in the two studies but differ- 
ent methods were employed. 

Westermarck constructed no systematic 
sociology. For him, too, it was essen- 
tially a study of social institutions. He 
finds the ‘‘causes’’ of institutions in the 
underlying psychological motives which 
are perpetuated by the survival value of 
the institution in question, which are 
simply forms of social relationships regu- 
lated and sanctioned by society. ‘‘Soci- 
ety’’ in turn is a grouping characterized by 
more or less codperation, not necessarily 
involving physical proximity. He dis- 
covers the origin of this co6peration in the 
parental impulses and in the mutual en- 
deavors of primitive man in food-getting 
and other communal activities. In con- 
nection with marriage he did some very 
early pioneer work (1891) and exhibited 
extraordinarily good common sense. He 
was among the first to attack the so-called 
evidence in favor of promiscuity and group 
marriage, arguing that the alleged cases 
were really fraternal polyandry or polyg- 
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amy. Briffault, who assaulted Wester- 
marck’s position in a rather emotional 
manner, apparently believed the latter had 
theological reasons for supporting the 
monogamous family. As Westermarck, 
however, frequently criticized religion and 
the church there seems to be no good basis 
for this assumption. 

The ‘‘regulation’’ to which institutions 
are subjected is to be found in custom and 
law, while “‘sanctions’’ are constituted by 
public approval and disapproval, and in- 
volve ‘‘moral’’ emotions. Such approval 
or disapproval is a matter of ascertainable 
fact in each society. But enlightenment 
may alter the nature of moral or “‘retribu- 
tive’’ emotion. We may indeed feel, 
Westermarck agrees, that a certain act is, 
or is not, a “‘proper object of resentment,” 
i.¢., 18, Of is not, unreasonable. This 
admission practically destroys his theory 
of strict empiricism and leads to a ration- 
alistic ethic. 

Upon the death of Hobhouse in June 
1929 and the retirement of Westermarck 
from England in the same year, Dr. Morris 
Ginsberg was appointed Martin White 
Professor of Sociology in the University of 
London. As it had already become neces- 
sary for the University to supplement the 
original grant no additional lecturer was 
provided. Professor Ginsberg had been 
closely associated with both the older soci- 
ologists and their mantles fell most 
properly upon him. His works, which 
illustrate his range of interest, include a 
Psychology of Society, published in 1921, 
Dialogues on Metaphysics, The Material Cul- 
ture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples (with Wheeler and Hobhouse), and 
recently in collaboration with J. A. Hob- 
son, L. T. Hobhouse: His Life and Works. 

The influence of Hobhouse is seen in 
Ginsberg’s definition of sociology, in 1927, 
as “‘the science of social institutions . . 
or the science dealing with the forms or 
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modes of social relationships as they are 
exhibited in the civilization or culture of 
a people.’’? He goes on to say that, in dis- 
tinguishing it from the special social sci- 
ences, sociology may be viewed as pri- 
marily concerned with either the form of 
social relationships, or their content. He 
criticises Simmel’s conception of sociology 
as a specialty aiming at the discovery of 
the “‘ultimate forms of social relation- 
ships,’’ as involving an overemphasis upon 
form. There is danger, he thinks, in soci- 
ology assuming an identity of content with 
the special social sciences and in being 
satisfied in dealing with such material ina 
characteristic way, i.e. in terms of such 
concepts or principles as ‘‘competition,”’ 
for example. If however, some attention 
is paid to collecting its own typical data, 
as well as to subjecting social data in gen- 
eral to sociological analysis, this would 
constitute a fruitful method. 

For his own part he apparently prefers 
to attempt the definition of sociology by 
reference to distinctive content. He feels 
that a general science is needed to correct 
the special social sciences, and thus soci- 
ology may be defined as *‘the science which 
deals with social life as a whole in contra- 
distinction to the special sciences which 
deal with special aspects of human life."’’ 
He argues in favor of a synthetic view of 
the subject as one which utilizes the more 
specialized sciences but interprets their 
results in the light of the ‘‘broader 
principles of social organization which 
often escape the specialist.’’ But, such an 
interpretation must be one of social life as 
a whole and not a mere summary of the 
findings of the other sciences, and must 
furnish generalizations which they either 
do not or are unable to make. Thus ina 
sense ethnology and political science, to 

7 ‘The Scope of Sociology,’’ Economica, 7: 135-49, 
June 1927, and unpublished lectures. 


8 Ibid., p. 139. 
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choose two examples, may be regarded as 
specialisms within the broader sociologi- 
cal field. Specifically the objectives of 
sociology are: 1. To determine the nature 
of the various social groupings and trace 
their development; 2. to determine by 
comparative method and quantitative 
measurement, as far as possible, interrela- 
tions between institutions; 3. to formulate 
empirical laws; and 4. to interpret these 
laws in the light of the more ultimate 
principles of life and mind, and discover 
the relation of social facts to civilization 
as a whole, primitive and modern. 

Americans would probably regard Gins- 
berg’s approach as essentially philosophi- 
cal. That it is not of the arm-chair 
variety, however, is clearly indicated in 
his use of factual material, especially of 
anthropological data. Furthermore, there 
is a distinct psychological emphasis run- 
ning through all his work, and it is inter- 
esting to note in passing that he is quite 
skeptical of the doctrine of instincts which 
is still current among British psycholo- 
gists, many of whom continue to bend the 
knee to McDougall. In Professor Gins- 
berg’s inaugural address in 1930 he con- 
demned the theory as misleading, and 
insisted that a restatement was necessary 
in terms perhaps of Hobhouse’s conception 
of ‘root interests,’ or ‘‘basic needs.’’9 

In the very catholicity and comprehen- 
siveness of such a conception of sociology 
lies, perhaps, one of the explanations why 
it has failed to expand as an academic 
subject in England. Minimizing rather 
than accentuating its differences from the 
older sciences and concentrating on its 
more philosophic and integrative func- 
tions it has not succeeded in gaining for 
itself any wide acceptance as a distinct 
scientific technique. 

Although work labeled sociology is 


®*'The Place of Instinct in Social Theory,’’ Eco- 
nomica, Feb. 1931, pp. 25-44. 
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offered in only one English university, 
courses related to this subject or contain- 
ing similar material are found in two con- 
nections. Under the head of ‘‘social 
science,’’ or “‘social study,’’ which appar- 
ently means social technology or applied 
sociology and included social work train- 
ing courses, one discovers much that might 
well pass as sociology in America. Such 
departments exist not only at the School of 
Economics but at the universities of Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds, and Glasgow. 
At the former, Carr-Saunders is professor 
of social science. Although starting his 
career as a biologist he has become inter- 
nationally known for his population 
studies and is regarded as a sociologist in 
England. C. De Lisle Burns, too, at the 
University of Glasgow, teaches courses in 
“citizenship’’ which include much mate- 
tial of an applied sociological nature. 

In a second connection the visiting stu- 
dent may find the sociological approach 
and method as well as familiar materials, 
and that is, in related “‘pure’’ social science 
departments. At Oxford, for instance, 
there are sociologically significant courses 
offered under the head of political science 
and anthropology. The same thing 1s 
true at the University of London. The 
union of sociology and economics still 
quite common in this country, is not how- 
ever, observed in England. In still other 
institutions comparative ethics, compara- 
tive and social psychology, anthropology, 
social theory and philosophy have incor- 
porated elements of sociology which, in a 
country where the latter enjoyed a more 
autonomous existence, would be sepa- 
rately organized. It is interesting, too, 
that the first course to be given in crimi- 
nology as such in Great Britain was offered 
in the “‘Social Science and Administration 
Department”’ at the School of Economics 
in the spring of 1932. As for ecology it 
can hardly be said to have made its début 
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in England, though much that we would 
label ecological may be found in depart- 
ments of social geography as that, for 
example, at the University College in 
Exeter. 

The London School of Economics and 
Political Science, a branch of that omni- 
vorous educational trust, the University 
of London, is the only institution in Eng- 
land possessing a Department of Sociology. 
The staff includes the Martin White Pro- 
fessor, Morris Ginsberg, a reader, and an 
assistant lecturer. One finds approxi- 
mately thirty ‘‘majors’’ working in the 
department in any one year. Sociology 
may be elected in the last two of the three 
years of the undergraduate course (B.A. 
and B.Sc. in Economics), and from 50 to 
60 per cent of the candidate's entire work 
may be in sociology. In addition to 
introductory lectures, honours courses, 
and graduate seminars, classes are given 
in ‘‘Comparative Social Institutions,’’ 
“Comparative Economic Institutions,"’ 
‘Social Psychology,”’ ‘Ethics and Social 
Philosophy,’’ ‘‘Comparative Religion,"’ 
“The Family,’’ ‘Social Developments in 
Modern England,"’ and ‘‘Recent British 
Contributions to Sociology and Social Psy- 
chology.’’ One notes with interest that 
whereas the instinct theories of Mc- 
Dougall are still reverenced and taught in 
other courses, where a number of his 
former students preside, the case is quite 
otherwise in the sociology department. 

Two types of instruction are followed: 
the lecture and the seminar. In the former 
an hour of unrelieved or ‘‘straight’’ lec- 
turing, intended to orient and stimulate the 
student to do his own reading, is usually 
followed by an hour or less of discussion 
under the direction of the same professor. 
Seminars are given to both graduates and 
undergraduates, and consist of the con- 
ventional criticism and discussion of 
papers presented by members of the 


group. There areno general courses using 
the combination lecture-report-discussion 
method so common with us. Students 
undertake no “‘projects’’ and do no ‘“‘field 
work"’ or like fol de rol. In fact student 
participation during the time of the class 
is limited to note-taking, joining in the 
post-lecture questioning, and _ reading 
papers in the seminars. The entire lack 
of ‘‘assignments’’ would delight the heart 
of the American undergraduate. 

There is nothing in the teaching proce- 
dure that approaches the ‘‘laboratory 
method”’ recently introduced in the States 
in connection with so-called courses in 
“experimental sociology,’’ or with field 
studies in ecology. Quizzes and examina- 
tions are infrequent though more common 
here than in other British universities. 
The transferable ‘‘unit’’ of credit is of 
course unknown. It should be noted, 
however, that in the department of anthro- 
pology, which is separately organized, 
Professor Malinowski has been experi- 
menting with the small, interrupted-by- 
discussion class. 


IV 


Turning next to the official organization 
of sociology in England we may infer that 
its limited growth in comparison with 
similar organizations in other scientific 
fields is connected with the immature uni- 
versity status of the subject. Naturally, 
therefore, the professional organization 
that exists is to a large extent non- 
academic in its nature. In 1904, when 
Westermarck and Hobhouse first began to 
give courses at the School of Economics, 
the Sociological Society was founded. 
Under the auspices of this association the 
Sociological Papers, containing high-grade, 
scholarly articles by representative men 
were published. The Papers were discon- 
tinued in 1906 with the founding of the 
Sociological Review. Sociologists in Great 
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Britain with whom this problem was dis- 
cussed agreed that there has been a steady 
deterioration in the character of the con- 
tributions to the Review, and it was not 
considered worthy of the best English 
sociological scholarship today. 

The fate of the Review is apparently tied 
up with the organization of another socio- 
logical venture of a different sort, the Le 
Play House. This institution was founded 
by Mr. and Mrs. Victor Branford and 
financed largely by them. The purpose of 
Le Play House was the very laudable one 
of developing the practical applications of 
the current theoretical type of sociology. 
In line with this, objective community 
surveys, of a more or less superficial sort, 
were undertaken, and in 1924, a journal 
called Observation was launched. It was 
to be a magazine devoted to description of 
“people, activities and places,’’ but sur- 
vived only six years, the last number ap- 
pearing in March 1930. During the latter 
part of the decade, 1920-1930, Le Play 
House leaders came to dominate the policy 
of the Review with a narrowing result. 
The somewhat individualized social phi- 
losophy of Mr. Branford found a medium 
of expression here at the sacrifice perhaps 
of the earlier and more representative char- 
acter of the journal. The outcome was 
that the arm-chair and non-academic 
nature of this type of sociology became 
more and more apparent, despite the inter- 
est in local surveys. 

With the death of Mr. Branford two 
years ago, the Sociological Society and Le 
Play House were merged to form the 
present ‘“‘Institute of Sociology.’’ The 
election of Professor R. R. Marett as a 
recent president symbolized the intention 
to draw in the anthropological and other 
social science interests. Publication of 
the Society's Review was continued by the 
Institute as well as the practical work of 
Play House, the name of which was 
retained in the joint title. 


A contrasting policy to that of the 
American Sociological Society is seen in 
the considerable number of community 
surveys which have been made and in con- 
nection with which training classes for 
the local workers are set up in the various 
localities. In addition to the annual 
meeting of the Institute, summer con- 
ferences are held, and several series of 
monthly discussion meetings are being 
promoted. The last annual session, held 
in January, 1932, centered around the topic 
of ‘The Family."’ Both practical and 
theoretical aspects received attention, and 
numerous specimens of the ‘“‘Civic and 
Regional Surveys’’ were exhibited. Dur- 
ing the following spring and summer the 
monthly discussion meetings were also 
devoted to this subject. A special group 
was formed in connection with the London 
arrangements for studies preparatory to the 
Second International Conference on Social 
Work. In codperation with the British 
National Committee for the International 
Conference, the Institute published a num- 
ber of bulletins dealing with various 
phases of family social work in Great 
Britain. 

The liaison of the Institute of Sociology 
with social work is clearly evident in these 
activities. Both in this and in other con- 
nections the interest and participation of 
many scholars and social workers are 
elicited, to a greater extent, in fact than 
the Institute membership of nearly five 
hundred would indicate. 


V 


We have seen that academic sociology 
as such does not exist in England apart 
from the University of London. It has 
been noted further that the official organi- 
zation is primarily concerned with its own 
brand of sociology on the one hand, with 
practical applications and social work 
problems, on the other. What of the 
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future? The sociologists of the London 
School of Economics are particularly con- 
cerned with the fate of the journal, and it 
is no breach of confidence to state now that 
plans are under way for a drastic modifica- 
tion of the policy of the Review. Under 
the leadership of such men as Professor 
Ginsberg and Mr. Alexander Farquharson, 
a leading spirit of the Institute, an attempt 
will be made as soon as the financial status 
of the organization is adjusted to reéstab- 
lish a thoroughly scholarly and scientific 
journal with a large and representative 
staff of editors and contributors. 

The controversy between the two groups 
in the Institute—the one favoring the ap- 
plication of sociology to immediate and 
local social problems, and the other which 
insists upon a more theoretical and ‘‘pure’’ 
type of science—is interesting to American 


sociologists since it suggests an ever. 
present problem facing our own Society, 
It is easy to understand the development of 
this practical interest in England. In the 
absence of leadership that might have been 
expected from strong departments in 
numerous institutions, and in the presence 
of the challenging problems of the post- 
war period the policy adopted was in- 
evitable. 

It would seem, finally, that the way out 
lies in the old formula of ‘‘both-and,” 
rather than, “‘either-or."’ With a journal 
revamped under the guidance of an in- 
creasing number of scientific sociologists, 
whatever their academic titles, plus the 
local community surveys, training classes, 
and social work institutes centering at 
Le Play House, there is indeed much to 
anticipate from sociology in England. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES IN LONDON 
SCHOOLS 
ROBERT E. CHADDOCK 


Columbia University 


I 

HE educational system of a com- 

munity offers the greatest oppor- 

tunity for social meliorism. Wher- 
ever a defect or maladjustment exists in the 
home environment the effect upon the 
child may be observed when it enters 
school, if not before. The development of 
children may be adversely influenced by 
neglect, poverty or ignorance; by physical 
surroundings, or by hereditary taint; but, 
whatever the cause may be, the early signs 
of injury are to be seen at school. 

The school, therefore, enlists and stimu- 
lates the codperation of all agencies which 
exist for the betterment of home condi- 
tions, for the removal of preventable 


handicaps, and for the mitigation of the 
results of uncontrolled causes affecting the 
welfare of children. The school must be 
concerned with the effects of environ- 
mental influences upon the child because 
his bodily and mental fitness to benefit by 
instruction conditions the effectiveness of 
the educational system itself. The school 
is concerned with provision for the special 
needs of individual children, and with the 
social conditions that surround the child 
apart from the school. In this wide 
domain of education there is scope and 
great need for the assistance of voluntary 
organizations and individual workers, 
coéperating with the officials of State and 
Municipality. 
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The ideals of school hygiene have been 
approached along very different lines in 
different cities and countries. Sweden has 
led in physical training; France furnished 
the example of her “‘Cantines Scholaires;’’ 
Wiesbaden organized the first complete 
model of medical inspection of schools; 
Strassburg gave the first school dental 
service; Charlottenburg showed the way 
of the open-air school; London founded 
the first schools for cripples and for sight- 
saving; the United States led in the organi- 
zation of nutrition classes and child guid- 
ance clinics; and England has evolved the 
most comprehensive plan of medical in- 
spection and treatment of school children 
strictly applied and enforced throughout 
the urban and rural districts of an entire 
country. 

Medical inspection is merely a technical 
organization to explore and unveil the 
condition of each child in order that treat- 
ment of defects may follow with a correct 
regard for the facts of the individual case. 
The test of such an arrangement is what is 
done for the child who is found to be defec- 
tive or maladjusted, and what is done to 
prevent the recurrence of defects and 
maladjustments. The real problem is 
that of getting something done about the 
health of school children. 


II 


The distinguishing characteristic of the 
organization of school hygiene in the Lon- 
don elementary schools is that it is an 
official system on a voluntary basis. It is the 
purpose of this paper to explain how this 


1 The writer acknowledges with deep appreciation 
his obligation to Dr. C. J. Thomas, M.B., B.Sc., 
D.P.H., Senior Medical Officer, London County 
Council, in charge of school medical inspection, for 
his courtesy in making possible observation of the 
inspection service and follow-up work in operation, 
and for his generous assistance in understanding the or- 
ganization. The writer has utilized also the report 
by Dr. Thomas, ‘Social and Health Work in Schools." 


plan operates. Many municipal services 
have begun as voluntary efforts and have 
been taken over later by the public author- 
ity. A bureaucratic organization often 
has little patience with volunteer workers; 
and, on their part, voluntary assistants are 
frequently idealists who are unable to 
compromise, and who refuse to accept the 
practicable in their enthusiasm for an ideal 
not yet attainable. In most places, more- 
over, where voluntary agencies flourish 
they work side by side with official insti- 
tutions, avoiding friction by mutual agree- 
ment as to spheres of activity. 

It is a very human business to achieve 
health, and medical science alone is not 
equal to the task. A purely bureaucratic 
system may work efficiently but it tends to 
become a machine; it lacks spontaneity and 
may lack essential human qualities. The 
criticism is often heard that it has a brain 
but no heart. This type of organization 
loses by refusing the aid of the voluntary 
worker and the voluntary association. 
The London School Authority, under the 
County Council, has attempted to incor- 
porate voluntary services into an official 
plan and to weave the two together. 
Reliance is placed on voluntary assistance 
in carrying out treatment, after school 
doctors and nurses have discovered defects. 
The system has become an active, human 
organization in which officials and tech- 
nical staff join hands with children, 
parents, local citizens, and private organi- 
zations in doing something about the health of 
school children. Since localities in a city 
differ so widely in environmental and 
social conditions, health is a neighbor- 
hood problem of first importance. 

The laws of 1907 and 1908 made the edu- 
cation authority responsible for feeding 
needy school children, for medical inspec- 
tion, and for providing treatment for those 
found defective. This education authority 
for the city of London is part of the organi- 


propa ater 
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zation of the London County Council. 
Therefore, school hygiene in the elemen- 
tary schools is under the direction of the 
Education Officer and the County Medical 
Officer of Health. The Council found 
that voluntary agencies were already doing 
much of the work required by the laws of 
1907 and 1908. It was decided not to 
supersede these agencies but only to act as 
an organizing and co6rdinating authority; 
and, where insufficient provision was 
found, to attempt to induce private agen- 
cies to fill the gaps. The direction of 
these social services was placed in the 
hands of the Central Children’s Care Sub- 
Committee of the Education Committee 
of the Council. 

In practically every school under the 
education authority, a voluntary, local 
School Care Committee has been or- 
ganized. The following up of children in 
the elementary schools found to be defec- 
tive at medical inspections and the physi- 


cal care of the children is entrusted by the 
Council generally to this local, voluntary 


committee. In 1929* these care commit- 
tees numbered 934, with 5,905 voluntary 
workers in active membership. The paid 
staff of the care organization includes, 
besides the central administration, 12 dis- 
trict organizers, 5 divisional treatment 
organizers, and 122 assistant organizers. 
The almost 6000 voluntary workers are 
directed by this corps of trained organizers 
who are salaried employees of the Council. 
The organizers are trained in social science 
and hold degrees or diplomas from various 
universities and training schools. They 
train the new volunteers and are active in 
advising, assisting, and supplementing the 
local school care committees. 

The City of London is divided into 12 
educational districts, with a district or- 


* Annual Report of the Council, 1929, Vol. III, 
Public Health, London County Council, P. S. King 
and Son, 1930. 
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ganizer in charge of each who directs the 
social services of the schools in her dis- 
trict. Besides, she maintains a bureau for 
mutual exchange of information with all 
voluntary and official social services oper- 
ating in her district, in other spheres of 
service than the schools, e.g. National 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 
the Poor Law Guardians, the Tuberculosis 
Care Committees, the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund, etc. The entire care or- 
ganization is in charge of a Principal 
Organizer, who attends meetings of the 
Central Care Committee and reports to the 
two chief officers of the Council concerned 
with this work, the Educational Officer, 
on general care matters, and the Chief 
Medical Officer in matters of medical care. 


Ill 


The local School Care Committees are 
responsible to the Council for the whole 
social service work of the schools in their 
respective neighborhoods. In order to 
assure close codperation with the medical 
inspection staff one of the children’s care 
workers attends each inspection. There 
she sees the school physician at work and 
ascertains fully his views on each child 
examined. 

The writer attended a morning inspec- 
tion at an elementary school in June, 1930. 
There were present, in a room in the school 
devoted to the purpose, a woman school 
doctor, the school nurse, the head mistress 
of the school, a volunteer representative of 
the Care Committee for that school, and, 
in most cases, the mothers of the children 
under examination. The usual routine of 
medical examination proceeded under the 
doctor's sympathetic control. As each 
child was examined and the facts were 
recorded by the nurse, the volunteer 
worker, who had been doing this type of 
work for several years, made her own 
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record for the subsequent use of the mem- 
bers of her care committee in their fol- 
low-up work. She found an opportunity 
for a friendly talk about their children 
with some of the mothers before they left 
the school. In any case, when the inspec- 
tion was over and some twenty children 
had been examined, the care committee 
representative was prepared to take up her 
part of the work of following up the 
defective children. 

The volunteer members of the local care 
committee visit mothers who can not 
attend inspection with their children; fol- 
low up the defective children and persuade 
parents to send them to dental clinic or to 
hospital for treatment; distribute ‘‘attend- 
ance vouchers’’ which entitle the child to 
the necessary treatment at hospitals or at 
health centres; and assess the amounts to 
be paid by parents toward the cost of treat- 
ments or approve free treatment when 
needed and deserved. They also decide 
which children should be fed at school, 
how much parents should pay, and which 
cases Should be fed free of cost. They are 
able to make these decisions only after 
becoming familiar with the home environ- 
ment in friendly contact with parents and 
children. In this work every effort is 
made to preserve and to increase parental 
responsibility. To this end, material as- 
sistance is paid for according to ability, 
and care is taken not to undermine parental 
obligation. 

At all hospitals and centres where school 
children are treated, organizers belonging 
to the social care services of the schools 
are present for the purpose of checking and 
regulating the visits of defective children. 
These organizers inform the local school 
care committee of failures to attend, which 
enables the care committee to take the 
action necessary to secure regular attend- 
ance for treatments as arranged. They 
also inform the care committee when the 
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child is discharged from treatments, and, 
more important, they convey to the local 
committee the advice of the doctor in 
regard to action which should be taken at 
home. The voluntary social service in 
this manner codperates to remove envi- 
ronmental defects in the home itself. 
Efforts are made to improve home condi- 
tions in order to prevent the recurrence of 
sickness. 

Another service by the local care com- 
mittees is the arrangement of country visits 
for the convalescence of sick children. 
They assist the parents to provide the 
necessary clothing, etc., to make it pos- 
sible for their children to attend special 
schools in the country or at the seaside, or 
to be cared for at tuberculosis sanatoria. 
These committees are interested in the dis- 
covery and transfer of children requiring 
special schools, for the mentally defective, 
epileptic, crippled, blind, deaf, for those 
with speech defects, and for those pre- 
disposed to tuberculosis. 


IV 


About 300,000 defective school children 
are given treatment each year. For this 
the Council has organized a comprehensive 
scheme, insisting that the medical and 
surgical services provided outside the 
schools shall be on a voluntary basis, paid 
for by the Council in accordance with the 
amount of service rendered. To provide 
for prompt and certain treatment, the 
great general and special hospitals of the 
city were first approached. Sixteen of 
these have entered agreements with the 
Council for the treatment of children 
recommended by the school doctors, re- 
ceiving payment according to the number 
of treatments. In addition, close associa- 
tion has been arranged with a number of 
other hospitals. 

Since more facilities were required for 
dental treatment and for eye, ear, nose, 





 —— 
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throat, etc., the Council next approached 
the medical practitioners in the different 
districts of the city. The physicians 
agreed to band themselves together and to 
provide treatment centres for school chil- 
dren in different localities, which the doc- 
tors themselves manage, receiving public 
grants at the start to assist in equipping 
the centres, and annual grants from the 
Council to maintain them. At present 
there are over 70 such centres voluntarily 
provided and managed at which 120,000 
children annually receive dental service; 
15,000 attend the ear, nose and throat 
departments, and over 30,000 have spec- 
tacles prescribed, the cost of which, when 
the parents cannot pay, is met by volun- 
tary agencies. Besides, in these centres 
about 90,000 children annually are treated 
for minor ailments. 

In some districts philanthropic persons 
have provided treatment centres on similar 
terms, under the general supervision of 
the Council. The Highgate New Town 
Clinic, one of the most complete centres in 
London, was founded by private gift. Mr. 
and Mrs. Kohnstamm presented it to the 
local community in memory of their two 
sons, both officers, lost in the War. It is 
under the supervision of the Council and 
offers opportunity for local participation 
in support through two types of member- 
ship, with annual dues of 5 shillings and 21 
shillings respectively. School treatments 
and follow-up work for the community 
are organized in the clinic. In addition 
to the services for eye, ear, dental and 
minor ailment cases, a fully equipped 
theatre has been provided for operating 
upon cases of enlarged tonsils and ade- 
noids. A special feature of the clinic is 
wards with 20 beds to permit the children 
to be kept for two nights following opera- 
tions on tonsils. Other centres are pro- 
viding a similar service in different sections 
of the city. There are about 14,000 at- 


tendances annually, for all purposes, at 
the New Town Clinic. 


V 


The voluntary care committee performs 
a final service for the child about to leave 
the elementary school and to enter employ- 
ment at the age of 14 or 15 years. A 
School Leaving Conference is arranged at 
the school for the pupils of that school 
about to enter industry. Here all the 
agencies concerned with the child's future 
can meet together in a friendly manner 
around a table in conference with the child 
who is usually accompanied by at least one 
parent. The writer attended such a con- 
ference at which the Parish Priest presided 
and a County Council organizer acted 
as Secretary. Around the table were 
grouped the head master of the school who 
presented to the conference, immediately 
before he was called for interview, each 
pupil's scholastic standing and the record 
of his final medical examination; a repre- 
sentative of one of the Council's continua- 
tion schools who was able to explain the 
type of continued education appropriate 
to each pupil; and a representative of the 
Juvenile Advisory Committee of the Labor 
Exchange, to give advice on opportu- 
nities for employment in various lines of 
work. 

Before this group was laid a resumé of 
the child's school history, his physical and 
mental characteristics, and the care com- 
mittee’s notes on home conditions. The 
object of the conference was to discuss 
with each child and his parents, in as 
informal and helpful a manner as possible 
and giving due respect to the preferences of 
both parent and child, the kind of work 
for which the pupil was best suited and 
how it was to be obtained; the type of 
continued education desirable; his recrea- 
tion and the way he might obtain help 
from different organizations. 
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The pupils appeared one at a time as 
called, usually accompanied by the mother. 
The priest knew them as members of his 
parish and sought to put them at ease by a 
kindly greeting. In each case both parent 
and child were asked to state freely their 
preference of employment. The last 
health examination record was consulted, 
ince a boy with a weak heart should not 
i¢ placed at heavy manual labor, nor a girl 
with weak eyes at work demanding close 
application in artificial light. The head 
master discussed the capability of each 
pupil for the type of work suggested. For 
example, a boy appeared who wished to 
become a printer but it was noted that 
tuberculosis was present in his family. 
He was advised against the trade and the 
conference offered to help him find work in 
some other trade less dangerous to his 
health. A girl wished to become a 
machine operator in the garment trades. 
Her own eyes were defective and her 
mother was not present because of blind- 
ness. The conference urged that the sug- 
gested trade would be injurious to the girl 
and agreed to confer with the mother and 
try to find work for the daughter. The 
representative of the Labor Exchange 
knew thoroughly the labor market in all 
parts of the city and in various trades. 
The atmosphere of the conference was ex- 
ceedingly human; the advice was kindly, 
positive, and intelligent; the conduct of 
the proceedings was deliberate and busi- 


ness-like. Records were made of the 
recommendations of the conference in each 
case, and both pupils and parents were 
given specific directions for following sug- 
gestions. The care committees are free to 
decide how far they can keep in touch with 
pupils after they leave school. At least 
the young worker is given a favorable 
introduction into his first job. 
VI 

The results of this comprehensive system 
for the care of school children in London 
have worked and are working a revolution 
in the condition of children. According 
to the testimony of school officials the 
sense of parental responsibility has been 
greatly strengthened. The system seems 
to be a great co6rdinated enterprise to get 
things done in reference to the health of 
school children. 

The reports of the care committees com- 
ment frequently on the growing apprecia- 
tion of the parents as shown by their action 
after medical inspections. ‘‘The parents 
are eager for treatment, an attitude that 
speaks wonders for the work of the school 
doctors, nurses, teachers and care commit- 
tee visitors."" Comment is made also on 
“the surprisingly few applications for 
remission of medical charges.'’ In the 
medical work ‘‘the members of care 
committees achieve wonderful results. 
Gradually they are winning the parents 
on to the side of health and hygiene.” 


See Five Years of ‘‘Planning’’ Literature, by Evelyn C. 
Brooks and Lee M. Brooks, in Lisrary AND Work- 
SHOP, pp. 430-465, in this number of Soctat Forczs. 
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A RECLASSIFICATION OF URBAN-RURAL POPULATION 


T. J. WOOFTER, JR. AND EDITH WEBB 


University of North Carolina 


REVIOUS classifications of the popu- 
lation of the United States as urban 
or rural have been unsatisfactory 

because of the inadequacy of census cate- 
gories. Up to “urban” included 
only those within the corporate limits of 
incorporated places with over 2,500 popu- 
and all other population was 


1920, 


lation, 


TABLE | 
Unrrep Srares Popunation, 1930 


(In Thousands) 
NEW 
CLASSIFI- 
CATION 


USUAL | 
CLASSIFI- 
CATION 

19,600 

49354 


Smal] Urban 

Metropolitan Urban... 

Urban. 

Metropolitan Village 
Metropolitan Unincorporated. . .. 
Urban Including Metropolitan 


729 
4,669 


745352 
Total Urban Non-Farm 
Village Outside Metropolitan 

8,455 
Rural Non-Farm Minus Village 


and Metropolitan Unicorpo- 
9,810 


30,158 
122,775 


30,158 


j122,775 


Rural Farm 


| 





classed as rural. This was not accurate in 
that large suburban populations outside of 
corporate limits were classed as rural, as 
were the inhabitants of villages of less 
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than 2,500. It was possible to deduct this 
village population by computation but 
here again the classification was faulty 
because purely agricultural villages were 
not separated from incorporated places 
which were adjacent to and really a part 
of large cities. 

In 1920 a step was taken toward more 
exact Classification by the separation of 
the rural farm from the rural non-farm 
population, the latter category including 
suburban and village population. But the 
rural non-farm category was still inclusive 
of all classes between the open country and 
the city of 2,500. The dwellers in fashion- 
able Peachtree Road were classed with 
those in crossroads hamlets. 

The publication of fairly complete 
metropolitan! statistics for the census of 


1 Metropolitan Districts, Fifteenth Census of the U. S., 
1930, Pp. 5. 
“The metropolitan districts of the census of 1930, 
. include, in addition to the central city or 
cities, all adjacent and contiguous civil divisions 
having a density of not less than 150 inhabitants per 
square mile, and also, as a rule, those civil divisions of 
less density that are directly contiguous to the central 
cities, or are entirely or nearly surrounded by minor 
civil divisions that have required density. This is 
essentially the same principle as was applied in 
determining the metropolitan districts for cities of 
Over 200,000 inhabitants at the censuses of 1910 and 
1920, except that the area which might be included 
within the metropolitan district was then limited to 
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TABLE II—Concluded 
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ES nlaidie ek nde ands ousis ehh cna IERe ae sig 2,626,940 15 485 98 ,493 2,740,918 
SET eos Veen 5k SRR N a Aho ddd eee see eo 4,160,596 36,888 482,909 | 4,680,393 
NE Ete iki hecaceh einie kanes uberneerkenes 34,464 34,464 
ra cia.s sad sigan Walnivg b W's) Wale Sole Rs wines 489,746 9,129 45 431 544,306 
ee ee eer sey 884,539 9,468 84,614 978 ,621 
RS OEE ES POET TR eLET PEELE Tee 5 15695345 551485 612,954 6,237,784 
EE Fle hicie ada vawawas taeas evet ye Ss ws erent 68 , 467,954 709 ,267 4,593,086 | 73,770,307 











* District of Columbia is omitted. 


1930 makes possible the recomputation of 
population distribution into more signifi- 
cant categories, namely metropolitan, 
other cities over 2,500, villages outside of 
metropolitan areas, other rural non-farm 
and rural farm. The 1930 population in 
each of these categories is shown in 
Table I. 

The classification is still faulty in the 
following respects (1) the village popula- 
tion of New England is incomplete because 
of the township system; (2) the other rural 
non-farm is still a ‘‘catch all’’ including 
the suburban population of the non- 
metropolitan cities, the population of 
unincorporated villages such as many in 
New England and many industrial com- 
munities built around a single factory. 





the territory within ten miles of the city boundary. 
At this present census no such limit has been applied. 

““Ninecy-six metropolitan districts have been 
established, each having an aggregate population of 
100,000 or more, and containing one or more central 
cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants. No metropoli- 
tan district was established for those cities which did 
not have in the central city and surrounding area a 
population of at least 100,000." 


It also includes casual country dwellers 
who do not live on a farm. 

However the new classification has the 
following advantages: (1) The popula- 
tion of metropolitan areas is definitely 
separated from that of the smaller cities. 
When this is done it shows 44.6 per cent of 
the total population of the nation residing 
in metropolitan areas. (2) The urban 
population is almost completely accounted 
for since the present categories make it 
possible to add to the population pre- 
viously classified as urban the large unin- 
corporated metropolitan population? and 
the population of villages adjacent to 
metropolises, which are really more urban- 
ized than isolated towns of 10,000. This 
adds to the urban population listed in the 
census volumes 4,670,000 of metropolitan 
unincorporated and 719,000 of metropoli- 
tan village inhabitants, increasing the 1930 


*Of the total in unincorporated metropolitan 
areas, over a million are now classed as urban under 
the extension of the census urban category to include 
all unincorporated minor civil divisions with a density 
of over 1,000 per square mile and a population of over 
10,000. 
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urban population of the United States from 
56.2 per cent of the total as shown by the 
census Classification to 60.6 per cent as 
shown by this classification. In the state 
of New Jersey the percentage urban is 
raised from 82.6 to 91.9 and in Pennsyl- 
vania the change is from 67.8 to 78.3, but 
in the southern and western states little 
change is made. (3) The new classifica- 
tion makes possible the partial separation 
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of true villages from the small suburban 
corporations which are satellites of metro- 
politan areas, which gives a truer picture 
of the relative importance of villages. 

The metropolitan unincorporated and 
metropolitan village population which 
should be added to the urban is shown in 
Table II by states. The relation of the old 
to the new classification is shown in 
Diagram I. 
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THE MOBILITY OF URBAN POPULATION 


A STUDY OF FOUR CITIES OF 30,000 TO 40,000 POPULATION 
WILLIAM ALBIG 


University of Illinois 


OBILITY refers to movement 
M characterized by ease of change 
but, like so many of our socio- 
logical concepts, it has been applied to 
diverse phenomena without ' qualifying 
adjectives to differentiate the types. Al- 
though a too constant preoccupation with 
the definition of concepts may be a sterile 
and futile procedure, especially in the early 
decades of an attempt to delimit a complex 
field such as cultural interaction, it is none 
the less a practical necessity to have a con- 
sistent verbal medium of exchange, at least 
within the limits of a single paper. The 
mobility to which I refer in the following 
pages is that of change of residence of 
urban dwellers. 
Those who have been interested in de- 


scribing and explaining social phenomena 
in terms of position have been insistent on 
mobility as a basic index. Coming to the 
study of mobility through an interest in 
the phenomena of public opinion in its 
social control aspects, the present writer 
found no satisfactory materials on popula- 
tion mobility into, out of, and within 
middle-sized cities. The present study, 
therefore, is preliminary, a general record 
leading to the more intensive study of par- 
ticular areas and groups within the cities. 
The approach to general mobility of popu- 
lation within four cities of thirty to forty 
thousand population is attempted through 
(1) the comparison of directory names and 
addresses for the years 1929 and 1930, in 
Danville, Bloomington, Rock Island, and 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF 


DANVILLE ILLINOIS 


Ten FercenT Sample of 
InTra- Urban MobiliTy of 
Residence | 1929-30 
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Moline, Illinois (also a comparison of 
1924-25 to 1929-30 in Danville); (2) a 
record, obtained through the codperation 
of school officials of all changes of place of 
residence of school children from the sixth 
grade to the end of high school in Dan- 
ville; (3) a factual questionnaire study of 
two hundred children who have never 
changed residence in comparison to two 
hundred who have moved more than seven 
times during their lifetimes. 

A comparison of directory names and 
addresses in successive years provides a 
minimum record of movement into, out of, 
and within the city during the course of a 
year. Obviously, it does not record all 
mobility. It does not show those who 
have moved into and then out of the city 
between directory periods, nor those who 
have changed their place of residence more 
than once during the year. The directory, 
at least those here considered, names all 
residents over eighteen years of age who 
have been in the city more than two weeks 
and who state it as their place of residence. 
The number of children under eighteen 
years of age are listed by a numeral placed 
at the right of the male parent’s name in 
the Danville and Bloomington directories; 
they are not listed in the Rock Island and 
Moline volumes. The comparison of 
directories, then, provides an understate- 
ment of the amount of mobility, and this 
understatement is not consistent for all the 
areas of the city, for, obviously, within 
some areas there is much more of short 
time residence of weeks’ and months’ dura- 
tion than in other areas of the city. 

The advantages of directory comparison 
are that it permits a record of an entire city 
(within the limitations mentioned), a 
record which could not be obtained other- 
wise except by a separate census. Also, 
by the use of the street guides at the end of 
the volume, it is possible to make spot 
maps of adequate random samples of 
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mobility, thus permitting a comparison of 
rates per thousand of mobility into, out of, 
and within the city in terms of population 
of its census districts. Types of methods 
used in any study must be developed in 
relation to the social facts under considera- 
tion, and, if the objective be the selection 
of areas for more intensive study, directory 
comparison is a legitimate procedure for 
the rough comparison of census districts, 
It is to be expected that those areas with 
a large amount of short time residence 
should consistently show, likewise, a 
higher rate per thousand in the comparison 
of census districts, provided the outlines of 
the area should approximately coincide 
with those of a census district. Moreover, 
when, as in this case, the results for several 

















TABLE I 
TOTAL | MALE | FEMALE 
EERE Sorina secon 36,765 | 17,951 | 18,814 
Bloomington........... 30,930 | 14,816 | 16,114 
and Normal......... 6,758 
Rock feland........... 37,953 | 19,088 | 18,865 
Pew acsccrcaveken 32,236 | 16,442 | 15,794 





entire cities show rates as startlingly high 
as that of Danville (only 48.6 per cent of its 
population did not move during 1924-25), 
the procedure justifies itself in pointing 
to the need of other and more intensive 
studies of areas. 

The cities here used were selected be- 
cause they were large enough to have 
yearly directories and yet not so large as 
to make the task prohibitive.! The 15th 
Census records their population as shown 
in Table I. 


1The comparison of over a hundred thousand 
names and addresses in the four cities and the con- 
struction of the sixteen maps which were made was a 
very laborious procedure, however, and I wish to 
express my appreciation of the work done by Helen 
Albig and Dena McMackin on the maps. 
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In addition, a study of mobility into, 
out of, and within cities of this size may 
be made from the directory information, 
in terms of rates per thousand, determined 
on the basis of adequate sampling from the 
jifferent census districts of the city. The 
assumption of widely different rates of 
mobility for the areas of large cities could, 
therefore, be compared to those of smaller 
cities to determine whether the nice align- 
ment of structure portrayed in terms of 
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these checks provided the basis for the 
material summarized in Table II. The 
Danville directories for 1924-25 were 
checked to provide a comparison with the 
same city five years later. These years 
were chosen because directories for single 
year periods for 1919-20 were not avail- 
able, and also, because it was assumed that 
1924-25 was a period of greater economic 
contrast to 1929-30 than other years would 
have provided. 














TABLE II 
yencueenen 
NUMBER AND NUMBER AND NUMBER AND TOTAL pee tee 
can rorvzarion | PERCENTAGE | rxacearace | rencentace | wowaex Axo | "At exo o 
INTO CITY | OUT OF CrTy | WITHIN CITY MOVED ae 
HAVE NOT 
MOVED 
Danville, 1929-30............. 36,765 6,866 7,488 7,231 21,585 
18.7% 20.4% 19.7% 58.97%] 61.6 
a aa Co © ae 35,271 8,751 9 ,628 9,392 27,771 
24.8% 27.3% 26.6% 78.7%| 48.6 
Bloomington and Normal, 
PRs a hea sscds tor grwens 37,688 8,098 8 , 106 8,346 245550 
21.1% 21.1% 25.5% 67.9% $3.3 
Rock Island, 1929-30.......... 37953 
*(26,172) *7 541 *6,304 *3 965 *17,810 
28.8% 24% 15.1% 87.9% 56.1 
ene, POEOHSO, 05. oss omens 32,236 
*(22,383) *6,101 *5 568 *3,348 *15,,017 
27.2% 24.8% 14.9% 66.9% 7.6 
7-270 4-9/0 4-970} 97/0} 57-9 

















* Number over 18 years of age. 


zones and gradients in the large city are 
paralleled with regard to the phenomena 
under consideration in the small city. 
The structure of cities of size here used has 
not as yet been adequately portrayed 
in sociological literature. Interest has 
largely been concentrated on the large 
urban area and the structure of the rural 
community. 

Checking of names and addresses in the 
directories of the four cities for 1929 as 
compared to 1930 and the enumeration of 


The appearance of new names in the 1930 
directory was assumed to be due to migra- 
tion into the city, or to the fact that the 
person, whose name appeared, had reached 
the age of eighteen. The results were 
refined, excluding those who had come of 
age. The disappearance of names from the 
1930 directory was assumed to be due to 
removal from the city, of the persons listed 
in 1929, to death, or to the marriage of 
adult females. The materials were refined 
excluding disappearance of names due to 
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death of males, and an estimation of the 
probable number of marriages on the basis 
of composition of population. Table II 
summarizes the totals for the four cities. 

The directories of Rock Island and 
Moline did not include the number of chil- 
dren under eighteen. Therefore, the per- 
centages for those two cities deal only 
with population over eighteen in per- 
centages of the total population over eigh- 
teen, as determined by the 1930 Census. 
The percentages of those who have not 
moved during the year is found by sub- 
tracting the number who moved in and the 
number who moved within the city from 
the census figures taken at the end of the 
year. 

The percentages of the total population 
who did not move at all during the year, 
added to those who changed residences but 
stayed in the city, shows Danville ('29- 
"30) 81.5 per cent; Danville ('24-'25), 75.2 
per cent; Bloomington, 78.8 per cent; Rock 
Island, 71.2 per cent; and Moline 72.8 per 
cent, of the population were in the cities 
at the end of the year who were there at 
the beginning of the year. This is of the 
total population including all ages and 
classes. Taking a selected class, registered 
voters, R. D. McKenzie found that 58.6 
per cent, of the registered electors re-regis- 
tered in 1918 in Columbus, Ohio. The 
cities are, however, not comparable as to 
size. 

Rock Island and Moline show a larger 
number of people moving into than out of 
the city, during the depression year of 
1929-30; Bloomington is almost the same, 
a few less in 1930 which was no doubt due 
to the dwindling number of clerical jobs 
in several sizeable commercial activities in 
that city (note the large number of single 
females who moved, Table III); Danville, 
somewhat more predominantly industrial 
than Bloomington, shows a sizeable excess 
of those moving out over those moving in, 
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and this excess was slightly greater in 1925 
than in 1930 (2.5 per cent to 1.7 per cent), 
Moreover, the smaller proportion of the 
population who had not moved in Dan. 
ville in 1925 as compared to the four cities 
in 1929-30, and then the slightly larger 
proportion who did not move in 1930 in 
comparison with the other three cities 
may be due to the fact that the incipience 
of industrial disorganization in Danville 
preceded the current depression, through 
the disorganization of several industries 
there. 

There were 6.9 per cent more individuals 
who changed residence in Danville in 1925 
than in 1930. By 1930 there had appar- 
ently occurred some settling down, an 
unwillingness to move except under stern- 
est necessity among a part of the most 
mobile section of the population. The 
large percentage of movement within the 
city of Bloomington (25.5 per cent) in 
comparison to’Rock Island (15.1 per cent) 
and Moline (14.9 per cent) is largely due 
to the type of mobile population in Bloom- 
ington. A sizeable, mobile, unmarried, 
female group, largely clerical workers, is 
more mobile than the family groups. 
Bloomington has such a group (see 
Table IID. 

In 1930 the average for the four cities of 
the number of people changing residence 
within the city was 15 percent. In 1924 
there were ‘‘over thirty thousand people 
listed in the Seattle city directory with 
different addresses than those they 
had had the previous year. This means 
that 19.4 per cent of the people listed in 
the directory had moved at least once 
within the city during the previous year."” 
These figures are not directly comparable 
because the Polk Directory Company in 
Seattle provided this figure of change of 
directory listings, while the 15 per cent 

2A. Lind, A Study of Mobility of Population in 
Seattle, p. 24. 
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average for the cities here studied is based 
upon directory listings plus the children 
under eighteen. 

The structure of the mobile population 
as to sex distribution, marital state, and 
the proportion of minors (directory 
minors, under 18) is presented in Table III. 

An occupational basis for mobility 
emerges clearly from the percentages of 
this table. 

In Bloomington the disproportionately 
high percentage of single females is noted 
(27.2 per cent to 21.7 per cent single males 
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difference is not as great as the percentage 
of mobile females to males.* Blooming- 
ton is more predominantly commercial 
than Danville, Rock Island, and Moline 
which no doubt explains this difference. 
The same tendency is to be noted in the 
relatively smaller percentages of married 
couples moving into Bloomington (32.5 
per cent) and out of Bloomington (31.2 
per cent), in comparison to those moving 
into Danville, Rock Island, and Moline 
(37.1 per cent, 40.6 per cent, 41.2 per cent) 
and out of these cities (36.4 per cent, 40.6 















































TABLE III 
MOVED INTO MOVED OUT MOVED WITHIN 
CITY . i —— ere 
—_ ee Married | Minors pa ngs neat sae =e ae Married | Minors 
SCR RE Fleece Econ RRO 1 
| | 
. 564) 1,479] 2,480] 1,343] 1,960 11737] 0330 es 580} 817 ge 2.»302 
Danville, 1929-30... { 5 
PF3 22.8% 21 .5%|36.9%|19.5%|26. 1% 23.2% 31. 1%0}19 5% 8%|11 3704 8 8% 89 
Restle, seca { 1,871] 1,887) 3,248) 1,745] 2,259 oi $5 510] 87 720} 818] 41646 3,208 
p | |21.3%|21.§%/37-1%|19.97%|23 .47|20.67|36 oh9 49 % 7.6%| 8 lag 4%|34-1% 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
. f 1,759} 2,209] 2,630} 1,500 he 2,395] 25532] 1,347} 598) 976) 4,096 | 2,676 
ee \Jax.7%la7.2%ola2.5%x8.5%ojn2 .6%ln9.s%olpx. 2% 6%) 7.1%|11.7%| 499%) 32% 
P | | 
Rock Island || 24528) 14945) 3,068 gpa. kgs; i 1564 | $73] 54 2852) 
! 33-5 7o|25 .7%|40.6% 33% |26 .2%|40. 67%} 14.47o|13 670/71. 9° Zo) 
} 
Moline if 2,225] 1,362] 2,514 1,922 a 2,214! 480| 456| 2,412 
ella \/36-470|22.370|41 2% 34.570)25 -77%0|39-770) 14.3%o|13 -37o|72.- 370) 





within the same city). In Danville, Rock 
Island, and Moline the percentages of 
mobile females are 21.5 per cent, 25.7 per 
cent, and 22.3 percent respectively. These 
are the percentages for movement into the 
city. Single females moving out of 
Bloomington are 29.5 per cent of the total 
in comparison to 22.6 per cent males, and 
to 20.6, 26.2, and 25.7 for the other cities. 
These single females are also more 


; mobile than the single males within the 
B city, 11.7 per cent to 7.1 per cent. 


While 
the number of females in Bloomington 
exceeds the males, 19,416 to 17,982, the 


per cent and 39.7 per cent). The demand 
for a labor supply of unmarried females, 
with apparently a relatively high turnover, 
is here noticed. 

In Rock Island and Moline, on the other 
hand, males slightly exceed females, 19,088 
and 16,445 to 18,865 and 15,794.‘ But this 
difference is slight in comparison to the 
proportion of mobile unmarried males in 
those cities. Of the mobile population of 
Rock Island, among those moving in, 33.5 


3 Population Bulletin for Illinois. 15 Census, 
second series, p. 22. 


‘ Ibid., p. 42. 
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per cent are single males, as compared to 
25.7 per cent single females (moving out 
—33.0 per cent to 26.2 per cent) and of 
Moline 36.4 per cent are single males as 
compared to 22.3 per cent single females 
(moving out—34.5 per cent to 25.7 per 
cent). Moreover, the more essentially 
industrial character of their occupations 
means a greater mobility of the married, 
40.6 per cent and 41.2 per cent as compared 
to 32.5 per cent for Bloomington. 

Thus, while in these three cities, the 
proportion of the population does not 
differ greatly within the year (only 3 per 
cent range among them), the composition 
of their mobile population differs mark- 
edly as to sex and marital conditions. 

The proportion of mobile married 


couples having children and the number 
of children could be recorded only for 
Danville (two years) and Bloomington. 
There is no significant disproportion 
between the cities in the proportion of 


mobile minors (under 18) to the total 
mobile population (less than 2 per cent). 
In the composition of the mobile popula- 
tion as to the number of children per family 
involved in the moves out of the city, 
Bloomington shows a 6 per cent larger 
number of couples having only one child 
(see Table IV). This is probably not sig- 
ficant, however, as the percentage of 
mobile couples having one child who 
change residence within the city and move 
into the city is about the same as that of 
Danville. 

In a comparison of the composition of 
the population of Danville and Blooming- 
ton, and the mobile population of these 
cities several significant differences may 
be noted. 

(1) The percentage of the total mobile 
population who are married is less than 
the percentage married in the total popula- 
tion of the cities. In Danville, of those 
moving into the city, 36.9 per cent are 
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married, of those moving out, 31.1 per 
cent. The 1930 Census shows that of 
those over 15 years of age, 63.2 per cent 
are married. Correcting this to total 
population, using the numbers in the age 
categories given for the city, we find that 
47.5 per cent of the total population are 
married. Averaging the ins and outs, 
there are 34 per cent married, in compari- 
son to 47.5 per cent of the total population. 
Moreover, it may be noted that 5.8 per 
cent more of those moving into the city 
are married than of those moving out, sub- 
stantiating the statement made earlier in 
this report, that, as adverse economic con- 
ditions intensify over several years, there 
is some tendency for the married group to 
become somewhat less mobile. 

In Bloomington, 32.5 per cent of those 
moving into, and 31.2 per cent of those 
moving out, are married, in comparison 
to 46.9 per cent married of the total 
population, 

In comparison to the percentages mar- 
ried who move into and out of the city, 
one notes that 48.8 per cent and 49.0 per 
cent of those changing residence within 
the city are married. There is no signif- 
cant difference between these percentages 
and those of the total population, married. 

(2) A much smaller percentage of 
minors are involved in the moves into and 
out of the cities than the percentages of 
minors in the total populations. In Dan- 
ville, 19.5 per cent of those moving into 
and 19.5 per cent of those moving out are 
minors, while of the total population, 33.1 
per cent are minors (under 18). In 
Bloomington, 18.5 per cent and 16.6 per 
cent are minors in comparison to 32 pert 
cent for the total population. Of those 
changing residence within the cities, 31.8 
per cent and 32.0 per cent are minofs, 
which is almost exactly proportionate to 
the number of minors within the cities. 

From the directory addresses and the 
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street guides which appear at the end of in order to check the adequacy of the ten 
Polk directories, it was possible to make _ per cent sample. The ten per cent sample 
spot maps of the residence of those moving was found adequate to show the propor- 
into and out of the cities. Maps werealso tionate moves out of and into the twenty- 
prepared for each city showing changed one census districts of Danville, the differ- 
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residence within the city, connecting the ence in proportionate distribution between 
two spots with a line. Of the total the districts between the ten and twenty 
number of moves a ten per cent random per cent samples being only seven per cent. 
sample was prepared for each type of move Of the twelve maps of the four cities, only 
for each city. In the case of Danville, a one is reproduced in this report, that of 
twenty per cent sample was placed on maps Danville with its twenty-one census dis- 
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tricts, selected to show method and also 
the location of the various districts, so 
that the rates found in Table V may be 
understandable (see map). The number of 
moves and the number of people involved 
were counted for each census district, 
multiplied by ten, and expressed in terms 
of rates per thousand population (1930) 


noted that districts 15, 16, 24, 25, and 77 
have the highest rates for change of resj- 
dence within the city, and districts 15, 16, 
25, and 77 for movement out of the city, 
No such proportionately high rate for 
movement into these districts appears, 
however, except in the case of district 77, 
which has the highest rate for moves into, 














TABLE V 
MOVES INTO AND OUT OF DANVILLE MOVES WITHIN DANVILLE 
CENSUS 
ns ne oo eau Number of Number of Rate per Rate per Number of | Number of Rate per Rate per 
people moving|people moving} thousand thousand | people mov-| people mov-} thousand thousand 
invo district | out of district into out of ing into ing out of into out of 
12 1,411 | 305 350 216.1 248 300 310 212.6 219.7 
13 2,091 360 520 172.1 248.6 340 465 162.6 222.4 
14 1,317 325 370 246 280.9 270 255 205 193.6 
15 1,882 390 655 207.2 348 360 460 191.2 244.4 
16 2,232 535 640 239.7 | 286.7 390 705 174.7 | 315.8 
17 2,406 455 520 189 216.1 415 425 172.4 176.6 
18 1,723 440 300 255-3 174.1 305 285 177 165.4 
19 2,289 485 400 211.4 174.7 400 320 174.7 139.8 
20 1,824 265 275 145.2 150.8 315 215 172.7 117.8 
21 2,236 315 455 140.8 203.4 530 425 237 190 
22 1,130 175 1§0 154.8 132.7 140 165 124 146 
23 761 165 40 216.8 $2.5 100 115 131.4 I§t.. 
24 1,723 240 345 139.2 200.1 495 495 235 287.2 
25 1,926 455 515 236.2 | 267.3 545 565 | 283 293.3 
26 2,273 275 325 120.9 142.9 555 370 244.1 162.8 
27 2,732 610 505 233.2. 184.8 485 530 177-5 194 
28 899 95 115 105.7 128 145 30 161.1 33.3 
29 1,850 195 310 105 .4 167.5 460 220 248.6 119 
75 1,160 120 105 103.4 90.5 115 170 99.1 146.5 
76 1,262 315 300 249.5 237.7 220 250 174.3 198 
77 1,495 510 405 341.1 270.9 360 380 240.8 254.1 
Total....| 36,622 7,030 7,600 75155 7155 
































for that district. 
Table V. 

The center of the business district of 
Danville is the square at Main and Ver- 
milion Streets, with the business area 
ranging north on Vermilion and east and 
west on Main. Census districts 15, 16, 24, 
25, and 76 cover the older parts of the city, 
those nearest to the central business dis- 
trict. These districts are all characterized 
by a higher rate of mobility. It will be 


The results appear in 


and a very high rate for moves out of the 
city. This is an area of families of inmates 
of the National Soldier's Home, and of 
Workmen. It is located at the extreme 
east of the city. 

(1) Descriptions of mobility in urban 
areas have characterized the section imme- 
diately around the main business district 
as areas of highest mobility. This pattern 
appears in these medium sized cities, but is 
not so dominantly characteristic of their 
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mobility as it is of the large city. Dis- 
tricts 15, 16, 24, 25, and 77 show the 
highest rates per thousand, but they 
exceed in mobility a number of the other 
districts by only fifteen or twenty per cent. 
Using transfers of school children, Lind 
showed a range for school districts of 
Seattle, Washington, of from ten to sixty 
per cent mobility.° No such extremes 
appear in these smaller cities. Residence 
of mobile persons is characterized by much 
greater diffusion over the entire city than 
is true of the large city. 

(2) Inthe movement out of the city, this 
general distribution occurs, districts 14, 
15, 16, 25, and 77 having the highest rates. 
However, these rates do not greatly exceed 
those of several other districts. The high 
mobility of these districts is indicative of 
the importance of the rdle of economic 
factors as selective in determining move- 
ment away from the city. In the same 
year the residence of those moving into 
the city is much more diffused over the 
entire city. 

(3) A comparison of rates of those mov- 
ing out of the city and into the city by dis- 
tricts shows a much greater diffusion of 
those coming in. The disporportion be- 
tween the number of single males and 
females going out to those coming in dur- 
ing the year (see Table III) should in large 
part explain that difference. The districts 
characterized by the largest movement 
from them, out of the city, during the year 
are the districts in which the unmarried, 
young and mobile elements tend to congre- 
gate. It is interesting to note this much 
more even distribution of residence of 
those moving in than of those moving out, 
however, as the total numbers of those 
moving into the entire city are about the 
same as those moving out. Relatively 
rapid changes in real estate values and 


5 Lind, op. cét., p. 16. 
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rentals, due to the depression, may explain 
a part of the difference. 

(4) That such a selective process is oc- 
curring is further verified by an examina- 
tion of the rates per thousand for changes 
of residence within the city. In districts 
15 and 16 the numbers of those moving out 
to other parts of the city far exceed those 
moving into these districts. I have 
already noted that a much larger number 
have moved from these districts going out 
of the city than have moved into them 
coming into the city. The trend is very 
marked for both types of phenomena. 
During the year 141 more persons per 
thousand moved out of than moved into 
district 16 in changing residence within 
the city, while 47 more persons per thou- 
sand moved out of the district to leave the 
city than moved into the district in coming 
into the city. 

(5) District 77 in Danville, at the 
extreme eastern end of the city, has the 
highest mobility rates of any district of 
the city. This is due to a local phenome- 
non, as this district is flanked by the 
National Soldier’s Home and there is 
constant mobility of families of inmates 
who settle in this district, as well as the 
traditional camp followers of our soldiery. 
It is an exception to the general pattern of 
structure which has been indicated. 

In general, these smaller cities are not 
miniature large cities in their pattern of 
mobility. Although characterized by 
some intensity of mobility around the 
downtown business areas, they show a 
much more even distribution between 
districts of the residences of the mobile 
population than would be characteristic 
of the very large city. 

Those who changed residence within 
the cities are shown on five spot maps, a 
ten per cent random sample spotted, show- 
ing the residence in 1929 and in 1930. 
These are joined by lines and the distance 
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measured. (The map is included as an 
illustration.) Distance in change of resi- 
dence must be considered in terms of the 
areas and general shape of the cities. 


TABLE VI 
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Danville has grown out in all directions 
from the business center, except that on the 
southwest its growth has been impeded 
by a valley and the Vermilion River. The 
area in which mobility occurs is roughly 


three miles east and west by two north and 
south. Bloomington has grown out from 
the business center in all directions, and is 
about two miles and a half east and west 
and the same north and south. Rock 
Island, on the Mississippi River, has 
grown back from the river, fronting the 
river about two and a half miles and going 
back a mile from the river. Moline, like- 
wise a river town, is of similar structure, 
but extends back from the river almost two 
miles. Despite these differences in area 
and structure, the distances moved in 
changing residence within the city are 
proportionately surprisingly similar. The 
distances moved, measured directly from 
residence to residence, and expressed in 
feet are compared in Table VI. 

Directories provide a possibility for 
another type of mobility record than that 
which has been dealt with in the preceding 
discussion. In the end section of Polk 
Directories there is a street and avenue 
guide and a directory of householders. In 
this section one finds the name of the 
street, then the number of the residence, 
then the name of the householder. This 
material could be used in several ways in 
the construction of mobility indexes for 
areas. 

(1) The human ecologist deals with 
the phenomena of succession. For areas 
where mobility is not too pronounced, but 
where a gradual change from year to year 
has occurred, it would be possible to build 
up indexes showing the fluctuations of 
such changing rates of mobility. A ten, 
twenty, or thirty year series of directories 
could be compared for selected areas of the 
city. This would be applicable to large 
as well as small cities, if areas of single 
family dwellings were being studied. 
Taking the sections of the streets involved 
in the area, say Street A from house num- 
bers 1600 to 2000, Street B numbers 700 to 
1100, etc., the names of the householders 
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could be checked and the rate of change 
noted. A series of years should provide 
evidence of major fluctuations, at least, as 
to mobility of residence. 

(2) Radial streets could be chosen 
instead of small sample areas. Thus, 
Street A from house numbers 400 to 2000 
might be compared as to householders for 
the years 1910 to 1930. Changing rates of 
mobility as indicative of general changing 
structure of the parts of the radial street 
shown could be graphically and quantita- 
tively portrayed. Street A could be dealt 
with by sections, numbers 400-700, 700- 
1000, etc. If the validity of the use of 
directories as even a general index of 
mobility is granted, these and other 
possible uses of them must be obvious. 


II 


Although adequate records of popula- 
tion mobility characterizing different types 
of communities do not exist (the foregoing 
record being an attempt to posit a method 
of recording such cross-sections for one 
type of city), the social psychologist is 
ultimately interested in the effects of 
mobility upon individuals of different 
classes, of age and sex, or upon social and 
economic classes, the tramp, the hotel 
vagrant, the dweller in furnished rooms, 
the families of industrial workers, and the 
like. The attempt to isolate the factor 
mobility from other traits which in con- 
temporary society concur in producing 
items of behavior is obviously complex. 
However, generalizations about the effects 
of population mobility, shrewd though the 
comments may be, are likely to prove 
unsatisfying until such correlations of 
factors is attempted for specific groups. 
Although ours may be a highly mobile 
society, all parts of it are by no means 
equally mobile, and a comparison of 
groups who have moved many times to 
those who have never moved may not be 
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entirely futile even though it is not posited 
that differences found are results of mobil- 
ity. For example, any persistent dif- 
ferences in behavior within the community 
of those who have never moved in com- 
parison to those who have moved many 
times are worth recording in order to char- 
acterize the groups, even if mobility is 
not assumed as the sole ‘‘cause.”’ 

In the records of population movement 
in the four cities, families show a dis- 
proportionately small number of moves 
into and out of the city, but change resi- 
dence within the cities in numbers propor- 
tionate to the total numbers of families in 
the population (Table II). A record of 
the mobility of a portion of these families, 
those having children of school age, can 
be obtained directly from the children in 
the school system. This was done for 
Danville. A one page factual record was 
obtained from each pupil from the sixth 
grade to the end of high school. From 
these 3034 questionnaires a random selec- 
tion of two hundred who had never moved 
and then two hundred who had changed 
residence more than seven times was made. 
To these two groups of two hundred each 
a more elaborate factual questionnaire was 
presented. The schedule is too long to be 
reproduced here, but in the remainder of 
this article, I shall briefly summarize some 
of the results. 

The record obtained from the directories 
provided some information on the mobil- 
ity of the entire population for two se- 
lected years; the record sheets of the 3,034 
pupils gives information on the mobility 
of the children and their families during 
their whole lifetimes. Of the 1,606 grade 
school children; 875 were born in Danville, 
734 elsewhere; 624 of the 1,428 high school 
pupils were born in Danville, 804 else- 
where. There is in this no significant dif- 
ference between the groups. A 
slightly higher percentage of the high 


two 
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school pupils have never changed resi- 
dence, however, (15.3 per cent as compared 
to 11.8 per cent) indicating a slight excess 
in stability of the families with children 
in high school. 

The 1,416 grade school children who 
had changed residence had done so in Dan- 
ville 3,189 times, and elsewhere 1,809 
times; an average of 3.53 moves per child; 
the 1,209 high school students have 
changed residence 4,173 times, an average 
of 3.4 times. Some selective process 
becomes more apparent here as the high 
school students would average three years 
older than the fifth to eighth grade pupils, 
and yet have moved on the average only 
3.4 times to 3.5 for the grade schools. 
Five years ago in a curriculum study in 
California a sample of mobility record was 
obtained for the cities and rural areas of 
the state for pupils for the first eight grades. 
The average moves for city children was 
2.6, and 2.7 for the rural children.® 

In the collection of the Danville records 
fifteen grade schools were involved. Per- 
centages were calculated for each of these 
of those pupils who were born in Danville 
and elsewhere, of those who have changed 
residence, those who have moved in Dan- 
ville only, those who have changed resi- 
dence elsewhere only, but have not moved 
within Danville, those who have changed 
residence in Danville and elsewhere, and 
percentages of each school who have never 
moved. All these percentages tend to 
support the assertion made on the basis of 
the directory study, that the residences of 
mobile population are much more gen- 
erally diffused throughout the city than 
would be true of the larger cities. For 


* Utilizing tables of number of moves given on p. 
298 of The California Curriculum Study, by W. C. 
Bagley and G. C. Kyte, I figured these numbers. 
They are not directly comparable to the figures for 
Danville which include the six years before entering 
school, 
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example, the range of percentages of those 
who have never moved is from 4 to 16, 
with the percentages for the two schools 
nearest the center of the business district 
at 11.3 and 16. In the school population 
of these districts 15 and 16 which had high 
mobility rates we find, therefore, a sizeable 
element, which has never changed resi- 
dence. In the larger city, this group of 
permanent residents would no doubt have 
been driven to some other part of the city 
by changing values and neighborhood con- 
ditions. In cities of this size they may 
remain along with the more mobile ele- 
ments of the population. The areas there- 
fore are mixed as to the type of residence 
assuming less of the rigidly characteristic 
single types areas of the similarly located 
areas of large cities. Of those who have 
changed residence but have lived in Dan- 
ville all their lives, the largest percentage 
is for the Garfield School in Census district 
27, a half mile north of the business dis- 
trict, but the difference is only eight per 
cent between these and the Washington 
School, that nearest the center of the city. 
A comparison of the number of times 
which the pupils of the various schools 
had moved was next made, but this shows 
very little of a regional nature; in the 
Washington School, just outside of the 
main business district, 23 per cent had 
moved once, 16 per cent twice, 11 per cent 
three times, 10 per cent four times, 8 per 
cent five times, and 7 per cent more than 
five times; while in the Roselawn School, 
in the best residential area of the city, 36 
per cent had moved once, 16 per cent twice, 
14 per cent three times, 8 per cent four 
times, 3 per cent five times. The per- 
centages for the other schools do not differ 
materially. 

The reasons for changing residence 
within the city were tabulated and, al- 
though they vary from the buying of 
property to ejection because of the barking 
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of the family dog, the dominance of 
changes in economic status of the family 
either up or down as a reason for changing 
residence is very marked. Next in impor- 
tance as a reason for changing residence is 
change in the family structure, through 
death, illness, separation, divorces, and 
rematriages. 

Of the tabulated results from the infor- 
mation blank filled in by the students who 
had never moved and those who had 
moved more than seven times, only a few 
items can be recorded here. Spot maps of 
the place of residence of the three best 
friends of those who had moved many 
times and those who had never moved 
were made. On the maps the spots for 
the residence of each of the three friends 
and the informant were joined by lines, 
and the distance measured. That vicinage 
might play a larger part in determining 
close friendships of those who had lived 
in one house all their lives in comparison 
with the transients was the hypothesis. 
It did not prove to be correct, since the 
average distance from the home of the 
informant to that of each of three closest 
friends was 2800 feet for the total group of 
the “‘most mobile,’’ while the average 
distance to the homes of closest friends was 
2600 feet for those of no residential 
mobility. 

Type of housing differs somewhat be- 
tween the two groups, 1o per cent of the 
most mobile living in apartments, and 12 
per cent in double houses in comparison 
with o and 7 per cent for the permanent 
dwellers. In occupational groups a sig- 
nificant distribution of salesmen, store 
managers, doctors, and ministers appears 
among the most mobile group, which 
would have been unlikely thirty years ago. 
The average number of children in the 
families of the most mobile is 3.39; of the 
least mobile 3.68; 10 per cent of the most 
mobile families have only one child, 18 per 
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cent of the least mobile have only one 
child. That the elders get lost in the 
shuffle amongst mobile families is a thesis 
frequently put forward by those studying 
old age as a ‘‘social problem."’ Yet 29 per 
cent of the most mobile families of Dan- 
ville had parents or other dependent rela- 
tives living with them, while at the homes 
of only 17 per cent of the permanent resi- 
dents were there such relatives. 

Of the most mobile group, 73 per cent 
were members of some of the city’s 
churches, while the permanent residents 
held memberships in 88 per cent of the 
cases. The fathers of the most mobile 
families of high school students find mem- 
bership in lodges a link to the community 
for 54 per cent belong to such organiza- 
tions, averaging 1.61 organizations per 
father, but only 20 per cent of the fathers 
of grade school children belong to a lodge 
or club. Among the permanent dwellers 
56 per cent and 48 per cent of the fathers 
are club members. The mothers of the 
mobile families of high school students 
are not inactive, 40 per cent belonging to 
clubs and averaging 1.46 organizations per 
mother, but the mothers of families who 
have never moved belong to clubs in 45 
per cent of the cases, averaging 1.63 clubs 
per mother. Of the parents of grade 
school children, the mothers of the most 
mobile families belong to clubs in only 16 
per cent of the cases, while 28 per cent of 
the permanent residents are members. 
Moreover, it is interesting to note that the 
mothers of families of high school students 
who have changed residence more than 
seven times have acquired a list of offices in 
all sorts of club organizations, more than 
twice as extensive as that of any other 
groups. The younger members of the 
more mobile families are also more active 
in club activities than are the permanent 
residents, 45 per cent having memberships 
in clubs in comparison to 32 per cent of 
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the permanent residents. Further com- 
parisons of participation in community 
activity is indicated by the voting record 
of the two groups. Of the high school 
students, some member of 80 per cent of 
the mobile families voted during the past 
year, 91 per cent during the past five years; 
while the permanent dwellers voted in 81 
per cent and 84 per cent of the cases respec- 
tively. The families of mobile grade 
school students voted in 81 per cent and 84 
per cent of the cases, the permanent fami- 
lies 96 per cent and 95 per ceht. The 
degree of participation in community ac- 
tivities does not appear to be dependent 
upon mobility as much as upon type of 
population. Aggressive community ac- 
tivity is noted throughout the results 
on the part of the families of these high 
school students who have moved more 
than seven times. 

A few differences in units of various 
stimuli in the process of communication 
may be noted between the mobile and non- 
mobile students. During the preceding 
month those with greatest mobility of 
residence attended 3.15 motion picture per- 
formances,’ the non-mobile, 2.85. The 
most mobile took 5.65 books from the 
public library, while the permanent resi- 
dents read 4.46. The most mobile group 
are much more active correspondents, 64 
per cent writing letters to an average of 
3.28 friends, while of the permanent resi- 
dents, only 43 per cent write letters to an 
average of 3 friends per person. 

Degree of participation in the life of the 
immediate neighborhood is noted in a 
number of items. Asked to list the names 
of the neighbors for three houses on each 
side of the student, 13 per cent of the 
mobile students were unable to list any of 
them, while 3 per cent of the permanent 
residents could think of none of the names; 
on the other hand, 31 per cent of the mobile 
people could list the names of the 6 nearest 


neighbors and 50 per cent of the permanent 
residents could do so. A list of all the 
items loaned or borrowed recently shows 
the mobile families to be considerably 
more active in making loans to neighbors 
than are the permanent residents. They 
also borrow more items. This may re- 
flect, not more neighborliness, but the 
comparative scarcity of many of those in- 
frequently used items of household rubbish 
among the mobile families. The per- 
manent residents have accumulated the 
items and do not need to borrow; for 
example, the lawn-mower borrowing pro- 
pensities of the mobile families cannot be 
equaled by the permanent residents. Dur- 
ing the past month, 53 per cent of the 
mothers of mobile families had gone shop- 
ping with neighbors, in comparison to 46 
per cent of the permanent residents; 56 
per cent had visited sick neighbors, to 54 
per cent of the non-mobile folk; 82 per cent 
had visited neighbors during the past 
month, in comparison to 80 per cent of the 
permanent residents who had _ visited 
neighbors. The parents of the most 
mobile high school students gave more 
presents in the neighborhood, sent more 
greeting cards, took care of more neigh- 
bors’ children while the neighbors were 
out, and in a number of other ways took a 
more active part in neighborhood activi- 
ties than did any group studied. This was 
certainly not true of the families of mobile 
industrial and clerical workers who formed 
the bulk of the families of the most mobile 
grade school children. Distinctions be- 
tween groups appear to be not so much on 
the basis of mobility or lack of it, but on 
the basis of social and economic status of 
the participants. Aggressive community 
and neighborhood participation is part of 
a general pattern carried over from com- 
munity to community in cities of this size 
by transient professional and commercial 
families. This is not equally true of large 
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communities. A collection of life his- 

tories of different types of mobile families 

would be more informative on this 
int. 

In conclusion, (1) the neat pattern of 
spatial distribution of mobile areas within 
cities which has been posited for the large 
urban areas does not appear in these 
smaller cities, although there is some 
intensity of mobility of residence around 
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the downtown business districts. (2) The 
effects of mobility of residence upon par- 
ticipation of individuals in community 
activities must be studied in terms of par- 
ticular groups, especially occupation and 
economic status groups. Present generali- 
zations on the effects of residential mobil- 
ity upon human behavior in community 
process are not likely to prove valid for 


all groups. 


AN EXTRACT FROM A STUDENT’S EXAMINATION PAPER' 
DOUGLAS WAPLES 


University of Chicago 


HE following paragraphs are quoted 

from an examination paper that has 

just crossed my desk. The paper 
was written by a librarian widely known 
to the profession for long and successful 
experience as head-classifier in a famous 
reference library. As a student in this 
school, she became sufficiently familiar 
with methods of research in the social sci- 
ences to recognize their application to cer- 
tain problems in librarianship. The testi- 
mony of such a librarian, it would seem, 
should be accorded a fuller measure of con- 
fidence than either the testimony of re- 
search students who are not librarians or 
the testimony of librarians who have no 
adequate acquaintance with the theory and 
practice of research in the social sciences. 
The honesty of the statement is believed to 
be self-evident. 

As part of a preliminary examination 
toward the doctorate the student was 
asked to ‘‘List the five books on methods 
of investigation in the social sciences (or 
other sciences) that you have found most 
helpful. Write a somewhat detailed criti- 


1See also ‘Librarianship and Social Research in 
the United States," Library Review of Coatbridge, 
Scotland, Winter, 1932. 


cism of each as applied to the investigation 
of problems in librarianship, broadly con- 
ceived."’ The reply follows: 

‘At first I thought I might have to send 
in a blank to this question, inasmuch as I 
have taken no formal courses in social 
research nor carried on projects that 
involved the testing out and use of many 
of the methods. As I thought the matter 
over further, I decided it would be fairer to 
myself to refer to the reading which I had 
done in connection with my courses and 
outside as well, which has helped me 
gradually to understand the meaning of 
modern scientific research and the purpose 
of this School. 

‘All of the courses which I have taken 
in Sociology have been chosen with the 
purpose of acquiring the kind of knowl- 
edge which I thought necessary in the 
classification of books and in certain other 
parts of library work, namely, courses 
offering a wide knowledge of the field, its 
history and present status, its theories, 
terminology, biography, and_ bibliog- 
raphy. Iwas trying to define a method of 
approach which could be used in many 
other fields to equip one for library work. 
Reading in Lichtenberger, Floyd House, 
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Bogardus, Small, and Bernard gave the 
history. Park and Burgess Introduction to 
the Science of Sociology did two things for me; 
it gave sociological concepts and termi- 
nology, showing the genesis and develop- 
ment of these, through readings from many 
authorities; but most important of all, it 
explained the nature of the change that 
sociology and all of the social sciences are 
undergoing in attempting to become true 
experimental sciences. The idea of con- 
sidering library science as a genuine social 
science and being able to test its usefulness 
objectively is foreign to the thinking of 
most librarians. It is easy to see why it 
takes considerable time to become adjusted 
to the point of view represented by the 
social scientist who is working on library 
problems. 

‘In connection with my effort to or- 
ganize the concepts and topics of sociology 
I examined many books; among others 
which gave most help were those by Soro- 
kin, Hankins, Eubanks (articles only), 
Young, Durkheim, Stuart Rice, Odum and 
Jocher. 

“In connection with my newly aroused 
conception of the meaning of research, the 
following books and articles have helped; 
most of them I have read over and over 
again. Dewey, How We Think, Sources of A 
Science of Education, Philosophy and Educa- 
tion (in the Schilpp volume); certain chap- 
ters in Kelley’s Scientific Method and his 
article on ‘A Defence of Science in Educa- 
tion’; articles on the Graduate Library 
School at Chicago and on the contribution 
of reading studies to social sciences; The 
New Social Science, edited by White; Odum 
and Jocher, Introduction to Social Research; 
articles by John Cotton Dana who stressed 
so often the fact of social and economic 
change and its effect on the library. Most 
of these are readable and up-to-the-minute 
in interest. If read by librarians, such 


material should challenge attention to the 
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question—why follow the old method of 
speculation for finding solutions to difficul- 
ties when there is a chance of selecting the 
best solution in advance? If they can more 
clearly understand what is happening in 
other sciences, they will understand how 
libraries can benefit. 

“IT am not asking these questions rhe- 
torically nor to fill up space. They are 
very real to me as | think they should be 
to most librarians. Will librarians be 
willing to carry on experimental work in 
their libraries? Will they be able to 
modify their attitudes and consider their 
problems not merely within the walls of 
the library but also from without, in their 
larger social implications and relation- 
ships? 

“This year I have become familiar with 
a number of books on procedures in re- 
search. My method is usually not to read 
a book through, but to seek in a number of 
books material on certain subjects in 
which I am at the time interested; such as 
the questionnaire as a method, the rdle of 
judgment as a unit of measurement, ways 
of choosing a problem, thesis writing, etc. 
Books on the application of research 
methods to the problems of other profes- 
sions help to clarify the distinction be- 
tween service problems and _ research 
problems. 

“Tcan think of many problems that have 
to do with the internal organization of a 
large library that might be studied as 
service problems and perhaps illuminated 
by such study. Often, of course, the per- 
sonal element is so strong that the analysis 
may lead to rejection of the problem, since 
available objective evidence may stop so 
far short of the actual difficulty. In other 
such cases, the solution of the problem 
may involve changes in the staff. E.G. 
Why do the two assistants working at the 
shelf-list, no matter who they are, always 
end by no longer speaking to each other? 
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Why does a certain section of the catalog 
work always lag and delay work all along 
the line? Should the gift work be under 
the control of the order or the catalog de- 
partment? Why do the reference people 
find it so difficult to find entries under 
U. S.2 Do catalogers do better work if 
they have experience in reference service? 
....1 should like to see the idea of the 
service problem stressed in library schools 
as a technique for solving difficulties. 

‘T should like to have a course given in 
the Graduate Library School introducing 
the student to science as a method of 
thinking, and to the whole range of social 
research. This should bring out the inter- 
relations of the social sciences, and lead 
finally to a consideration of the place and 
function of the library, in its various types, 
as a development of the social process and 
asan influence uponit. Anexcellent text- 
book for this purpose would be Odum and 
Jocher, An Introduction to Social Research, 
although, of course, it does not mention 
the library as an institution nor librarian- 
ship as a field for investigation. 

‘In describing librarianship as a field for 
research it seems to me we may consider it 
as having subject-matter of its own, even 
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though it must incorporate much from 
other fields. Broadly conceived, the field 
contains two major sub-fields: (1) the 
field of the community's reading interests 
and needs, expressed in terms of life prob- 
lems, informational requirements, intellec- 
tual curiosities, and emotional preferences 
responsive to reading, and (2) the specific 
nature of these needs expressed in terms of 
reading materials. In order to meet such 
needs accurately and completely, the libra- 
rian must master the subject equipment 
required for discriminating selection of 
books, for the most useful cataloging and 
classification, for effective reference service 
and other recognized types of library 
activity. Problems of routine, staff or- 
ganization, and most administrative prob- 
lems, the library shares with other organi- 
zations. 

‘But it is no less essential that the libra- 
rian go behind his casual impressions and 
the traditions of the craft to determine, as 
precisely as he can, the nature and varia- 
tion of reading needs which should give 
direction to the entire administration of 
the library. Methods of investigation 
developed in other fields apply helpfully 
to both of the sub-fields indicated."’ 


See Five Years of “‘Planning’’ Literature, by Evelyn C. 
Brooks and Lee M. Brooks, in Lisrary AND Work- 
SHOP, pp. 430-465, in this number of Soctat Forces. 
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Contributions to this Deparement will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, fe) 


and theories; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress in any distinctive aspect 


of the field; (3) special results of study and research. 
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MUNICIPAL EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY RELIEF 


MARY PHLEGAR SMITH 
Hollins College 


N VIEW of the present day attention to 
appropriations for family relief from 
city treasuries, it is timely to review 

the part taken by cities in this activity 
heretofore. The practice is not a new one, 
for in the United States the responsibility 
of the cities to care for the poor and desti- 
tute has been recognized and has been 
accepted not only as it applies to care for 
these groups in institutions but also to 
care for them in their own homes. 

Appropriations for ‘‘charities’’ are not 
itemized in the reports to the Bureau of the 
Census, prior to1g11. In that year, how- 
ever, figures submitted show that 88 per 
cent of all cities of 30,000 population or 
over, were granting funds for outdoor 
poor relief. In 1915 only 81 per cent of the 
cities were making appropriations for this 
purpose, but by 1925 the number had risen 
to 87 percent. This percentage was main- 
tained through 1928, the last published 
figures on the Fnancial Statistics of Cities. 

In 1928, 218 of a total of 250 cities, ap- 
propriated, $16,417,113 for outdoor poor 
relief. In 1925, 217 cities reported ex- 
penditures of $10,895,893 for this service; 
in 1915, $3,810,774; and in 1911, 
$2,238,494. 

Glenn Steele, writing on the cost of 
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family relief in 1929 and 1930,' says that 
75 cities of a population of 50,000 or more 
spent $7,023,440 for outdoor relief in 1929 
and $17,279,476 in 1930. 

By grouping the cities according to size, 
the increases in expenditures are shown in 
relation to population groups. 

The larger cities have evidently been 
forced to assume greater burdens than the 
smaller ones, indicating perhaps, that 
severer conditions of poverty and depend- 
ency are found in the larger industrial 
centers.” 

The per capita expenditures for outdoor 
relief show, also, steady increase in 
amounts appropriated. Here it will be 
noted that the smaller cities report a 
higher per capita than cities of any other 
group in recent years. 

If we check the expenditure for outdoor 
relief against the total governmental cost 
payments of the cities, we find that no 
group spent in or prior to 1928 as much as 
one per cent of its governmental cost pay- 
ments for this service, but that all groups 
are appropriating an increasing percentage 


1Cost of Family Relief in 100 Cities, 1929 and 
1930, Monthly Labor Review, April 1931. 
2 Steele, op. cét., p. 22. 
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of total governmental cost payments for 
outdoor relief. 

Table 3 gives the amount of appropria- 
tions by cities on a regional basis. 
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areas had, in 1928 and 1925, the lowest per 
Capita appropriation, but have a higher 
percentage of city participation than any 
of the other groups except New England, 


TABLE 1 


ExpENDITURES FOR FAMILY Reurer IN CiTiEs OF 30,000 OR More PopuLation 





RELIEF EXPENDITURES 























malig afi | weREAse 
1928 1925 191§ 1911 
Cities with population of 100,000 or more........| 12,982,985} 8,389,043] 2,814,643] 1,541,268 742 
Cities with population of 50,000 to 100,000. ..... 1,954,029] 1,411,859] §50,479} 373,406 278 
Cities with population of 30,000 to 50,000....... 1,480,099] 1,094,991] 445,652] 313,820 249 
TABLE 2 


Per Capita Expenpitures ror Famity Reiger iN Cities OF 30,000 oR More Popuration 











Cities with population of 500,000 and over........... 
Cities with population of 300,000 tO §00,000......... 
Cities with population of 100,000 to 300,000......... 
Cities with population of 50,000 t0 100,000......... 
Cities with population of 30,000 tO §0,000......... 














PER CAPITA RELIEF EXPENDITURES 
1928 1925 1915 1911 
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TABLE 3 


Expenpitures ror FaMicy Re vier IN Cit1gs OF 30,000 or More Poputation sy Geoorapuic Divisions 





RELIEF EXPENDITURES 
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The New England cities, it is apparent, 
have the highest per capita appropriation 
and are the only group of cities in which 
there is 100 per cent participation in out- 
door poor relief. Cities in the southern 


for 36 of a total of 39 southern cities of 
30,000 population and over appropriate 
tax funds for this service. Evidently, 
while the county is the unit for public 
welfare administration—as it is in local 
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governmental activities throughout—the 
cities assume some responsibility for out- 
door poor relief. In the East North 
Central group the cities not appropriating 
for this purpose are, with one exception, 
in Indiana and Illinois. All cities of Ohio 
and Wisconsin of the population group 
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Jersey cities and decidedly less in Penn- 
sylvania, with Reading reporting $270 
spent for outdoor relief in 1928, Wilkes- 
Barre $2550, Norristown, $42, Lancaster 
$3,376, York $810, and Scranton, Erie, 
Harrisburg, Easton, and Hazleton nothing 
at all. 


TABLE 4 


AppropriATIONs ror Moruers’ Pensions 1N Cities oF 30,000 or More PopuLation 





MOTHERS’ PENSION EXPENDITURES 





CLASS OF CITIES 


1928 1925 1917 





Per 
capita 


Per 
capita 


Per 
capita 


Total Total Total 





Cities with population of 500,000 and over... .... 
Cities with population of 300,000 to §00,000...... 
Cities with population of 100,000 tO 300,000...... 
Cities with population of 50,000 tO 100,000...... 
Cities with population of 30,000 to 50,000....... 





8,988,197 | .47 


10,890,149 | .5§4 778,107 | .0§ 
867,179 | .20 851,168 | .19 | 328,527] .08 
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TABLE 5 
AppROPRIATIONS FOR Mortuers’ Pensions IN CiT1ks OF 30,000 oR More Poputation sy GeoGRapuic Division 
1928 1925 

GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS Number of Number of 

Total Per capita i. —" Total Per capita ae ‘ee 

expenditure expenditure 
EER EET eE eee 1,907,789 .49 37 1,875 493 .47 37 
Middle Atlantic............++... 8,122,356 .5§6 10 6,386,374 .47 10 
CO 2,666,046 .19 9 1,750,424 a7 6 
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under discussion make some appropriation. 
In the Middle Atlantic area it is the Penn- 
sylvania cities that have failed to take part 
in this service, for all cities of both New 
York and New Jersey do participate. The 
low rank of the area in per capita appropri- 
Thus while 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Watertown, New 
York, make proportionately large appro- 
priations, the amounts are less in New 


ation is noteworthy also. 


A tabulation of appropriations for 
Mothers’ Pensions‘ shows that a smaller 
percentage of cities set aside funds for this 
purpose, and except for the group of largest 


* New York City’s appropriation for outdoor poor 
relief is small; that for Mother's Pensions is large. 

* Mothers’ Assistance is legitimately considered a 
part of the public relief program. See R. W. Kelso, 
The Science of Public Welfare, (New York, 1928) pp. 
206-8. 
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cities, there is a smaller per capita expendi- 
ture and a smaller percentage of govern- 
mental cost payments, than for outdoor 
relief. 

Only 62. of a total of 250 cities in 1928 
reported appropriations for Mothers Pen- 
sions, 57 of a total of 247 in 1925, and 44 
of a total of 219 in 1917.5 

Sectionally, the Middle Atlantic States 
lead in per capita expenditures with New 
England occupying second place, the 
Mountain cities third, and East North 
Central cities fourth. The southern cities 
are at the bottom of the scale. In 1925 
only Shreveport, Louisiana, of the 56 
cities in the southern areas having a popu- 
lation of 30,000 or over, reported appropri- 
ations for Mothers’ Pensions. In 1928 of 


5 1917 is the first year in which Mothers’ Pension 
appropriations are reported separately. 
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the 55 cities of the specified population 
only Shreveport, Richmond, and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, gave Mothers’ Pension 
from city funds. New England cities par- 
ticipate in this activity in every instance 
except Manchester, New Hampshire. 
The high per capita of the Middle Atlan- 
tic cities is due to the large appropri- 
ations of New York, and not to large num- 
bers of cities taking part in this activity. 
Six of the New York's twenty cities of 
over 30,000 population reported funds allo- 
cated for Mothers’ Pensions in 1928 and in 
1925; only two of fifteen in New Jersey and 
two of nineteen in Pennsylvania reported 
likewise. Thus it appears that while the 
smaller cities participate in outdoor relief 
they have not, at least up to 1928, taken 
an active share in relief for widowed 
mothers with dependent children. 


ENGLAND'S INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMATORY SCHOOLS 


EARL D. MYERS 


The Tulane University of Louisiana 


ORRECTIONAL education for de- 
linquent children is one of the most 
difficult enterprises in child care 

and training. Some American students! 
consider the whole process of very dubious 
value. The records of achievement in 
many American training schools are not 
impressive. That being the case, two 
possible suggestions emerge as to the prob- 
able causes. One is that the essential 
nature of the process is unsuited to the end 
which the schools seek to achieve. The 
other is that the large measure of failure is 
related to matters of administration, or- 
ganization, and method within the schools. 
The following paragraphs seek to set forth 
certain suggestions on the basis of a con- 


1 Professor E. W. Burgess, for example. 


sideration of factors of the second sort in 
relation to the correctional schools of 
England and Wales. 

During the first six months of 1929 visits 
were made to a number of correctional 
schools in various parts of England. 
Numerous conversations were held with 
officials in the Children’s Branch of the 
Home Office, with juvenile court justices, 
probation officers, and other persons famil- 
iar with the progress of correctional educa- 
tion during the last decade and a half. No 
person was encountered who did not agree 
that important and progressive changes 
have occurred during that period. The 
departmental committee on the treatment 
of young offenders, reporting in 1926, sum- 
marized the situation in the following 
words: 
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The schools are now generally well equipped and 
are carrying out their difficult work with marked 
success. On comparing the report of the committee 
of 1913 with the schools as they are to-day, we recog- 
nize that the change of outlook has been fundamental. 
The needs of the boys and girls are no longer subordi- 
nated to those of the institution, but the scheme of 
education and training is such as to fit them for useful 


careers when they leave the school. Discipline, as 


in the case of all good schools, is being maintained 
by giving a much greater measure of freedom and 
responsibility to the pupils, and the new privileges 
are but rarely abused. 


Clearly the industrial and reformatory 
schools of England are not as they were ten 
or fifteen years ago. But the question 
which immediately arises is that of how 
far this change, of which those associated 
with the evidently 
impressed, has been translated into actual 
achievement in terms of success records. 
Do these schools really re-educate, or do 
the boys and girls come back afterward to 
the courts and follow through the weary 
round of institutions for the criminal? 
The least optimistic statement concerning 
success which the writer encountered was 
in one of the industrial schools for boys 
where the headmaster said that the per- 
centage of those who never came back to 
the courts was ‘‘over eighty, and probably 
about eighty-five.’” At Field Lane School 
near London, the headmaster’s records 
showed only five per cent failure. Miss 
Langley, headmistress of Knowle Hill 
School for older girls near Kenilworth 
knew definitely the whereabouts of all but 
two of the girls released in the past six 
years, and only one of the entire number 
known had been before the courts. In the 
1928 report of the Philanthropic Society's 
School in Surrey—England's oldest cor- 
rectional school—the warden said: ‘‘I am 
not informed that any boy for whose 
after-care we are or ever have been re- 
sponsible is in prison or in a Borstal In- 
stitution."’ The records at this school 


schools are so 


concerning the boys both while in the 
school and after their release were the 
most complete and comprehensive in any 
of the schools visited. 

The official figures from all of the schools 
in England and Wales for the five years 
from 1922 to 1926 inclusive indicate an 
enviable measure of success. Of all minors 
released from industrial and reformatory 
schools in England and Wales during this 
period, only 9.1 per cent were again 
brought before the courts up to December 
31, 1927.2. The older boys from the re- 
formatory schools showed the highest per- 
centage of failure, 13.3 per cent having 
again appeared before the courts. The 
percentage for the industrial school boys 
was 8.3. Among the older girls 9.1 per 
cent had again appeared before the courts, 
while among the younger girls from the 
industrial schools only 1.0 per cent had 
failed to avoid the machinery of the law. 

It was an accident of history that most 
of the correctional schools of England and 
Wales are privately owned, and operated 
under the direction of boards of managers. 
In contrast to the scattered, poverty- 
stricken pioneer settlements of early 
America, the Industrial Revolution and its 
dramatic social consequences greeted in 
England a nation of landed gentry whose 
forebears had, for centuries, been bound by 
personal ties to the poor of the land. For 
generations, that tie had implied assistance 
for those in dire need and a responsibility 
for the welfare of the unfortunate. There- 
fore it was only natural that private phi- 
lanthropy should turn its attention to the 
neglected, ragged, and sometimes desper- 
ate young delinquents in the industrial 
towns and cities of the early and middle 
nineteenth century. The names of Mary 
Carpenter, Matthew Davenport Hill, and 


*For detailed figures see: Home Office; Fourth 
Report on the Work of the Children’s Branch, November, 


1928, p. 33. 
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Lord Shaftesbury (the*‘good’’Lord Shaftes- 
bury, as he is often called) are linked 
with the beginnings of these private resi- 
dential schools for the reformation of the 
delinquent and the care of the neglected. 
About the doors, and in the corridors of 
some of the schools today there seem to 
linger the spirits of these far-visioned 
pioneers. 

To say that most of the English correc- 
tional schools are private does not mean 
that they go each its own way. The 
principle that the offender is, by virtue of 
his offense and the neglected, by virtue of 
his guardian's offense, the responsibility of 
the community is too deeply ingrained in 
English law and English tradition for that. 
But the public control exercised is one of 
inspection and standard-setting; not of 
ownership and direct administration. 

There are two types of residential school 
which are certified by the Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs, under the Children 
Act of 1908 (secs. 57, 58, 65a) for the recep- 
tion of young offenders. The reformatory 
schools receive boys or girls between the 
ages of twelve and sixteen who have been 
convicted of an offense punishable in the 
case of an adult with penal servitude or 
imprisonment. The industrial schools 
receive children under fourteen who are so 
neglected by their parents as to be placed in 
a situation of “‘moral danger’’ (sec. 58, 
Children Act 1908), or who fall within one 
of the following categories. 


1. Children under twelve charged with offenses 
punishable in the case of an adult by penal servitude 
or less punishment. (Children Act 1908, sec. 58 (2).) 

2. Children of twelve and thirteen who have not 
been previously convicted and who are charged with 
offences punishable in the case of an adult by penal 
servitude or less punishment. The Court must 
satisfy itself that a child so committed will not exer- 
cise an evil influence over the other children at an 
industrial school. (Ibid., sec. 58 (3).) 

3. Children under fourteen beyond the control of 
their parents or guardians, subject to the consent of 


the local authority liable for the maintenance. (Ibid., 
sec. 58 (4); Children Act 1921, sec. 1 (2).) 

4. Children under fourteen maintained in a work- 
house or poor law school who are refractory or 
whose parents have been convicted. (Children Act 


1908, sec. 58 (5).) 

5. Children whose parents fail to comply with 
school attendance orders. (Education Act 1921, 
sec. 45; Children Act 1908, sec. 58 (6).) 

The reformatory schools may retain 
jurisdiction until the young person has 
reached the age of nineteen, and the indus- 
trial schools till eighteen. The period 
actually spent in the school varies with the 
child, but no attempt is made in most 
schools to hurry children through. The 
period of training is, more often than not, 
over two years. In some cases, children 
are kept for four or five years. When the 
boy or girl is considered ready for release, 
the usual practice is to release under revo- 
cable license, the head of the school being 
responsible for after-care until the age of 
eighteen or nineteen is reached. 

In England and Wales there are 28 
reformatory schools—23 for boys and 5 for 
girls, and 56 industrial schools—2o for 
girls and 36 for boys. Of the reformatory 
schools, 26 are under voluntary manage- 
ment, while 2 of the boys’ schools are 
under the control of local authorities. 
Twelve industrial schools for boys and 2 
for girls are managed by local authorities. 
Thus, all of the schools are under the direct 
management of citizens in the communt- 
ties in which they are located, by far the 
majority of them serving voluntarily. 
The boards of managers are composed of 
gentlemen and ladies in the best English 
sense. They are almost all persons of some 
wealth and social position, a few of whom 
on each board are certain to take their 
responsibilities seriously. 

In contrast to the large state schools in 
the United States, the English institutions 
are smallindeed. The fourth report of the 
work of the Children’s Branch of the 
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Home Office, under date of November, 
1928, reveals the fact that for all of the 
reformatory and industrial schools, the 
average population was 72. The reforma- 
tory schools for boys had an average of 
81; the girls’ reformatories, 32.6; the boys’ 
industrial schools, 90.5; the girls’ indus- 
trial schools, 42.4. Aside from the three 
nautical schools which are certified for 
350, 200, and 200, only one Home Office 
School in all of England and Wales is per- 
mitted to receive more than 150 juveniles. 
Obviously, the relationship between the 
children and the staff becomes a close one 
when the annual receptions number only 
from ten to fifty. 

Juveniles committed to the reformatory 
schools are guilty of the same sort of 
offences, ranging from manslaughter 
through rape, burglary, robbery, and 
larceny, to wilful damage, loitering and 
vagrancy, which characterize the popula- 
tion of American correctional schools. 
Approximately half of the industrial 
school commitments are of children who 
have performed acts punishable under the 
criminal code. They are not, therefore, 
an easy group to manage and to train. 
During the years from 1913 to 1927 when 
the industrial and reformatory schools 
were being gradually changed over from 
repressive, punitive institutions to educa- 
tional agencies, probation was also in- 
creasing, so that the tendency was toward 
the commitment of more rather than less 
difficult cases. The growth of probation 
is indicated by the fact that in 1913 there 
were 10,414 more cases found guilty (to use 
the official language of the Home Office) 
than in 1927, while in 1927, 1,837 more 
were placed on probation than in 1913.° 

A number of factors seem responsible for 
the excellent work now being carried on in 
the English and Welsh schools. Six 


>Home Office: Fourth Report on the Work of the 
Children’s Branch, Nov., 1928, p. 109. 
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fundamental ones are here suggested as of 
primary importance. 

First: Measures have been devised and 
put into effect for insuring the correctional 
schools against the failures and inade. 
quacies of the methods they were designed 
to supplant, viz., the methods of the 
prison. This has been accomplished by a 
rather simple, but fruitful device,—that of 
erecting a competent, non-political inspec- 
tional staff with power to refuse certifica- 
tion when schools do not measure up to 
the standards recognized as essential to 
good educational work. Certification in- 
volves two things, the right to receive 
children committed by the courts and the 
receipt of funds from the local authorities 
and the Exchecquer to pay all mainte- 
nance costs. 

Every person who has read the report of 
the 1913 committee or Mary Barnett's 
Young Delinquents knows that the methods 
of confinement and the infliction of physi- 
cal discomfort, which are the essential 
disciplinary devices of the old prison, were 
very freely employed in the not distant 
past. True, corporal punishment has not 
entirely disappeared. The occasional 
“‘caning’’ of English school boys is 
invested with a sort of half holy tradition. 
No boy’s schooling is complete without it. 
Therefore, rather than an unqualified 
abolition of the cane, the inspectors have 
chosen to limit its use to a very modest 
maximum. The “‘birch,’’ a bundle of 
small birch whips bound together, can no 
longer be used in the schools, though it is 
still occasionally ordered by some of the 
juvenile courts in England. Very light 
bamboo canes may be used. To insure uni- 
formity, and to be certain that no head- 
master has recourse to a heavier bludgeon, 
the canes are supplied to all of the schools 
by the Home Office, after which every en- 
couragement is given to the headmasters 
not to use them. When used, no child 
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under fourteen may be given more than six 
strokes and no child over fourteen, more 
than eight, except by special permission 
from one member of the board of managers, 
in which case as many as twelve may be 
given. This provisional rule is only a half 
humorous concession to those who believe 
the cane to be a very potent instrument 
of correction. The heads of the seven 
schools visited by the writer found it dif_i- 
cult to imagine themselves petitioning a 
board of managers for the privilege of lay- 
ing four extra licks on to the body of a mis- 
behaving youngster. They were equally 
unanimous in their enthusiasm for other 
methods of discipline and control—posi- 
tive methods of directing interest toward 
crafts, sport, drawing and designing, gar- 
dening, etc. The most frequent use of the 
cane was reported by the headmaster of one 
of the industrial schools for boys, with a 
population of about 120. In the thirteen 
weeks from January 1 to March 31, 1928, 
eight canings were given. 

SeconD: This same vigorous, intelligent 
staff of inspectors discharges an exceed- 
ingly important function in its constant 
watchfulness over the activities of the 
schools. They serve as a permanently 
functioning body of specialists in touch 
with the situation in all of the schools, so 
that if it appears either that the manage- 
ment is incompetent, the facilities inade- 
quate, or the law faulty, they are in a posi- 
tion to take either direct action in raising 
standards, or only slightly less direct 
action in requesting legislative remedy 
through the presentation of a depart- 
mental bill to Parliament. 

Tuirp: The personnel of the staff of the 
schools, both headmaster or headmistress 
and subordinate members are either ap- 
pointed or approved by the boards of man- 
agers. In view of the character of the 
boards, this is, in itself, an almost certain 
guarantee that persons of integrity and 
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character will be chosen. Coupled with 
this is again the assistance of the inspec- 
tors whose training and practice make 
them able to detect inadequacies in per- 
sonal fitness which boards of managers 
might overlook or consider unimportant. 

Fourtu: A great deal of attention has 
been given to the problem of the limits 
which must be set in order that a residen- 
tial school may successfully mould the 
character of the boys and girls sent to it. 
Four things have come to be considered of 
primary importance. The first is the size 
of the unit, the second the range of experi- 
ence included in the group, the third the 
possibility of removing from the group 
members who become centers of infection 
for the rest of the group, and the fourth the 
matter of assistance in adjustment upon 
release. The English schools have coped 
with these four factors rather happily, 
though not yet with entire satisfaction to 
the heads of the Children’s Branch and 
other leaders of thought in the field. In 
the first place, the Children Act of 1908 
definitely divided the schools into four 
groups on the basis of age, sex, and experi- 
ence. Therefore, the child of twelve and 
under is not in constant contact with the 
more mature delinquent of seventeen or 
eighteen, whose experiences and attitudes 
differ so completely. A proposal is under 
consideration for still further classification 
on the basis of less artificial criteria than 
ageand sex. Inthe second place, the abun- 
dance of schools prepared to receive chil- 
dren from the juvenile courts, combined 
with the steadily decreasing numbers of 
children coming before the courts made it 
very easy to cut down upon the numbers 
for which the schools are certified. Thus 
the large schools have, in some instances, 
been reduced to half or less than half of 
their former numbers. In the third place, 
transfer of children is possible, both to 
institutions for defectives under the Mental 
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Deficiency Act, and to other industrial and 
reformatory schools by informal arrange- 
ment between headmasters in cases in 
which unhappy and difficult situations 
have arisen, centering in one or more of the 
group and seriously affecting the group. 
Measures are at present under considera- 
tion for further facilitating transfers. 
Finally, the boy or girl is kept under the 
school’s supervision for a sufficiently long 
period after release—in most cases two to 
three years—to make possible a rather 
stable adjustment. This supervisory work 
is now in the hands of the heads of the 
schools. There is some discussion of the 
advisability of a special staff for after- 
care work. Thus far, the disadvantages, 
in view of the relatively small number each 
headmaster or headmistress is responsible 
for, have seemed to outweigh the advan- 
tages of the special staff. 

Firru: The English schools have been 
quite completely removed from the possi- 
bility of partisan political manipulation. 
Nobody, unless it be in the handful of 
schools under local government authori- 
ties, can seek or secure a position in any 
of the schools as a reward for helping elect 
anybody. The complete freedom from 
this all too common American malady is 
amazingly refreshing. 

Sixtu: The English schools have, with- 
out, for the most part, invoking the psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist, evolved a men- 
tally hygienic atmosphere where quite 
difficult cases find adjustment. This does 
not mean that the professional services of 
psychologist and psychiatrist could not be 
exceedingly helpful. It merely means 
that in the larger number of schools, the 
kind of relationships and outlets which the 
psychiatrist so frequently advises, have 
been provided. In the school, among 
those visited by the writer, in which the 
best work from every standpoint seemed 
to be done, the headmaster gives a great 
deal of attention to the psychological 
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problems of the boys. Though he is not 
a clinician, he has done a great deal of 
reading and of observation in relation to 
the wisdom of the psychology books. 
For several years he had on the staff a 
young man, who was trained in clinical 
psychology. If, into the already highly 
commendable program of the schools, the 
services of skilled professional people were 
to be introduced, the percentage of failure 
might, conceivably, be quite considerably 
lessened, though present percentages will 
seem to American students and adminis- 
trators very low. 

One of the most cherished theories of 
the present generation concerning the 
treatment of delinquents is the “‘last 
resort’’ theory—i.e., that no child should 
be committed to an institution for delin- 
quents except when all other measures 
have failed. The achievements of the 
English correctional schools have given 
the staff of the Children’s Branch courage 
to call this theory very seriously into 
question. And they have, without doubt, 
a genuine measure of soundness in their 
favor. The “‘last resort’’ theory is based, 
fundamentally, upon a glaring fallacy in 
logic. It rests on the belief that training 
in a residential school is bad for a child, 
unless the child, indeed, be very, very bad, 
but that, on the other hand, it must be 
the most effective form of training known, 
because it is to be reserved for those in 
whose cases all other methods have failed. 
The present staff of inspectors is therefore 
encouraging the magistrates to commit to 
the schools those who seem to need train- 
ing very badly, and, as well, those who 
seem likely to become vastly more useful— 
not just non-delinquent—by virtue of a 
period of carefully planned education in a 
residential school. They are, in short, 
saying: “‘Our schools are not bad places 
where bad children are to be sent for rigor- 
ous discipline, but good schools where 
genuine education is undertaken.”’ 
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F the abilities developed by the multifarious The emphasis, however, is still on voca- 
given [ activities in which we share, not primarily tional proficiency as an educational objec- 
urage by school or other educational institution. tive. Vocational interests are still more 
into | The latter, while having their vital func- strongly emphasized by the adult com- 
subt, —f tions, take their place in the total educa- munity. This is due, in both school and 
their | tional process along with the home, the community, to the fact that American 
ased, | vocation, the press and other agencies that social organization as a whole is funda- 
-y in claim our time and attention. The home mentally economic in character. We all 
ning — and the vocation, not the school and the function primarily as producers of wares 
hild, church, are the basic educational influ- or services for the market, and as buyers 
bad, — ences, judging by the range and nature of or consumers of these commodities. 
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of specialists like himself, whose wares he 
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ness or industrial concern depend, other 
things being equal, on its success in com- 
peting with similar concerns for a share of 
the consumer’s dollar. Not only do 
manufacturers and dealers in the same class 
of commodities compete with one another, 
but cigarettes compete with candy, and the 
car with clothing and even food for the 
table. Virtually all must engage in adver- 
tising and high-powered salesmanship, or 
go out of business. Though these efforts 
largely nullify each other, so far as differ- 
ential advantages are concerned, none dare 
neglect them. But their combined influ- 
ence in shaping the tastes, interests, and 
ideals of the consumer can scarcely be over- 
estimated. In fact, commercial enterprise 
as a whole subjects the consumer (which 
means everybody) to an intensive, relent- 
less process of education, whose teachings 
he largely accepts, because there are but 
feeble counteractive influences emanating 
from the school, church, and other non- 
commercial agencies. What it teaches 
him, though without actually conspiring 
to do so, is that human welfare consists 
mainly in the greatest possible consump- 
tion of commercial commodities, not in the 
cultivation of interests and powers that 
may not be expressed in terms of market 
values. 

The process of producing and marketing 
goods is such as to foster a receptive, un- 
critical attitude on the part of the con- 
sumer. Goods are offered ready-made for 
his acceptance or rejection. He has 
nothing to do with their design or produc- 
tion save as his purchases indicate where 
his choices are likely to fall. He has no 
sources of reliable information as to their 
qualities, or the prices that may fairly be 
charged for them. Above all he has no 
scheme of life that subordinates their pos- 
session and consumption to the status of 
means instead of elevating it to an end in 
itself. He literally buys a large share of 


his gratifications, not realizing that the 
deeper, richer satisfactions of life must be 
achieved through his own activity, to 
which commercial commodities can be 
only instrumental. 

But these things are largely true also of 
services supplied by professional special. 
ists or by non-commercial agencies. The 
patient is a passive recipient of the physi- 
cian’s treatment, the client of his attor- 
ney’s services, the churchgoer of his pas- 
tor’s ministrations, the pupil (and his 
parent) of the teacher’s instruction, and 
likewise with other public or professional 
services. The layman's initiative is 
largely restricted in all these instances toa 
choice of specialists, and carrying out their 
instructions. Little knowledge and ini- 
tiative on the layman's part is presupposed 
by the specialist serving him. When the 
layman does proffer more active codpeta- 
tion, the results are often unfortunate due 
to his limited understanding, as in the 
intervention of taxpayers in the control 
of the schools. 

It may be submitted, in appraising this 
system, that active coOperation between 
producer and consumer, specialist and lay- 
man, is essential if a highly specialized 
economy such as ours is to realize its 
highest possibilities. The intelligent col- 
laboration of the patient in dealing with 
his own health problems is essential to the 
best results of medical treatment; well- 
informed efforts on the part of parents in 
shaping educational policy is essential to 
the best service of the public schools, and 
likewise with relationships between spe- 
cialist and layman in every field. The 
same principle applies to producer-con- 
sumer relationships. The place of cars 
and radios and other commodities in a 
rational scheme of life must be appreciated 
by the consumer before he can be properly 
served by the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant. 
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The want of active, intelligent codpera- 
tion on the part of the consumer and the 
layman is due, of course, to many factors. 
The one most significant for those in- 
terested in repairing the defect would seem 
to be this: With the development of large- 
scale production and division of labor in 
general, resulting as it did in the delega- 
tion to specialists, or producers for the 
market, of services formerly performed by 
the individual for himself or supplied by 
others closely associated with him, it was 
not recognized that if production was to be 
primarily in the interest of the consumer, 
he had to be educated in and perhaps or- 
ganized to protect his interests as a con- 
sumer. Otherwise he was sure to be 
manipulated by the producer in the pro- 
ducer’s own interests, not those of the con- 
sumer himself. When the earlier organic 
connection between production and con- 
sumption was dissolved, an integral 
process of education was broken up; the 
vocation assured a continuation of educa- 
tion for production, but no correlative 
agency was evolved to provide education 
for consumption. Production is for the 
purpose of consumption; and, however 
competent and highly trained the producer 
may be, if consumption itself is incom- 
petent, uneducated, the result can scarcely 

satisfactory. This is of momentous sig- 
nificance, considering the fact that our 
system of highly trained and organized 
producers, on the one hand, and of un- 
trained and unorganized consumers or lay- 
men on the other hand, extends not only 
to ordinary commercial commodities and 
professional services, but also to politics, 
music, drama, literature, and a great 
variety of leisure-time activities. The 
citizen, for instance, is as helpless and 
incompetent compared with the profes- 
sional politician as is theignorant, gullible 
housewife compared with the high- 
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powered salesman of a gadget for the 
kitchen or the bathroom. 

This brings us back to the school and 
what follows the school in the career of 
the individual. The training applicable 
in the later vocation, whatever it may be, 
is carried further through the activities 
and experiences of the vocation itself. 
There is no sharp break between the school 
and the job, so far as this phase of training 
is concerned. There is a sharp break— 
indeed, a slump—in training for avoca- 
tional interests—for citizenship, for appre- 
ciation of and possible creative work in 
the arts, for participation in genuine intel- 
lectual interests. The individual may 
persevere in such things, if he has the 
interest and the initiative, but for the most 
part only as anindividual. Workers of all 
sorts are organized and have plenty to do— 
save when the business cycle turns down- 
ward—, but not so citizens, or lovers of 
the arts, or students of science or philoso- 
phy. There is no institution to continue 
the work of the school in these matters, 
as the job continues such vocational train- 
ing as the school may have afforded. 
The manufacturer, the merchant, the poli- 
tician, the newspaper owner, the broad- 
caster, the physician, the lawyer, are not 
interested in carrying forward the work 
of the school, because they want com- 
plaisant customers and plenty of them, and 
these are not secured by training them to 
be critical and codperative in promoting 
their interests as customers. Besides, the 
producer or specialist is not equipped, 
under present conditions, to offer such 
training, even if he desired todo so. Or- 
ganized efforts directed to this specific 
purpose, and organically related to prac- 
tical undertakings, are essential. 

There are grounds for the belief that, 
under skilled leadership, an institution 


could gradually be developed that would 
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do for the layman and consumer something 
analogous to what is done for the specialist 
and the producer by his vocation—an 
institution that would continue the work 
of the school in the cultivation of civic, 
intellectual, aesthetic, and other avoca- 
tional interests and in the provision of 
opportunities for their practical expression. 
There has been much incisive criticism of 
American civilization in recent years, not 
a little of it centering in these issues. The 
opportunity, even the necessity, for adult 
education is widely recognized, and sig- 
nificant experiments in this field are now 
under way. A great number and variety 
of men’s and women's clubs are concerned 
with serious avocational interests. Many 
civic and social work organizations, both 
local and national, are recruiting sizeable 
lay constituencies. The National League 
of Women Voters is attempting with 
growing success to organize the woman 
citizen for the systematic study and prac- 
tical treatment of public questions. The 
little theatre movement is flourishing 
vigorously despite the competition of 
commercialized drama. Broadcasting of 
musical programs has not killed the in- 
terest in community bands and orchestras. 
Finally, the community center idea per- 
sists, despite discouragements, and finds 
expression in a variety of ways. 

While many such efforts are intelli- 
gently conceived and directed, others lack 
definite goals and are often unrelated to 
the more vital practical interests of their 
participants. All of them combined do 
not constitute an effective attack on the 
problems here indicated. 
and comprehensive view of these problems, 
of the difficulties that must be faced, and 
the resources that may be utilized in deal- 
ing with them, is essential to such a 
program. 

A program of this character will entail 
the development of an essentially new 


A more critical 
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social institution, though, as indicated, 
there are tendencies, beginnings, that may 
be utilized in its construction. Indeed, 
the strategy of the undertaking will con- 
sist to no small degree in integrating these 
potential contributions, initiating similar 
activities in fields as yet largely untouched, 
and gradually enlarging the program to 
embrace all the vital interests of the con- 
sumer and the layman that need continv- 
ous, systematic guidance. 

The new institution will be comparable 
in importance with the public school, 
functioning for the adult in somewhat the 
same ways as the school functions for the 
child. Indeed, it will be a school of 
adults, for by its means they will engage in 
the study of their vital interests and prob- 
lems. It will, of course, be a voluntary 
association, and in that quite unlike the 
In addition, it will 
have characteristics of the social club, 
being composed of persons sharing in the 


schools for children. 


same interests; and of the civic organiza- 
tion, being engaged in the promotion of 
practical measures; and of the church at its 
best, its members being consecrated to a 
quest for the good life, both for themselves 
and the community at large. 

Such an institution should be differen- 
tiated in two vital respects from previous 
experiments in the same direction. First, 
it will be based on the assumption that the 
interests of laymen and consumers are quite 
as important in a rational scheme of life 
as are the interests of specialists and pro- 
ducers—in other words, that avocational 
interests are quite as significant as are 
vocational ones; that the two sets of in- 
terests are complementary and that neither 
may be uncultivated nor unorganized 
without vitiating the other. It follows 
that the avocational interests—those of 
consumers, citizens, and other categories 
of laymen—demand a substantial portion 
of our time and attention for their propet 
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cultivation and expression, perhaps as 
much in the long run (though one cannot 
pronounce dogmatically on this point) as 
do vocational interests. Second, instead 
of attempting at the outset to leaven the 
masses with the new ideals and purposes, 
it will start with the small minority who 
already share in them, who will readily 
recognize the challenge and respond to the 
opportunities it offers. It will base its 
initial programs on the interests of this 
minority, but broaden them and draw in 
the remainder of the community, as oppor- 
tunity permits. There is little doubt that 
leadership for the initial effort is to be 
found in a great many, perhaps in a 
majority, of our local communities. The 
success such efforts might achieve could, 
of course, scarcely be forecast, in a particu- 
lar case, in advance of actual experiment. 

Assuming that personnel for the pioneer 
effort will be available, and that programs 
of activity may be undertaken that will be 
cumulative in their appeal to the more 
thoughtful elements of the community, 
certain interests already developed might 
serve as a basis for enlarging the program 
and the membership of the institution. 
Taking the civic side first, a number of 
people may be found in the average com- 
munity, particularly the urban commu- 
nity, who are more or less actively inter- 
ested in local community problems—in 
better provision for underprivileged per- 
sons, in development of the public health 
service, in improvement of housing condi- 
tions for the lower income groups, in more 
wholesome recreational facilities, and 
the like. 

On the aesthetic side, there is a growing 
interest in domestic architecture, in inte- 
rior decoration, in landscape gardening, in 
amateur drama, in the appreciation of 
music, literature, and other forms of art, 
besides the perennial and universal interest 
in dress and many other things of daily use 
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now so largely exploited by commercial 
enterprise. 

All these interests are at the same time 
intellectual ones, or capable of becoming 
such. In addition, parents’ interest in 
their children, in the schools they attend, 
in other conditions affecting their welfare 
is a potential intellectual interest of far- 
reaching scope and significance. Voca- 
tional interests may lead to the intellectual 
life as readily as any others. They are, of 
course, bound up with history, economics, 
politics, social organization as a whole, 
and, indeed, in one way or another with 
the entire range of contemporary scientific 
thought. Even were there but little love 
of learning for its own sake, these multi- 
farious interests might serve as effective 
motivations for a diversified program of 
adult study, in which a large portion of 
the community might eventually share. 

In addition to the more mature members 
of the community that might be drawn to 
the program by capitalizing such interests, 
there must be a good many high-school 
and college graduates (no one, of course, 
can more than guess at the number) who 
would welcome opportunities for the con- 
tinued cultivation of avocational interests 
developed through their curricular and 
extra-curricular activities. These interests 
gradually fade away at the present time 
because opportunities for their further 
cultivation and expression are inadequate, 
indeed almost lacking altogether. There 
are, or course, many individual exceptions. 
But there are not the civic, intellectual and 
aesthetic interests of the kind and extent 
in the average community to furnish ade- 
quate opportunities for further develop- 
ments along these lines, or to compete at 
all effectively with commercialized inter- 
ests for the time and attention of the high- 
school or college graduate. Except for a 
few gifted individuals they offer no real 
alternative to the producing-consuming, 
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buying-selling scheme of life that domi- 
nates American civilization. 

By capitalizing these avocational inter- 
ests of adults, carrying forward the 
achievements of the schools along the same 
lines, utilizing to the fullest the potential 
leadership that may be available for these 
purposes, drawing together and integrat- 
ing activities already organized that might 
be woven into this program, the interests 
of the citizen as against the politician, of 
the consumer as against the entrepeneur, 
of the layman or amateur as against the 
specialist may gradually be given their 
proper place in our scheme of life and 
eventually correct the extreme commer- 
cialistic and specialistic emphasis in 
American civilization. As local under- 
takings are developed and multiplied, their 
coérdination On a regional and national 
basis may be effected, so far as expedient. 
This will, naturally, be most urgent in the 
case of civic programs transcending the 
limits of the local community. State, 
national, and international problems can 
thus be attacked that local communities 
as such could not cope with. 

All the relevant findings of the social 
and psychological sciences will need to be 
applied in the planning and direction of 
these programmatic activities, particularly 
in order that they may compete effectively 
with the types of avocational interests 
now dominant. Asthe program develops, 
the services of experts will be increasingly 
utilized, and eventually a_ professional 
leadership, selected and trained for the 
work, will need to be recruited. 

The more, however, potential leadership 
within the ranks of the membership is 
developed and utilized the more effectively 
will the distinctive purposes of the under- 
taking be realized, since its primary object 
will be to create a medium for the cultiva- 
tion and self-expression of the layman and 
the amateur, as such. 
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This means that, however selective may 
be the membership of the institution, i, 
must be essentially democratic in spirit, 
always keeping the door open to thog 
wishing to share in its purposes and actiyi- 
ties. It means, also, that it must fy 
entirely autonomous, keeping itself inde. 
pendent of political or other external cop. 
trol. This implies that forms of organiza. 
tion and methods of financing must be such 
as to minimize the danger of the institu. 
tion falling under the domination of any 
special class or interest. 

As local organizations of this sort grow 
they will need to be appropriately housed, 
Public school buildings will scarcely be 
suitable for this purpose. They will not 
have all the facilities nor the peculiar 
‘atmosphere’ that will be requisite to 
the best results. Superficially and toa 
large degree actually, the new institution 
will be much like a club with its own con- 
modious, comfortable quarters. There 
will be an auditorium adapted both to 
public meetings and to the performances of 
little theatre groups and community 
orchestras, bands or choruses; a number of 
smaller rooms suitable for study groups or 
committee meetings; perhaps laboratories 
for science study and studios for art work; 
reading and lounging rooms; a restaurant 
for the service of luncheon and dinner 
groups and the accommodation of patrons 
generally—with the plant as a whole not 
only providing facilities for the various 
activities, but symbolizing, in its design, 
its setting and its arrangements, the civic, 
intellectual, and aesthetic ideals to which 
it would be consecrated.! 

1 The civic features of the projected experiment 
have been discussed at length in The New Citizenship 
(Crowell, 1929); and certain of the economic ques- 
tions involved have been considered in a paper 
entitled ‘‘Collectivism and the Consumer,'’ Annals of 
Collective Economy, September-December, 1930, pp: 
293-343. Studies of other features are now if 
progress. 
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CONTROL OF COMMUNITY OPINION 
A CASE STUDY OF A MEANS OF AVERTING BANK FAILURES 


ETHEL M. DEWSBURY 
Temple University 


N SEPTEMBER 2, 1931, the Park- 

way Trust Company in Philadel- 

phia closed its doors because of a 
“gradual seepage of deposits’’ and in order 
to ‘‘protect its depositors.’"' On Septem- 
ber 29, the Northern Central Trust Com- 
pany was closed by order of the State 
Banking Department because of a “‘slow 
seepage of deposits."" This bank had five 
branches in various parts of the city. Oc- 
tober 2, the Main Line Bank in Wayne 
closed. Numerous withdrawals were 
cited as the cause of the closing. From 
this time, the hysteria and panic added 
momentum to the movement until there 
were few days when the papers did not 
carry notice of the closing of some bank. 
On October 3, three banks within the city 
limits were closed. The action in each 
case was taken to conserve deposits. 
Withdrawals had been stimulated by the 
closing of adjacent banks. TheOlney Bank 
and Trust Company had two branches, the 
Manheim one, and the Jefferson none. 
The effect of these closings on public 
opinion was increased several times in the 
case of banks having branch associations, 
for different communities were subjected 
to the stimuli arising from one closing.® 
The following week fifteen banks closed, 
two of which were private banks. In 
every case, hysteria, seepage of deposits, 
lack of confidence as the psychological 
effect of other failures, and the necessity 
for protection of deposits were given as 
the causes. Between October 14 and 
December 1, there were four bank failures, 


' Morning Ledger, September 3, 1931. 
* Record. 
* Morning Ledger, October 4,°1931. 


one of which was a private banking com- 
pany. The total number of such failures 
in the metropolitan area reached nearly 
fifty, not counting the twenty-one branc hes 
of the Bankers Trust Company, or the 
smaller numbers of branches of numerous 
other closed banks. Meanwhile the agen- 
cies and organizations were gathering 
their forces to make concerted efforts to 
reassure the public. 

That conditions were considered serious 
is evidenced by the fact that special notices 
were made in the papers of Columbus Day 
closing for the legal holiday, since notices 
in general proved to be a “‘bug-a-boo”’ to 
the public.4 Any sign was assumed to be a 
notice of closing. The influential forces of 
the community were mobilized to attempt 
to combat the menace. On October 3, the 
Philadelphia Clearing House Association 
and five mutual savings banks passed a 
resolution to enforce their rule requiring 
thirty days’ notice for withdrawals of 
savings accounts. This rule had been 
adopted by the banks some time before, 
but, during the “‘boom era,’’ enforcement 
had been suspended or modified to two 
weeks’ or ten days’ notice.® 

All efforts were bent to the task of 
emphasizing the fact that this was not a 
new rule brought on by a serious condi- 
tion, but merely the enforcement of an old 
one as a preventive measure. Mr. George 
W. Norris, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia, approved the 
ruling, and, in a statement to the papers, 
condemned the practice of allowing with- 

* All papers, October 11, 12, 1931. 


5 Record, October 4, 1931. 
® Bulletin, October 5. 
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drawals without sufficient notice as un- 
sound banking practice. He stated that 
this reform was a real corrective step in the 
interest of banks and depositors, and con- 
tended that it is impossible for financial 
institutions to function properly without 
requiring notice of withdrawals. De- 
posits are made with that understanding. 
In consideration of this an especially high 
rate of interest is allowed on savings 
accounts. Deposits of the banks are 
invested in such securities as cannot be 
liquidated immediately.? Joseph Wayne, 
Jr., President of the Philadelphia Clearing 
House Association, assailed the present 
period of hysteria and unreasoning fear as 
the responsible factor in the closing of 
numerous neighborhood banks.* The 
Clearing House provided for. an organized 
campaign consisting of both newspaper 
advertising and publicity. Poster adver- 
tising was eliminated because of the bad 
psychological effect it had on the public. 

The newspaper advertisements stressed 
the economic results of fear and hysteria 
while the publicity campaign had for its 
theme an appeal to the civic and patriotic 
feeling and the element of fear involved. 
The advertising was done not only through 
the customary channels, but took the form 
of news items containing warnings or any 
cheering events such as the payment of a 
certain percentage of the deposits or im- 
proving business conditions, statements of 
prominent men and of agencies. The 
advertisements appeared at regular inter- 
vals with no limit set as to their duration. 
They were published in all papers, espe- 
cially the foreign language journals. This 
was done because the foreign element is 
very susceptible to rumor and hysteria*’— 
perhaps, after the failure of the Bank of 


7 Record, October 5. 
8 Morning Ledger, October 4. 
*Doremus & Company—Advertising Agency. 
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the United States in New York, not with- 
out much justification. 

The Clearing House Association spon- 
sored the campaign in order to give the 
impression that it was emanating from an 
impartial source and was therefore to be 
relied upon. 

This was the first organized attempt 
which made to influence public 
opinion to prevent panic. Official recog. 
nition of the fact that banks had been 
failing spasmodically for several weeks 
seemed to attract attention, not only of 
other organizations of public character 
and of officials, but of the depositors 
themselves. 

Mr. George W. Norris gave a radio 
address pleading with the depositors to 
allow their funds to remain in the local 
banks. He made a very detailed and sim- 
plified explanation of the financial situa- 
tion. He asserted that the greatest injury 
was being inflicted on the depositors by 
their own actions. The welfare of busi- 
ness depends on the belief in the integrity 
of the banks. Lack of confidence would 
result in unemployment and depression. 
Merchants must be supplied with credit in 
order to carry on operations. The banks 
are the instrumentalities through which 
they must obtain the credit. He became 
eloquent on the consequences of allowing 
the “‘wheels of industry’’ to freeze from 
lack of the ‘“‘oil’’ of currency. He ex- 
plained that the results of the runs on 
banks would be liquidation of bonds at a 
loss or the closing of the institutions. In 
dull periods, credit is even more necessary 
than in periods of prosperity. Most 
Philadelphia banks are old and well- 
managed and there should be little cause 
for fear.'° 

Conditions in Philadelphia were pos- 


was 


10 Record, October 7; Morning Ledger, October 7. 
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sibly the cause of the formulation of the 
plan first considered by President Hoover 
of financing real estate mortgages. This 
plan contemplated the formation of banks 
fnanced by members with the power to 
jiscount mortgages and issue debentures 
in order to liquidate frozen assets, facili- 
tate building, and take banks out of the 
real estate field. 

It was reported that the gravity of the 
situation in Philadelphia caused President 
Hoover to send Mr. Eugene Meyer, Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, to the 
city to review the conditions and attempt 
to arrive at some solution. The Hoover 
Plan for the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration resulted, in part at least, from 
this situation. The purpose of this cor- 
poration, to which General Charles G. 
Dawes was appointed as head, was to 
assist in the liquidation of the closed 
banks.!! 

A motion of confidence in the plan was 
made by twenty-two local financial, educa- 
tional, and religious leaders. The names 
of such men as President Thomas S. Gates 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Car- 
dinal Daugherty, Mr. Samuel Vauclain of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Company, Mayor 
Harry A. Mackey and Mr. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis were included. The accompanying 
message explained the lack of wisdom of 
hoarding, which tended to aggravate the 
existing conditions. Citizens of the city 
were called on to maintain confidence in 
the city, its financial institutions and 
industries as essential to the welfare and 
happiness of its inhabitants.” 

National leaders representing local in- 
terests also lent their approval to the plan. 
The names of Senator Vandenburg of 
Michigan, Representative Crisp of Geor- 
gia, and Mr. Alfred E. Smith of New York, 


" Morning Ledger, September 19. 
2 Record, October 8. 
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were included in the list of political lead- 
ers, as well as that of Mr. William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor.'* 

The efforts of these national and city 
leaders were emulated by the group leaders 
within the communities. Business inter- 
ests in all sections of the city united to 
“fight hysteria’’ and ‘“‘vicious gossip.”’ 
The Secretary of Banking, William D. 
Gordon, announced his intention of prose- 
cuting to the full extent of the law those 
who circulated false rumors. 

The Northeast Business Men's Associa- 
tion, American Legion, and the Bankers’ 
Association passed resolutions of confi- 
dence. The Northeast Men's 
Association planned a door-to-door cam- 
paign, circulation of and 
posters, and radio talks to stamp out fear. 
The Mount Airy and Chestnut Hill Busi- 
ness Men's Associations passed resolutions 
of faith in the banks. Prominent manu- 
facturers of the city such as Henry S. Diss- 
ton of the Henry S. Disston & Sons Com- 
pany, manufacturers of tools, planned to 
allow funds to remain in the local banks 
and to persuade their employees to do so. 
Politicians and ward leaders used their 
eloquence to urge ‘‘union to fight the new 
menace.’"'* Rabbi Fineshriber made a 
radio address urging the wisdom of leaving 
deposits in the banks. A clergyman in 
Manayunk gave a sermon on the same 
subject and a group of clergymen unani- 
mously agreed to use" their pulpits in the 
effort to calm the fears of the public. 

An appeal was made by Major Lemuel 
B. Schofield, Director of Public Safety, to 
awaken the citizens to the dangers of 


robbery. He declared that the police pro- 


Business 


pamphlets 


13 Inquirer, October 9. 

14 Record, October 7; 
Bulletin, October 6. 

18 Record, October 10. 

16 Inquirer, October 13. 


Morning Ledger, October 6; 
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tection would be inadequate if money were 
to be hidden at home. Several cases of 
robbery which did occur, were given wide 
publicity in the newspapers, as warnings 
to the public.'? Seven American Legion 
Posts in the northern section of the city 
placarded the sections of Tioga, Oak Lane, 
Germantown, and Chestnut Hill with the 
plea to have faith in the institutions. 
Stress was laid on the need of the same 
co6peration which existed during the 
World War.'® As an evidence of good 
faith, the American Legion abandoned a 
project for the erection of a$40,000 home in 
order to allow the money to remain in the 
local banks.!® 

The new president of the Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Mrs. Richard J. Hamil- 
ton, outlined the aims of the convention 
of the Women’s Club leaders. She ap- 
pealed to the sixty thousand members to 
do all in their power to aid recovery.?® 

The depositors themselves began to take 
measures for their own protection, Plans 
to permit the reorganization and reopening 
of the banks were drawn up.” Depositors 
of the Bankers’ Trust Company, the largest 
of the closed banks, secured from the legis- 
lature an amendment to the state banking 
law that would permit a reorganization, 
but it proved to be impossible to take 
advantage of the privileges afforded by the 
act. Another plan of this kind was 
evolved by the depositors of the County 
Trust Company and its seven branch 
banks. A bank moratorium was proposed 
to allow more prompt reopening. The 
depositors waived the right of withdrawal 
and interest for a period of six months. 
Depositors of other banks were invited to 
participate in a discussion of the plan 


17 Record, October 6; Morning Ledger, October 10. 
18 Inquirer, October 14. 

19 Record, October 12. 

20 Inquirer, October 16. 

21 Record, October to. 
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which was endorsed by the Business Men's 
Association.” 

The depositors of the Olney Bank and 
Trust Company held a mass meeting under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Northeast Philadelphia, and conducted 
by a Lutheran minister of the commu. 
nity.” The same waiver was agreed to by 
a large majority of the members through a 
system of pledges signed and returned. 
Congratulations were received by the de- 
positors on their wise action from Gifford 
Pinchot, Governor of the Commonwealth, 
and from Harry A. Mackey, Mayor of the 
city at the time. Similar meetings were 
held by the depositors of the Richmond 
Trust in the Polish American Club, with 
the priest of the Polish Catholic Church 
as spokesman for® the depositors, and by 
those of the Jefferson and Northwestern 
Trust Companies. The plans thus formu: 
lated were submitted to the State Secretary 
of Banking for approval.*® 

Federal authorities sought for gossips 
who were reported to have been circulat- 
ing rumors about the national banks. One 
report was made that the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia was closed. Agents 
of the government were posted there, in 
Atlantic City, and in Ocean City. An 
Ardmore man was arrested and prosecuted 
as a rumor-monger.** 

The Philadelphia newspapers carried in 
their editorial pages comments justifying 
the Clearing House action and proving tt 
to be rational. They contained reassur- 
ances as to the stability of the financial 
structure. Portions of the most represen- 
tative of these follow. 

Coéperation of the State Secretary of 
Banking, the Comptroller of the Currency, 


22 Record, October 9. 

*3 Record, October 10; Inquirer, October 10. 
24 Record, October 10. 

*5 Morning Ledger, October 11. 

26 Record, October to. 
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and the Federal Reserve System should be 
of mutual advantage. These agencies 
should have factual information at their 
command in order to maintain stability. 
Banks should carry bonds at market value 
but should provide for depreciation. A 
lan for rating banks for examination was 
compiled which would provide frequency 
of examination in inverse proportion to the 
ability of its management. This also 
included a system for writing-off depre- 
ciation.?? 

The American Bankers’ Association 
affirmed its faith in the financial structure. 
The policy committee asserted that Ameri- 
can credit was the strongest in the world 
and that American money was the sound- 
est. The indomitable spirit of the 
American people and the will to conquer 
should carry the country through the 
We have had depressions 
It was 


depression. 
before and probably shall again. 
stated that the curse of the United States 
at the time was the reckless pessimist who 
into consideration the vast 
The United States 

Fear was retard- 


never took 
resources that are ours. 

could not be kept down. 
ing complete recovery under existing con- 
ditions. We had witnessed the working 
of fear fed by whispers and rumors here in 
this city. The whisperer, the rumor- 
monger, had in instances, brought grief to 
financial institutions. The bankers’ com- 
mittee realized not only the insanity, but 
the dire effects of the actions of the person 


whom it called the bank slanderer. It 


called for vigorous enforcement of the 
bank slander laws. The difficulty was to 
identify the authors.?8 

As a whole, banking institutions had 
met the situation ably, and it was thought 
that they would continue to do so. The 
need was for optimism, not pessimism; for 
faith instead of fear. The United States, 


"7 Morning Ledger, October 7. 
*8 Inquirer, October 7. 
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it was stated, is too big and too progressive 
to give way to the depression that was 
international. Under the leadership of 
President Hoover, the back of industry, of 
banking, of orderly business was bending 
to the task of codperative rehabilitation. 
There was every reason to believe that it 
would succeed.?® 

Down with pessimism; up with opti- 
mism. We had clearly in sight the ele- 
ments of business and industrial recovery. 
It remained for the community to utilize 
those elements. Our people should regain 
confidence in themselves and in the under- 
lying strength of our American insti- 
tutions. 

Thus spoke Thomas W. Lamont. He 
recognized that there was no ‘‘royal road” 
to recovery but, in a state of unreasonable 
apprehension, recovery would never ar- 
rive. It was high time, once and for all, 
for us to take counsel not of our fears but 
of our reason. Altogether too many peo- 
ple were ignoring the underlying sound- 
ness of the American situation. Pessi- 
mism was being carried to unreasoning and 
fantastic depths. 

Pessimism produced fear 
employment, fear that one’s savings would 


fear of loss of 


be swept away, fear to purchase needed 
With fear overcome, prosperity 
Hoover's plan was de- 


articles. 
would return. 
signed to overcome this fear. 
advised not to hoard, to buy what they 
could afford, to be reasonable, and to 
have faith.*° 

The Philadelphia newspapers were most 
diligent crusaders in attempting to allay 
the fears of the public through construc- 
tive criticism as well as through academic 
exhortation. Some of the points brought 
forward in the articles are included here. 

Only four-fifths of one per cent of the 
total deposits throughout the country 


People were 


29 Inquirer, October 7. 
5° Inquirer, October 10. 
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from January to September were affected 
by the closings. More than one half of 
these would be released when the banks 
were liquidated. Under the circum- 
stances, conditions were not bad. Because 
failures were unusual, they were more 
noticeable. The banks of Philadelphia 
were sound, and honestly and efficiently 
managed. The great menace was in 
gossip, timidity, and hysteria. It was 
pointed out that the relation between 
depositors and the bank was a double 
obligation, and that it was the duty of the 
depositors to stand back of the banks. 
The Clearing House Association used con- 
servative and sound judgment in enforcing 
its ruling.*! 

In a later issue, this item appeared. 

The promise for the future in hoarding, 
although it was harmful at the time, lay 
in the fact that once the psychology 
changed, the stores of money hoarded 
would be released at once. The savings 
of the day constituted reserve funds for 
tomorrow.*” 

The Record then offered a new idea as a 
method of dispelling financial gloom. 
Helping the depositor of closed banks was 
proposed as an excellent way of restoring 
confidence and of stimulating retail trade. 
Little could be gained by scolding the 
timid souls who had taken money out of 
the banks, and nothing had been done for 
the courageous who left their money in 
and lost it. In nine months one hundred 
million dollars in deposits were tied up by 
the closings of twenty-nine banks in Phila- 
delphia and the vicinity. Little money 
was paid to depositors because of lengthy 
and cumbersome legal proceedings.** A 
plan was suggested (which was adopted 
later by Secretary Gordon, a member of 
the Hoover Liquidating Committee) to 


31 Record, October 4. 
82 Record, October 12. 
33 Record, October 12. 
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expedite the liquidation of the closed 
banks. General W. W. Atterbury sug. 
gested that an extra session of the legis. 
lature to enlarge the rediscount power of 
the banks would be beneficial. Ten per 
cent payment would relieve the distress, 
This plan drew praise from all sides as q 
practical solution. A discussion of the 
probable effects of this plan followed. 

Unity, coherent planning, and consoli- 
dation of resources turned the tide of the 
World War. These were overcoming fear 
in the financial situation. 
by its intelligence, vigilence, and foresight 
was rebuilding confidence. Consolida- 
tions were not to be feared. Codperation 
in the strengthening of the Integrity Trust 
Company, a large institution seriously 
threatened by a run, showed the possibili- 
ties of integrated purpose. Intelligence 
and unified self-interest could not help but 
inspire confidence and like spirit in the 
people.* 

Banking reconstruction had begun with 
the support by the State Secretary of Bank- 
ing of the plan suggested by the Record 
The next step consisted of a campaign for 
more general knowledge about the situa 
tion. An editorial appeared, entitled 
“Tell the Public the Facts About the 
Banks.’’ It was contended that the lack 
of frankness had shaken public confidence 
The public wanted to know the condition 
of banks and the reasons for the closings, 
the paper asserted. Were they caused by 
seepage of small deposits, or the with- 
drawal of large deposits through con- 
certed effort? Were they ethical? There 
had been too much scolding, too little 
truth. Faith would be restored quickly 
by taking the public into confidence.** 

The Record urged that fewer banks means 
stronger banks. It is necessary to have 


Management 


34 Record, October 11. 
35 Record, October 14. 
36 Record, October 15. 
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stricter banking laws. The specific sug- 


gestions made were: 


1. The number of banks should be limited accord- 
ing to population. 

2. Federal and State Banks should be coérdinated. 

3. Directors of banks should not be allowed to 
borrow from the institution without approval of the 
banking department. 

4. Bank building and furniture carried on the 
books should not be more than ro per cent of capital 
and surplus. 

5. Interest rates should be fixed by State Banking 
Department. 

6. Security company operated by bank should be 
considered part of that bank. 

7. One officer of each bank should be a trained 
broker. 

8. Cost of examination of banks should be paid by 
the banks themselves. 

g. Half of the earnings of banks above 8 per cent 
should go into surplus to cover lean years.*? 


The next article urged the publication 
of the findings of the investigation of 
banking practices. Papers had been asked 
not to print information on the situation in 
order to prevent panic, the papers asserted. 
The Record decided that silence was more 
fear-inspiring than knowledge. The fight 
for representation of depositors on the 
liquidation committee was also taken up, 
though with less success. A plan for the 
issue of certificates on the non-liquid 
deposits for the purchase of merchandise 
before Christmas was suggested.** This 

87 Record, October 19. 

38 Record, October 22. 
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was accepted enthusiastically by the busi- 
ness men. It did much to relieve the 
situation during the holiday season. 

The influence which the-press exerts is 
illustrated well by the fact that two of 
the important reconstruction plans ac- 
cepted by the State Commissioner were sug- 
gested by the newspapers. Action was 
speeded up considerably by their efforts.*® 

Such, in brief, were the forces which 
were brought to bear on public opinion 
during this period. Ostensibly they were 
acting independently; actually they acted 
in accordance with a carefully made and 
well directed plan. The 
national forces probably entered in, but 


influence of 


these cannot be measured as to their effect. 
There is no means by which we can sepa- 
rate the effects of the various efforts by 
these agencies, to determine what relation 
they bear to each other. The fact that 
these events happened so recently makes 
it dificult to come to any final conclusions 
as to the results. It does illustrate, how- 
ever, the method in which public and pri- 
vate agencies may be mobilized even in 
time of peace to meet some emergency. 
Every available medium was utilized to 
the greatest degree and with remarkable 
speed. The crisis was successfully met; 
there were few further bank failures after 
the middle of October. 


39 Record, November 4. 


See Five Years of “‘Planning’’ Literature, by Evelyn C. 
Brooks and Lee M. Brooks, in Liprary AND Work- 
sHOP, pp. 430-465, in this number of Soctat Forces. 
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CHARACTER TRAINING OF THE FEEBLEMINED 


HARRY W. CRANE 


University of North Carolina 


FTER his death in 1924, Dr. Walter 

E. Fernald, Superintendent of one 

of Massachusetts’ training schools 

for the feebleminded and a pioneer in the 

use of advanced educational methods for 

the training of this class of children being 

given institutional care, had addressed to 
him a poem containing these lines :— 


**Leader in the newer science of the mind 
That though my intellect may measure less 
than yours 
Yet has it something for the world to use, 
The ‘little dipper’ has its use as surely as the 
great, 
Worth is inherent in us all.’"! 


Every individual dealing with the 
feebleminded might well wish to have ap- 
plied to him or her the description ex- 
pressed in these lines. No one should be 
engaged in the work of teaching the feeble- 
minded who does not recognize the princi- 
ple contained inthem. Moreover, all such 
teachers should bend every effort to the 
discovering of how best to find, train, and 
utilize that inherent something that is of 
value in each human organism. The 
failure to find, train, and utilize every 
capacity of each normal individual is a 
direct social loss, in that this individual's 


1 Mental Hygiene, 1X, January, 1925, p. 161, 
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contributions to the social wealth are 
lessened. A failure with the 
feebleminded individual is both a direct 
and an indirect loss; direct because there is 
the same type of loss of potential contribu- 
tions; indirect because proportionally as 
his capacities are below the normal and 
remain untrained he becomes a liability 
rather than an asset—he not only con- 
tributes nothing but he uses up the con- 
tributions of others. He may even by his 
acts destroy such contributions. 

It is interesting to reflect upon the ques- 
tion of what is the basis of an individual's 
capacity for contribution. Fundamen- 
tally, potential capacity for contribution 
to the world in which one is living is 
dependent upon the ability to adjust to the 
many complex situations presented by that 
world. Excessive degree of limitation of 
such a capacity gives the type of individual 
that we call feebleminded. Lack of train- 
ing of this capacity in either normal or 
feebleminded means ignorant or unedu- 
cated individuals. 

It should be further recognized that the 
thoroughly educated individual is the one 
trained in both specific and general habits. 
It is the complexity of the specific habits 
one has learned that may be regarded as 
representing his skill. It is the general 
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habits that may be regarded as constitut- 
ing his character. And these general 
habits are of immense importance in deter- 
mining the manner in which the special 
habits or the skills of the individual will 
be used. Thus an individual may have 
learned how to make beds—may have 
acquired that specific series of reactions 
that gives a perfectly made bed. But 
whether when given the task of making a 
dozen beds, each bed will be made per- 
fectly; and whether this will be done when 
the individual is tired just as perfectly as 
when he is rested; or just as well following 
a disappointment as when the individual is 
contented, is a matter of general habits, 
or of character. 

Not only is this true but the very degree 
to which a given individual learns as many 
and as complicated specific habits as his 
capacity will permit is dependent upon his 
more general character habits. If he has 
not had developed in him the general habit 
of persistence in the face of difficulties he 
will learn only those specific habits that 
are easy for him to learn. Those specific 
habits that lie anywhere near the upper 
limits of his capacity and whose acquisi- 
tion, therefore, is difficult and can be 
established only as a result of long main- 
tained effort, are never acquired by him. 

In general, the principle just stated ap- 
plies alike to the normal and the feeble- 
minded. That true education must be 
along the line of developing both the spe- 
cific and the general habits is a principle 
that should be constantly in the mind of 
every educator, but even those educators 
who recognize the importance of the gen- 
eral or character habits all too frequently 
do little to foster the right kind of general 
habits, and all too frequently and all 
unconsciously do too much to prevent 
their being formed or to foster the forming 
of bad general habits. 

While there are undoubtedly a great 
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many reasons contributing to this situa- 
tion there is one reason that stands out 
above all others. Educators in their 
interest in getting pupils ‘to master the 
formal disciplines have not only placed the 
greatest emphasis on the acquisition of 
specific habits, but they have carried over 
the precept method from the formal disci- 
plines to whatever attempts they have 
made in the direction of more general 
habits education. And even in the case of 
those educators who have felt that precept 
and example are at least equally important 
in establishing both specific and general 
habits, we find that there is a decided dif- 
ference in their use of precept and example 
in the two cases. There is practically 
never a discrepancy between precepts and 
examples in relation to the specific habits, 
while such discrepancies are common in 
relation to more general or character 
habits. Thus a teacher may state the pre- 
cept two from five is three. And if she is 
demonstrating this principle by being store 
keeper and the pupil buys two penny 
pencils paying for them with a five cent 
piece the teacher a/ways gives three pennies 
back. Precept and example (the teacher's 
own behavior) tally—there is no discre- 
pancy. And this same sort of thing hap- 
pens over and over again in the child's 
relationships with adults—he finds that 
two from five in every concrete situation is 
always three. 

But what happens when it comes to the 
more general habits? The child is told 
you must never lie. Then the teacher says, 
“Johnny, I want the doctor to look in 
your throat—it won't hurt at all.’’ But 
the child finds that it does hurt. And 
then mother says, ‘‘The man will cut your 
ears off if you don’t stop crying.’ But 
the child still has his ears even though 
he continues to cry. And how many 
promises are made to children and care- 
lessly forgotten? In each of these cases 
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there is a discrepancy between precept and 
example. Parents and teachers and other 
adults in all relationships with children, 
when it comes to character education, are 
constantly giving the equivalent of the 
precept of two from five is three; while the 
examples of two from five are being one, or 
two, or four. If we want absolute truth 
from children we must give absolute truth. 
The precept that one should always be 
honest should be followed by as unvarying 
examples of honesty as the precept two 
from five is three is followed by the un- 
varying examples of two from five being 
three. 

A list of character or general habits that 
contribute to the success of any individual 
with a special handicap such as a sensory 
defect, or especially a mental defect, would 
most certainly include: Honesty, obedi- 
ence, perseverance, neatness and orderli- 
ness, reliability, kindness. There is not 
a single one of these habits that cannot be 
demonstrated by teachers and parents 
numerous times throughout each day's 
contact with children. The special class- 
room and the other school contacts are 
unusually rich in opportunities, too often 
neglected, for examples in these traits. 

I can see no need for further emphasizing 
the fact that the teacher must always be 
truthful in her relation to her pupils and 
that this truthfulness includes always 
keeping her word. There are a few points 
that I wish to indicate in relation to each 
of the other general habits just mentioned. 
In regard to perseverance it should be 
remembered that, as in all other habits, 
each success tends to strengthen and each 
failure tends to weaken the desired habit. 
Therefore, the teacher should never set a 
task beyond the immediate capacity for 
accomplishment. Persistence in the face 


of lack of success cannot be expected to be 
long maintained until persistence has been 
maintained first over short periods with 
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success coming at the end of such periods, 
This indicates the necessity of the teacher's 
studying her individual pupil so that she 
may know just how much of an added task 
she may put upon him. It must be con- 
stantly kept in mind that the establish- 
ment of these general habits follows 
exactly the same psychological principles 
as the establishment of specific habits; the 
capacities here are as slow to develop as 
are physical capacities. If we wanted a 
child to be able to lift a three pound 
weight above his head fifty times without 
stopping, we would not insist upon his 
doing it the first day he tried nor would we 
scold or punish him if he didn’t succeed on 
the first trial. Such treatment would 
make him much less successful on his 
second trial. Rather, if we estimated his 
capacity for lifting the weight without 
much effort as being ten times, we would 
set his first task at twelve or thirteen suc- 
cessive lifts. Moreover, we would show 
our approval at the gain rather than our 
disapproval at its smallness. The pleasure 
of success and approval would then make 
later and harder trials more likely of get- 
ting the best effort of the child. The 
establishment of a habit of persistence in 
relation to all school and other life situa- 
tions must be upon exactly the same 
gradual basis as in the primarily muscular 
one just described. Also, if the teacher 
herself, either by irritation or giving up, 
shows lack of perseverance in her attempts 
to instruct her backward pupils, she is 
giving a false example. 

Kihdness may be illustrated by the 
teacher’s attitude toward other teachers, 
toward her pupils, toward animals, and 
soon. It must be realized in this connec- 
tion that while many things done by the 
teacher may not be considered by her as 
unkind, they may be so considered by the 
pupils, and it is the way in which things 
are considered by the pupils that counts. 
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One of the most common examples of this 
type of unkindness of the teachers toward 
pupils, especially feebleminded pupils, is 
in the assignment of tasks beyond the 
pupils’ capacities. The unkindness is 
heightened in many cases to the point of 
actual cruelty by scolding, nagging, or 
punishing for failure to do the impossible. 
Children are very quick to sense such 
unfairness. The aftermath is not only a 
failure to build up fairness and kindness as 
character traits in children, but also fre- 
quently in the creating of antagonism and 
of ideas of inferiority. In both of these 
cases there follows lessened effort even at 
the more simple tasks. Grouchy or un- 
sympathetic or depressed teachers are 
notably unable to train children in habits 
of kindness. They are also, of course, 
ineffective in all their teaching. 

Neatness and orderliness may be illus- 
trated by the teacher’s appearance, the way 
she keeps her desk, the way she, with the 
help of the children themselves, keeps the 
room, the children’s desks, the tools used 
in the manual training work, the overcoats 
and caps of the children. I recall visiting 
a special room in which coats and caps 
were strewn over the desks although there 
were hooks provided in the room itself. 
Much could have been done here by the 
simple device of assigning each chiid his 
own personal hook and encouraging him 
to use it. In the work shop of this same 
class, hammers, saws, files and chisels, 
were all thrown together in a box much 
too small, not only to the injury of the 
tools, but to the injury of the children’s 
characters. The habit of putting things 
in specific places can be easily established 
in these children and is a valuable indus- 
trial asset in later life. 

In this same school the special class had 
charge (under the supervision of the 
teacher) of the cafeteria. General habits 
of neatness were not inculcated by allow- 
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ing those who served soup to carry it with 
their fingers over the rims of the soup 
bowls, nor by allowing the floors to be 
swept when food and dishes were exposed 
on the counters. These were little things 
but they happened every day and each time 
they happened they were strengthening 
faulty habits for those who saw them thus 
react. 

The trait of obedience deserves special 
consideration in relation to the training of 
feebleminded children. We all know that 
it is in the realm of abstract reasoning that 
the feebleminded child is most inferior. 
Not only do the majority of those in this 
group lack the capacity of understanding, 
except in the very simplest cases, why cer- 
tain methods of conduct are right and 
others are wrong; but they also lack the 
capacity of realizing why certain results 
are obtained under certain conditions. 
The problem, then, in the training of the 
feebleminded is, at least in a degree, dif- 
ferent from that of the training of normal 
children, except very young normal chil- 
dren. Absolute, unquestioning obedience 
in the very early life of all children is 
essential. Adults do know so much better 
what is necessary for the child’s welfare 
that the child's safety, frequently even his 
life, depends upon this absolute obedience. 
But as time goes on the child’s capacity 
for understanding the whys of desired and 
undesired behavior increases. If the child 
is ever to become an initiating, competent 
member of society, he must from here on 
replace blind obedience by reasoning ac- 
tion. Absolute protection by adult com- 
mands must be replaced by partial protec- 
tion through adult counsel. Decisions 
must be left to the child even though some 
of these decisions are faulty. The child 
must learn by his mistakes. Any other 
method of training produces adults who 
are dependent and ineffective members of 
society. 
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The same general principles apply to the 
training of the feebleminded. If they are 
to be as effective as possible they must use 
any reasoning ability they have. Initia- 
tive, that is, self contribution, must be 
encouraged to the extent of their capacity. 
Never tell even a feebleminded child how 
to do the simple things he can, through 
suggestive guidance, seemingly discover 
for himself how todo. The feebleminded 
child gets the same thrill or kick out of his 
simple personal discoveries as you and I 
do out of our bigger ones, or probably as 
the genius does out of his momentous ones. 
Life for the feebleminded, the normal, or 
the super-normal is without zest, or tang 
unless there is the feel of personal accom- 
plishment. But we must remember that 
each individual's powers are limited. We 
must, in our training of the feebleminded, 
discover through study of each individual 
just what his powers are. Beyond this 
point the habit of obedience must be estab- 
lished if the welfare of the child, the future 
adult and society is to be maintained. 

There are two main ways of establishing 
habits of obedience. One, unfortunately 
the most commonly practiced, is through 
the use of the superior power of the adult. 
In all cases the child is made to do what 
the adult tells him to do. Punishment, 
usually corporal punishment, follows fail- 
ure to meet adult commands. Usually the 
punishment is continued and increased in 
severity until the commands are met. 
Situations of this kind occur again and 
again until eventually the child obeys 
commands almost automatically. This 
method is senseless and brutal and fre- 
quently disastrous. That it is the method 
commonly used is partially because of cus- 
tom, partially because of ignorance, and 
partially (since it is the easiest immediate 
line of conduct) because of laziness. It is 


even more commonly used in dealing with 
those of limited mental capacity, because 
their limitations are not fully recognized. 
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I said that frequently the results were dis- 
astrous. Disaster follows such treatment 
because the children come to hate author- 
ity and are antagonistic in their attitude 
toward it. They comply with the de- 
mands of authority only because they must, 
There may come times when goaded to 
a point where endurance is no longer pos- 
sible, violence occurs. Some, at least, of 
the murders committed by the feeble- 
minded are the result of such treatment. 

The other method of establishing habits 
of obedience follows the plan already sug- 
gested of counseling and guiding to the 
limits of the child’s capacity for under- 
standing, rather than by commanding. 
The child, learning through experience 
that the following of adult advice brings 
greater comfort and happiness in relation 
to his behavior in simple situations, forms 
the habit of following such advice. Thus 
when it comes to more difficult life situa- 
tions—those situations too difficult to be 
coped with by his limited powers, hestill, 
through habit, follows the suggestions of 
those in authority. The establishing of 
this obedience to suggestion rather than 
to commands is greatly furthered if all the 
adult's treatment of the child is kind and 
just. We all dislike to do things that we 
are told to do by those we dislike. A dis- 
liked employer gets less for his money, the 
disliked military commander, even though 
he is obeyed gets less from his men, and 
the disliked teacher gets less from her 
pupils. In getting less she contributes Jess 
to their development. 

The individual who has acquired habits 
of honesty, of orderliness, of perseverance, 
and of obedience is pretty apt to be the 
reliable individual. And such an indi- 
vidual is the one who is more apt, even 
though mentally deficient, to make prog- 
ress in school and to better adjust in all 
economic and social situations than is the 
individual who is unreliable. 

If any of us are apt to become dis- 
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couraged when we reflect upon how great 
a handicap it is for those of limited intelli- 
gence to have to go through life, creatures 
of habit rather than of reason, we would 
do well to reflect upon the extent to which 
normal adults are also creatures of habit. 
Take yourself, for instance: each time you 
brush your teeth do you go through an 
elaborate reasoning process as to the neces- 
sity of this particular form of behavior if 
you are to escape being socially offensive 
and are to maintain your health? Each 
time you become irritated with someone's 
behavior do you have to go through a lot 
of thinking before you decide not to make 
an assault? Each time you see an expen- 
sive fur coat or a hat or a book or an expen- 
sive automobile the purchase of which 
your budget will not permit, do you stop 
and go through a lengthy argument with 
yourself about the sacredness of property 
rights and the reasons for such sacredness 
before you decide not to appropriate the 
desired object? Of course it is absurd to 
suppose anything of this kind. Most of 
our moral reactions are as habitual as are 
the moral reactions of the feebleminded. 
So far as moral reactions are concerned, 
the normal and the feebleminded are dif- 
ferent only in that the habits are acquired 
by the normal partially, although not 
entirely, on a reason basis, and that the 
normal can, if necessary, again reason 
about them. 

In connection with this discussion of the 
habit basis of most moral or immoral, 
good or bad behavior, let me emphasize 
that the behavior is wholly acquired. Any 
type of behavior is dependent only upon 
the physical capacity of the individual for 
acquiring it, and upon his being subjected 
to the proper or the improper training, 
remembering, of course, that training is 
just as much training even though it is 
not given in classes or in schools. Every 
experience is training. 

The above point needs stressing because 
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there is present an immense amount of mis- 
conception. The literature is viciously 
permeated with false statements upon the 
matter. As examples, let me take two 
from an article on ‘“The Relation of Intelli- 
gence to Behavior’’ that appeared as 
recently as 1926 in as good a periodical as 
Mental Hygiene. 

‘The innate dispositions and personali- 
ties of children are far more important than 
their mental machinery, although intellect 
is a part of the personality.’"* And again: 
‘Acquired patterns of behavior act upon 
and through deep instinctive traits accom- 
panied by their lively emotional ten- 
sions.’ Such statements implying as 
they do that there are innate tendencies 
toward certain personality types, or 
toward goodness or badness, or certain 
emotions, and that such influences haveto 
be reckoned with in the establishment of 
habits—can only be made at the present 
time by those who have failed to keep 
abreast of the careful experimental re- 
searches in infant behavior and develop- 
ment as started by Watson and his pupils 
and carried on even more carefully and 
scientifically by such workers as the Sher- 
mans, and more recently still, by Weiss, 
Pratt, and others. As a matter of fact, 
the data of these studies make it quite 
clear that so far as the best evidence that 
we have at the present time goes, the new 
born infant is almost as naked of tenden- 
cies to behavior as he is of bodily covering. 

Accepting such a position both simpli- 
fies and at the same time magnifies our 
whole educational problem. It means 
that with the capacities for acquiring, 
being what they are in any given child, 
what the child acquires is entirely a matter 
of education—formal and informal. What 
children are then and what they later 
become is almost entirely our responsi- 
bility. 

2 Mental Hygiene, X, No. 1, pp. 73-74. 

3 Op. cét., p. 74. 
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RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF OLD AGE 


ELIZABETH E, HOYT 


Iowa State College 


F ALL the fields of social research 
based on the problems of normal 
periods of the life cycle, the most 

neglected is that of life as it approaches its 
close. Yet in one peculiar sense it is the 
field where study is most needed. All the 
other age peiiods carry within themselves 
some regenerative Capacity, so that even 
when social conditions are most disadvan- 
tageous, the individual by virtue of his 
own vitality yet has a chance to triumph. 
Even when social study has done nothing 
to prevent mistakes in childhood, adoles- 
cence, marriage, and such mistakes are 
made by the individuals themselves and by 
society in respect to them, the individuals’ 
powers of recuperation are tremendous. 
The 
vigor, the expansive quality of life has 
gone. If the individual brings no re- 
sources with him it is too late for him to 
get them. 

not arising. 


But such is not the case in old age. 


New sources of strength are 

He is dependent as he has 
never been before. 

Although expectation of life in the 
United States is not increasing for persons 
of fifty and over, the proportion of the 
population over 65 is increasing, due to 
our decreasing birth rate. In 1880 about 
one person in 30 was over 65 years of age; 
iN 1930, one personin2o. The vital statis- 
tician, Warren S. Thompson, estimates 
that by 1950 one person in thirteen will be 
over sixty-five.! 

The increasing tendency of industry to 
lay off persons who have reached middle 
life, and, with our growing specialization 
and urbanization, the decreasing oppor- 

* Warren S. Thompson. Population trends in the 
United States and Their Effect on Industry. Annalist, 
1932. 
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tunity for older persons to find or carry on 
productive work in any line which is 
adjusted to their strength and capacities, 
create social problems of old age which 
may be as important as the economic ones, 
and even more difficult to solve. 

Although not a great deal of work has 
been done on any problems of old age the 
directly social problems have been less 
adequately dealt with than the indirectly 
social problems which are also economic 
and medical: old age dependency and old 
age health and illness. Im Senescence, in 
1922, Dr. G. Stanley Hall surveyed the 
whole field and gave a rather depressing re- 
port on its neglect. In the ten years since, 
a few signs of new attention have ap- 
peared. 

Dr. Lillien J. Martin published in 1928 
Salvaging Old Age, in part a research study 
based on acquaintance with 200 old people 
in all walks of life. In her book she 
reports the results of efforts to rehabilitate 
the old through psychotherapy, which in 
many if not most cases involved making 
changes in their physical or social envi- 
ronment. 

Another psychological and social study 
bearing in part on old age is Dr. E. K. 
Strong’s Change of Interests with Age, pub- 
lished by Stanford University Press in 
1931.2. The main body of evidence pre- 
sented takes interest changes only to 55 
years, but the trends in interest change up 
to this age are not without value in respect 
to later ages. 

2 Lack of scientific information on later maturity 
was called to the attention of various research groups 
in 1928 by Professors Lewis K. Terman and Walter R. 
Miles. In response to their statement the Carnegic 


Corporation made a grant to Stanford University to 
aid in such studies. 
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This year, one of my graduate students, 
Miss Frances Conkey, has written a thesis 
on The Adaptation of 50 Men and Women to 
Old Age. Twenty-five of these lived in 
their own and their families’ homes, 
twenty-five in philanthropic institutions. 
The thesis was largely a series of case 
studies, in which Miss Conkey considered 
various factors in relation to the old per- 
sons’ adjustments to life: previous educa- 
tion; former occupation; present associa- 
tion with the young; extent to which the 
old persons dwelt in the past, as evidenced 
by relics and by their conversation; finan- 
cial dependence or independence; physical 
handicaps; and type, breadth, and inten- 
sity of present interests. The scope of the 
study was too small for her to come to con- 
clusions as to the part each of these played 
in good adjustment. With respect to the 
last three points, however, all of which 
are usually considered to have an impor- 
tant bearing on adjustment, she reached a 
tentative conclusion, that financial de- 
pendence and physical handicaps were 
less important than interests. Financial 
dependence or insecurity and physical 
handicaps, even total blindness, did not 
necessarily prevent good adjustment, but 
lack of interests did. Among these par- 
ticular men and women there was no case 
of poor adjustment in which interests were 
broad and keen. 

These studies suggest various extensions 
of the problems involved inthem. In the 
first place, we need more case studies of old 
people based not only on acquaintance 
with the old themselves, but with those 
with whom they live. Certain difficulties 
in adjustment, particularly to family situa- 
tions, may not come to light in interviews 
with the old people alone. The old, as 
well as the rest of us, are frequently skilled 
in concealing what they do not care to 
reveal, or they may be unaware of the 
reactions their attitudes have on others. 


Studies of change of interest with age are 
exceedingly important for several reasons. 
Some interests suitable to advancing age 
should probably be built up before old age 
comes. Dr. Hall asks why forty should 
not prepare for sixty as well as twenty for 
forty, and why not? Such studies should 
distinguish, as Dr. Strong shows, between 
changes due to age itself and those due to 
circumstances. Forexample, are the fewer 
companionships of old age due to the fact 
that old age is less social or to the fact that 
so many friends are gone? 

It might be profitable to study the effect 
of age of retirement on successful adjust- 
ment to old age. Adjustment to a new 
way of life in itself requires energy for new 
interests, and men superannuated while 
they still have a good deal of vigor may be 
potentially in a happier condition than 
those who are permitted to carry on their 
accustomed labors until their strength is 
nearly gone. The effect of previous occu- 
pation to good adjustment is allied to this. 
Other things equal, would not one expect 
that farmers and housewives who can con 
tinue to work a little on the farm or in the 
house would be better off than business 
men and industrial workers whose regular 
work is all or nothing? 

Allied to changes of interest with age 
are changes, or apparent changes, of char- 
or temperament. and 
undue self-assertion sometimes develop in 


acter Selfishness 
old age; garrulity is not a uncommon ex- 
pression of the latter. To what extent are 
these changes due to old age itself, to what 
extent to the circumstance that the old 
person has little to occupy himself with or 
is looking for a defense against his neglect 
by his social group or his family? Such a 
question is difficult to study objectively, 
but there are ways of getting light on it. 

In what immediate social environments 
are old people best adjusted? What are 
the special problems of each and how may 
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various types of social environment be 
changed so as to meet more effectively the 
needs of the old? An article in the 
Monthly Labor Review for December, 1929, 
points out the evils of idleness in institu- 
tions for the old. This is more likely to 
be a serious problem in an institution than 
in a private family where an old person 
may live. But private family life has its 
problems, too. In preference to accepting 
an invitation to join the family group of 
one of their children, many old people 
hold out for being independent as long as 
possible, for living by themselves even at 
considerable risk to their physical welfare. 
The fact that this choice is so common, 
and would be more common if it were 
financially more easy, raises a number of 
problems in itself. We hear a great deal 
about the enviable and dignified position 
of old people in family life in the older 
China. There the family accords to its 
old the greatest attention, honor, and 
respect on principle. This results not only 
in making them happy but in many cases, 
at least, in bringing out their best. A 
study of family life as it involves the old in 
China would not be amiss in this connec- 
tion. Does the Chinese family of neces- 
sity sacrifice other significant values in 
achieving this result? 

It should not be assumed, of course, that 
social research for the benefit of the old is 
limited alone to a study of the old and the 
conditions surrounding them. It is true 
of some of the social as well as of the 
physical misfortunes of old age that their 
causes are to be found in youth or middle 
life. Granting that some undesirable 
character traits are due to rebellion against 
a bad environment, some others, certainly, 
are the result of unfortunate attitudes and 
and habits—ryrannousness, moroseness, 
for example—that have been developing 
since childhood, but which do not show 
up as very important until old age is 
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reached. The unhappy old person may be 
half unaware he has been forming these 
attitudes and habits until he finds himself 
at their mercy. For such cases already 
developed, research can apparently do very 
little. Social research for old age, how- 
ever, should be broad enough to discover 
and present means by which men and 
women may be effectively forewarned 
against these tendencies. There 
reason for regarding antisocial attitudes 
and habits—which include practically all 
undesirable and unhappy traits of char- 
acter—as the business of nobody but the 
individual who has them, and as matters 
in which appeals for control should be 
made chiefly to that particular individual's 
emotion, religion, or private morals. We 
should evolve some way of studying them 
objectively as they affect the general good; 
it is even possible we may find some means 
of exercising some more positive social 
control over them than we do now. This 
subject, of course, takes us into another 
field than that of social problems of old 
age alone. 

Perhaps more important than any other 
single thing as contributory to good 
adjustment in old age, or at any self- 
conscious age, is the feeling of the indi- 
vidual that he is wanted, or at least that 
he has a task to perform or an important 
attitude to exemplify. In respect to this 
the old age problem cannot be solved by 
itself, for the extent to which an old per- 
son can feel he is of service is very largely 
due to the attitude of society to him. If 
the large social group believes that people 
have served their usefulness by sixty, the 
individual man of seventy has a hard task 
to make himself wanted. Our American 
bias toward the virtues of productive 
efficiency is here standing in our light. 
One of the reasons for our neglect of old 
age problems is, in fact, this very bias: 
we do not study old age because we are 
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may be pessimistic about it. Even Dr. Hall, who are other contributions which men make 
3 these § had every reason for wanting to be opti- to society. Not the least of these is the 
himself J mistic about old age and who starts off on building up of personality and character 
ready ff his problem with the greatest vigor, reserves, sources of strength, from which 
lo very B strikes no really constructive note, and others can draw. 

» how- § most of those whom he quotes are groping This is a service we have been inclined 
iscover J with him. It is said that he advised his to overlook in our modern emphasis on 
and i son not to read Senescence because it would more tangible values, or else we have 
varned § make him too down-hearted. treated it in a sentimental way. Even 
is no Such pessimism, however, has nothing from a practical and unsentimental point 
ritudes ff to justify it, if we are able to step outside of view, however, there is nothing we need 
ly all § the narrow American, or perhaps better, more than men and women in our midst 
/Char- fj the narrow production efficiency scene. A who have achieved such inner mastery 
ut the § different or a wider philosophy sees, and over the vicissitudes of living that they 
latters § already many times has seen, old age as a_ give confidence to the rest in our struggles. 
1ld be period which may be anticipated with Since it is those who have lived much who 
dual’s pleasure and which the old person may can give this service best, we have here a 


We @f enjoy, and his family, his friends, andeven unique contribution to old age, which sub- 


them § ; wider circle with him. The vigorous stitutes for the means-values of doing 
good; & expression of one’s personality in produc- things the end-values of personality and 
means § tive efficiency is a good thing but there character. 
social 
This 
1other 
of old A THOUSAND MARRIAGES 
Valuable, indeed indispensable, as is A Thousand Marriages by Dickinson and Beam 
other (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1931) to all serious students of the family, its 
significance is greater even than the usefulness of its content. It is an epochal book 
good and reveals the ending of one tradition and the beginning of another. The entrance 
self- to human sex experiences by the backdoor of morbidity, so evident in German, French, 
ee Italian, and even in the English — studies of sex behavior during the period 
indi- when the taboo was breaking, is replaced by the frontdoor approach through the 
, P D} PI 8 
+ that normal problems of marital adjustment. Science, cutting loose from the — makes 
a fresh start in its attempt to bring within its domain a type of conduct that is in its 
yrtant personal and social consequences unrivalled. 
)» this The morbid taint given sex by the European emphasis has at last been removed by 
an objective clinical investigation observing the severest standards of modern science. 
ed by The material of the book also has been gathered during routine consultations and thus 
1 per- avoids the artificial set-up which has seriously limited the value of earlier American 
attempts to uncover the facts of the common, everyday problems of marital adjustment 
rgely A Thousand Marriages is a first book, a starting point for the modern attitude toward 


If sex, and, as such, should not only be in the library of every one having any pretense 


of a serious interest in the American family, but should be there as a foundation book. 
eople A familiar and pondering fellowship with this book is the prerequisite for a good use 
- the of the other discussions that our social advance has already made possible, and those 
> . . . . : 
that the future, through the stimulus of this book, will bring forth. At last the study 
| task of sex is out of the woods and the building of a science of non-pathological behavior 
rican has safely started. In bringing this about A Thousand Marriages has become the eventful 
j book in its field in this the first quarter of our century. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON CHINESE VILLAGE LIFE 


J. S. BURGESS 


Pomona College 


HE eternal triangle of forces— 
human nature, the geographical and 
climatic surroundings, and culture— 
vie with each other in their claim for 
supremacy in explaining social structure 
and social change. It is perhaps natural 
for one who has lived 15 years in North 
China to stress almost exclusively the cul- 
tural factors. The swarthy Mongols, who 
ride into China's ancient capital from the 
nearby plains of Mongolia, are of a kindred 
race to the Chinese and come from a region 
with soil and climate similar to those of 
the plains of North China, but they are 
herdsmen and live on milk, cheese, and 
beef, while the Chinese are intensive 
farmers and, up to recently, were nauseated 
by drinking cows’ milk or eating cheese. 
I have been teaching in a college (Yen- 
ching University, Peiping, China) where 
the Chinese young men, though certainly of 
the same race as their parents, wear differ- 
ent clothes, discuss in a different language, 
flirt with coeds, scoff at Confucius, engage 
in iceskating and football—in short, in 
the same climate and with the same skins, 
they live in a different world and behave 
in a different way from the preceding 
generation. 
A recent study of the second generation 
Chinese in Los Angeles, made by Miss Kit 
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King Lewis, concludes that the real 
tragedy in the lives of many of these stu- 
dents is, that intellectually, emotionally, 
recreationally, and in every other observa- 
ble respect, these young people are com- 
pletely attuned to the American way of 
life, but that because of the color of their 
skin and the slant of their eyes, American 
people do not recognize the change that 
has taken place, treat them ac- 
cordingly. 

Bouglé has defined a value as 
manent possibility of satisfaction,” 
Bogardus has defined an attitude as ‘‘an 
established tendency to act with reference 
to some phase of one’s social and physical 
environment.'’’* He then goes on to show 
that these objects in the environment are 
the positive values above defined and also 
the negative values which might in a 
similar fashion be defined as ‘‘permanent 
possibilities of dissatisfaction.”’ 

The understanding of what is really 
going on in a situation of dynamic cultural 
change depends even more on the compre- 
hension of the rdéle of attitudes and values, 
than on the mere detailed description of 
what changes are taking place in the 
observable behavior of the group. What 
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1 Evolution of Values, p. 19. 
® Immigration and Race Attitudes, p. 13. 
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yalues were prized and striven after in old 
China, what tendencies were established 
to act in certain ways with reference to 
these values? Under a changed social 
organization, and in a new setting, the 
ancient attitudes and values have a con- 
fusing way of cropping out and complicat- 
ing the otherwise explicable modern 
situation. 

The dynamic process of cultural change, 
taking place in China, is in evidence in all 
the large cities, but, fortunately for the 
student of culture, the ancient mould can 
be observed often just a few miles from the 
modernized cities. Without, moreover, 
some appreciation of the social structure 
and the associated values and attitudes, 
the contusing scene of contemporary 
Chinese Ife seems ten times more con- 
founded. 

Accordingly, three different years the 
writer visited villages 30*miles from 
Peiping, living witha group of students and 
endeavoring with them to come to an 
understanding of the life of these ipolated 
communities. " 

The last of the three villagé’ under the 
microscope was San Chia Tien, situ- 
ated about 17 miles west of Peiping. 
After crossing a dusty and infertile plain, 
we reach the entrance to the main village 
street, an almost straight road about a mile 
long through the village. At the far end 
of the village this road takes a sharp turn 
to the left and leads immediately to a long 
bridge crossing the Han River. The rocky 
bed of this small river borders the village 
on the south, while half of the village is 
bounded by barren hills a half mile to the 
north. 

As in the case of all North China villages 
visited, the artisans’ shops and stores are 
all on the one central street, with the 
homes of the farmers in the rear of this 
row, and the fields of the farmers stretching 
out in every available direction beyond. 


ie 
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In this village, the fields could be seen to 
the northeast, terraced up the hillsides, 
and to the east, with a few fields cultivated 
along the river bank. 

With elaborate questionnaires, we set 
out in teams to interview the head man of 
the village, the village gentry, the mer- 
chants, priests, school local 
town’s police, and also the women in the 


teachers, 


homes, the passers-by and beggars on the 
street. Our main task was to distinguish 
three sets of facts: (1) the elements of the 
ancient pattern of life, (2) the evidences of 
the incorporation of new cultural ele- 
ments, and (3) the influence of the old 
ways upon the mode of acceptance and 
character of the new. 

In what areas were the ancient Chinese 
ways most in evidence? In the organiza- 
tion and methods of agriculture; in family 
life and customs; in superstitions and 
medical practices; in the local secret 
society of semi-religious nature. 

The evidences of the new were to be 
found principally in the large number of 
moder manufagtured goods for sale in the 
stores, the new modes of communication, 
and most important, in the new school and 
in the discovery in conversation of new 
interests and attitudes regarding national 
and international questions. 

Ogburn’s theory of the cultural lag, 
namely, that material culture changes first 
and spiritual and immaterial culture 
changes more slowly, adjusting itself to 
the material realm, was only partially 
verified by this study. There are appar- 
ently lags material as well as lags spiritual, 
and also changes spiritual which precede 
the material. Some changes of the non- 
material culture of the village seem to be 
better explained in the terms of Max 
Weber's ‘‘rational-purposeful’’ social be- 
havior, than as changes made inevitable 
by previous alteration in material culture. 

Let us then begin with the fields 
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where the change is least manifest. The 
methods and tools of the farmers show 
little change. The wooden plow, the 
methods of cultivation and fertilization 
of the wheat and the millet show noth- 
ing new. The three farmers who es- 
tablished the village 500 years ago in 
the Ming dynasty probably used the same 
open threshing floors and the same stone 
rolling mills, and possibly the same type of 
little blinded donkey to turn the mill. 
The main features of the pattern of the 
farmers’ life are of the ancient type. 


Twenty homes of the more than 4oo in 


the village were carefully studied. The 
total village population was roughly 
3,000, about one-half farmers and their 
families, and the other half merchants, 
skiiled workmen and apprentices with 
a few officials and police. Among the 
twenty homes studied were two from the 
gentry, one rich merchant, one small shop 
keeper, four street peddlers, one farmer, 
two teachers, one official, and one 
soldier. In all these homes apparently 
the older generation still rules with a 
mighty hand. For the most part, the 
newly-married couple lives in a court- 
yard adjoining those of the parents. The 
virtual economic communism of the old 
clan system, however, is breaking down, 
and there is a tendency for the small family 
unit tO Manage its own economic prob- 
lems. The customs of marriage are the 
same as those of the ancient day. The rich 
families arrange for the marriage of their 
sons when they are about 16 years of age, 
choosing, almost always, girls from 18 
years and above, for the older girls make 
better household servants for the mother- 
in-law. The sons of the poorer families 
marry at about 20 years of age, securing 
wives of 16 or 17 years, for the parents of 
the girls of the poorer class cannot afford 
to keep them in their homes longer. The 


taboo against marrying a widow still 
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holds, for the widow if she remarries js 
granted no public ceremony but merely 
goes stealthily at night to the home of 
the groom. Property is still inherited 
entirely by the sons, and the ceremonies 
and customs at birth and death are appar- 
ently identical with those of the ancestors. 

A striking change in the customs of the 
family is the direct product of the modern 
governmental action. The definite legal 
prohibition of foot-binding was enacted 
in the village, November 17, 1928. Girls 
and women below 30 years of age on that 
day were to have their feet unbound. 
After the enforcement of these laws, there 
remained in the village 308 women with 
bound feet. In like manner, the queues 
were abolished by governmental edict in 
the early days of the revolution. Today 
in the whole village there are only eight 
old men who still preserve their queues. 

While the general structure of the homes 
is unchanged—adjoining courts with one- 
story buildings on the north, east, and west 
sides, and the gate on the south—many 
evidences of the new were discovered by 
women students from their visits in the 
inner courtyards. New type mirrors, 
enamel wash-basins, western style lamps, 
modern tooth-brushes, new style woolen 
yarn, kerosene oil, tallow candles, new 
style furniture, new types of ear rings, 
and new style hair-dressing oil were 
seen. In the head man’s home, an ice- 
box, a sewing machine, a phonograph, 
and a bicycle were noted. 

In the midst of these “‘luxuries,’’ how- 
ever, the women and girls within the walls 
of the Chinese courts showed a total lack 
of comprehension of the trends of the time. 
Such terms as these were mentioned to 
them by the bob-haired, short-skirted 
young students; ‘‘the emancipation of 
women,’ ‘equality of the sexes,’’ ‘‘the 
Three People’s Principles of Sun Yat 
Sen."” The lack of comprehension of 
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these and many other terms indicated 
that they were heretofore unheard of by 
the women of San Chia Tien. It is very 
evident in this village that ‘‘woman’s 
place is in the home’’ as it was a thousand 
years ago. She may look into a modern 
looking-glass, wear modern-style jewelry, 
adorn herself in costumes modified by 
western influences, and use powder im- 
ported from Japan, but her mental life 
remains unchanged. 

These women, however, are less ac- 
tively engaged than their mothers were 
before them. When cotton prints of 
beautiful colors can be purchased in the 
local stores for a cheap price, why work at 
home to make coarser blue material on the 
ancient loom? Kerosene oil burns better 
than the ancient vegetable oil and the 
purchased tallow candles are much more 
convenient than those made at home. In 
the richer homes flour ground in the mills 
of Shanghai and Tientsin is much better, 
more convenient and tastier than the flour 
made in the old stone mill. 

The Chinese family, while very evi- 
dently affected in many different ways by 
the impact of Western culture, remains in 
this village, as in so many villages, as still 
the most powerful social unit—the institu- 
tion which more than any other deter- 
mines the attitudes and loyalties and the 
activities of the Chinese people. 

It is not surprising that there is lack of 
initiative and enterprise among a people 
where the elders rule supreme, and where 
there is no opportunity to take the lead 
until one is 60 or 70 years of age. The 
nepotism in Chinese government offices 
and business corporations has its roots 
largely in the clan system where every 
member was duty-bound to look afterevery 
other one of the group. In the National 
cabinet the power of one family has been 
manifested in recent years, and a recent 
Nanking government was named the 
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Soong dynasty because of the dominance 
of one brother and two sisters—T. V. 
Soong, Minister of Finance; Mrs. Chiang 
Kai Sheck, wife of the President; and Mrs. 
H. H. Kung, wife of the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. National politics 
were further enlivened by a family 
quarrel, for Madam Sun Yat Sen, drastic 
critic of the government was also a Miss 
Soong. 

I remember seeing once ina Peiping paper 
an advertisement by the Minister of Fi- 
nance which read somewhat as follows: 
‘Many relatives have applied to me for 
funds. I have given liberally to members 
of the family clan, and now scarcely have 
anything left for my wife and children. 
Please do not apply to me further for 
gifts.”’ 

This village, like the others I visited, 
can be said to be not so much a corporate 
union of citizens as a union of a number of 
important families. The government of 
the village was practically entirely in the 
hands of the representatives of these 
groups. 

An attitude to be noted among these vil- 
lagers is a strong sense of identification 
with the locality where the ancestors have 
lived and have been buried, of attachment 
to their part of the good earth. In 
another village, east of Peiping, founded in 
the Sung dynasty (73-420 A.D.) our stu- 
dents were taking a census. The police 
gave us the population statistics of 360 
families, comprised of 2,300 persons. 
From other sources we had learned that 
the population was about 3,000 persons. 
After long discussion it was discovered 
that all those that were included in the 
official count were the members of the 
families who had been in the village for 
many generations. The 300 merchants, 
craftsmen, and apprentices whose families 
had come to the village during the last 200 
years were not counted as local residents, 
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but only as temporarily residing in that 
place with their homes elsewhere. One of 
the greatest problems confronting citizen- 
ship education in China is this strong sense 
of locality and loyalty to the clan and 
village, and even to the soil on which 
the ancestors have worked and in which 
they are buried. 

The medical practices of the village are 
of the ancient order. There are three old 
style Chinese doctors and five medicine 
shops selling the ancient remedies, includ- 
ing ground dragons-teeth and pulverized 
snake skins. The elements of modern 
sanitation are unknown. Again the one 
characteristic of the new that is evident in 
this field is the prevalence of vaccination, 
which also is carried out because of the 
orders of the modern-minded county 
magistrate. An interesting adaptation of 
the new to the old is the practice by the 
people of still worshiping the Goddess 
Niang Niang (who is supposed to have 
charge of the cure of small-pox) twelve 
days after.each vaccination has taken 
place. The superstitious belief in this 
goddesses power is identified with the 
effectiveness of vaccine. 

The villagers still use the ancient device 
of drawing sticks out of a metal jar to 
secure information as to the methods of 
curing disease, and worship the image of 
three famous doctors of the Manchu 
dynasty, who are now called the Gods of 
Medicine. 

This small village is possessed of eleven 
temples, several of them falling to pieces. 
Three are used for schools. There are no 
monks in the village, but in the case of two 
or three temples, the gate-keeper will offer 
incense and food to the gods and say 
prayers for a financial consideration. In 
the homes, the Kitchen God and the God 
of Wealth and the ancestral tablet are 
worshiped at regular times of the year, 
as they have been for generations. 

The governmental structure of the vil- 
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lage is a combination of old and new ele- 
ments. The head man, Mr. Ying, is a rich 
merchant of about 60 years of age who was 
selected in the old style way, not by popv- 
lar vote, but by the heads of the leading 
families. Associated with him, however, 
are several younger men between 30 and 4o 
years of age, representing not only family 
groups, but chosen because of their know]- 
edge of how to deal with the marauding 
soldier bands, and because of their ac- 
quaintance with trends of modern life 
outside the village. The average age of 
this group is far below the age of similar 
groups in more isolated villages where 
senority is practically the only credential 
for governmental administration. —_ This 
group governs the village, settles most of 
the disputes that take place within it, 
determines policies pertaining to local 
education, and represents the village in its 
relations with county magistrates and 
with the heads of the other villages. 

The ‘“‘Watch-the Crop’’ association, 
founded for the purpose the name indi- 
cates, still functions as a protective asso- 
ciation during the spring months. The 
young men of the village are allotted by 
the different families to act as watchers in 
rotation. However, the new Chamber of 
Commerce, representing the merchants—a 
new type of association advocated by the 
early reforms of 1898—has already become 
an established institution in the village. 
This body has become the principal source 
of funds for the various activities advo- 
cated by the head man and his councillors, 
and is therefore closely associated with the 
government of the village. 

To the land tax, which each family head 
himself carries to the county seat, have 
been added many other surcharges and 
taxes and also continual levies, for all of 
which the village council and the Chamber 
of Commerce have to devise ways and 
means to collect. 

Except the most violent crimes such as 
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murder and highway robbery, all local 
matters are settled in the village without 
going to the county official. The attitude 
of San Chia Tien towards the county 
magistrate (although it so happened that 
the magistrate was a young man with a 
modern education and a fine record) is 
that characterized by the ancient distrust 
of the grafting official. On the one hand, 
the official is to be respected as a scholar 
and a counselor of the people; on the other 
hand, practically, one is well-advised to 
have as little to do with him as possible, 
and to settle his disputes at home before 
the village Elders who know the local 
situation. 

This attitude of formal respect for the 
precepts of the scholarly official class 
was brought out clearly at the Institute 
of Pacific Relations in September, 1931 in 
Shanghai. A prominent Chinese official 
was explaining a new labor law of the 
Nationalist Government with its eight- 
hour regulation, insistence on old-age and 
accident insurance, abolition of child 
labor, et cetera, when the contrasting 
Japanese viewpoint was presented by a 
question from a prominent member of the 
Japanese delegation. 

“Do you enforce these laws, and if not, 
what value are they to you?’’ he asked. 

The Chinese replied, ‘No, we have not 
enforced them. It is our belief that the 
government should hold up high ideals to 
the people and should set standards to- 
wards which they should work. We are 
gradually reconstructing our industries to 
meet these standards."’ 

However, in practical village affairs, one 
had better not get into the hands of the 
law as the official is notorious, not only 
for scholarly pronouncement and forma- 
tion of ideals, but for his capacity for 
absorbing a maximum amount of the 
wealth of his county in a minimum amount 
of time. These ancient attitudes, on the 
one hand, explain the complicated and 
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intricate constitution of new China, the 
endless programs of reform worked out by 
the Minister of Education, the Minister of 
Health and the Minister of Agriculture and 
Industry; and they also explain, to a 
degree, the slowness of the Chinese people 
to fall in line with the new ways and 
loyally to unite in backing up the new 
regime. 

To outward appearances, the stores and 
shops are of the ancient kind, but after 
visiting all of them, we found not only 
the old-style craftsman,—carpenters, gold 
and silver workers, tin smiths, brush 
makers, coffin makers, the sellers of mut- 
ton and pork and sweet oils and nuts, and 
of old style Chinese shoes and hats, but we 
also discovered many modern products— 
some of which have been mentioned in the 
description of the homes—kerosene oil, 
lamps, factory-made flour, modern soap 
from a Peiping factory, British and Ameri- 
can made cigarettes, glassware from 
Germany, towels, tooth brushes, tooth 
paste, patent medicines from Japan and 
modern matches. Cloth shops offered 
factory-made cotton goods. 

The most marked change, however, that 
had taken place in the economic life of the 
village was not one that could be seen by 
observing goods for sale in the stores. A 
few years ago, the construction of a 
modern railroad, passing within a few 
hundred yards of the village, resulted in 
the destruction of the principal occupation 
of the village. This occupation was the 
transportation on camel-back of the coal 
coming through the mountain passes 
from Shanshi province to the capitol. 
Now the coal comes by rail, and further- 
more the local coal mines of the adjoining 
hills also send their products to the rail- 
road station, and not to the camel-loading 
head-quarters in the village. This change 
has impoverished the village and made it 
necessary for the villagers to emphasize 
more especially the growing of grain and 
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the raising of persimmons for the Peiping 
market. 

The most noticeable change in the life 
of the village was the coming of the 
modern school. In education, also, we 
find, as in other areas, the parallel exist- 
ence of the old and the new. By govern- 
ment edict in 1906, the ancient examina- 
tion system was abolished. No longer 
was the attainment of official position and 
the possession and accumulation of wealth 
dependent upon the passing of examina- 
tions in the ancient classics. Modern 
education has based its curriculum on sub- 
jects very similar to those in the West. 
Today there are over ten million young 
men and women, boys and girls, in modern- 
style schools in China. 

One of these modern schools is in a 
temple in this village. Unlike the schools 
of the cities, only boys were in attendance. | 
The total enrollment was only 21. The 
teacher, with a degree from a higher pri- 
mary school only, and with some special 
coaching in a six-weeks school of the 
modern Nationalist party, was in charge. 
The curriculum covered the modern Chi- 
nese readers published by the Commercial 
Press, (the subject matter of which covers 
history, personal hygiene, principles of 
government, and other modern subjects), 
Chinese penmanship, and the investigation 
of ‘Three People’s Principles’ of Sun Yat 
Sen. The conduct of the school was very 
similar to the ancient way in which the 
Chinese tutor coached his pupils. The 
three classes of the school were in one 
room, and all studied aloud at will. 
There were no definite school hours, the 
school starting shortly after sunrise, 
adjourning for breakfast at 9 o'clock, with 
the students remaining in and about the 
school until sunset. 

We also found in the town three small 
private schools with old-style Chinese 
scholars for teachers, instructing the boys 
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in the ancient Four Books, in penmanship, 
and in other classical books used formerly 
by teachers in preparing students for 
government examinations. The number 
of students in these schools was about 
twice that in the modern public school, 

Familiarity with the life in the cities of 
China and the history of education in that 
country makes it clear that this little 
public school with its poor equipment and 
inadequately prepared teacher is the most 
revolutionary instrument of change in that 
town. The scholars have for centuries 
been the leaders of the people—not the 
warriors or the merchants. This leader- 
ship has at present passed out of the hands 
of the conservative old-style scholars, 
Today, the semi-educated militarists and 
the modern educated Chinese (the new 
literati) are contending for the leadership 
of the nation, with the trend in favor of 
the civil officials of the new type. A 
nation that has always followed the 
scholar will follow, now, those of the new 
type. Each year the number of those who 
have been students of modern schools in- 
creases. 

Conversation with the gentry, local 
salt-tax collector, and other officials, and 
the more important merchants, showed a 
mottled picture of the mental life com- 
posed of old and new elements. Some few 
were not only acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the new Sun Yat Sen democracy and 
with issues as those symbolized by the new 
terms, “the unequal treaties,’’ “‘tariff 
autonomy,”’ “‘local self government,’’ but 
inquired regarding prohibition in the 
United States and the effects of the World 
War on contemporary Europe. One young 
lad of 16, the son of an official and a stu- 
dent in the Confucian school, inquired 
about the doctrines of Karl Marx. In 
several of the richer homes, one found 
copies of one or another of the 60 daily 
newspapers of Peiping. 
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RACE, CULTURAL GROUPS 


In this little village are focussed forces 
of centuries and the movements of modern 
history. The mores and ways of family 
life growing up in an agricultural setting 
and made sacred and divine by the pre- 
cepts of the great Sage, who did not come 
to create but to conserve the best of the 
Chinese past, change slowest. Many of 
the superstitions and religious attitudes 
and practices date far back of the Con- 
fucian period. 

Changes are prominent where the direct 
material advantages of the change can be 
easily seen and where the emotions are less 
disturbed by change—in the realm of mate- 
rial goods of a new and serviceable kind. 

But another type of change has clearly 
been forced upon a docile people by a 
government dominated by moderns who 
are moulding the countryside in new ways, 
e.g., the new school, vaccination made 
compulsory by the police, the unbinding 
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of the women’s feet, the new type Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Most potent in changing the life of this 
little village is the railroad, constructed 
by the Chinese government. It has trans- 
formed the economic life of the town and 
is throwing it open to the influences of the 
nations of the world. 

At the same time, the modern newspaper 
and periodicals, unknown 20 years ago in 
that village, bring to the minds of the vil- 
lagers the currents of a new life, so that 
even the son of the conservative gentry in 
a Confucian school is beginning to ponder 
on the teaching of Karl Marx! 

Geography and climate still limit and 
restrict the type of development possible 
in any locality, but in the modern world at 
least, the forces of culture, past and present, 
seem within these limitations to be almost 
the sole determiner of the pattern of life 
in the particular group. 


CIVILIZATION OF SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


ROLAND M. HARPER 


University, Alabama 


N RECENT months many press dis- 
patches have told of the attempts of 
writers and students to investigate 
conditions in the coal fields of southeastern 
Kentucky, where some industrial disturb- 
ances have been in progress, and of the 
hostility of local officials to such investiga- 
tions. If the would-be investigators had 
only known it, they could have gotten 
much if not most of the information they 
sought from census reports and other easily 
available sources, without risk or expense. 
Similar troubles have occurred at one 
time or another in nearly all the coal fields 
of the United States; and this does not 
necessarily indicate that mine operators 
are a heartless lot, but is due mainly to the 


fact that coal mining is a dirty and some- 
what hazardous occupation that requires 
a minimum of intelligence, and does not 
attract gentlemen of refinement, or ladies. 
Some of our coal fields are located in fairly 
fertile and prosperous regions, as in west- 
ern Kentucky; but eastern Kentucky is 
mountainous, with rather poor soil, and 
this region has long had just about the 
highest birth-rate and largest families in 
the United States, and that tends to make 
labor cheap and the per capita wealth low. 

The present troubie seems to be confined 
to two counties in the southeastevn corner 
of the state, namely, Bell and Harlan. 
Doubtless many newspaper readers have 
pictured these counties as very rugged and 
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difficult of access, with a sparse population 
isolated in narrow valleys, and much ad- 
dicted to feuds and moonshining. That 
might have been true fifty years ago, and 
may still apply to some counties not far 








land in these counties was cleared, and the 
population was sparse and chiefly engaged 
in raising farm products for home con- 
sumption, having no rail or river connec- 
tions with the rest of the world. But 
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Per cent of families having radios, 1930.... 3.2 2.8 10.9 24.6 
White population only 
a cane ———— 
Per cent under 1o: 
SRS ag wdas SSN ANE ee cates pik a ere 37.8 — — — 
SIND is 5.0:a"4 is. 5 0 Cry TEE ee eT. 32.7 ? ? ? 
Per cent over 21: 
EEE eee ed bis. e pres isoziae 45 <2. — — — 
ME. oo chokc ws ie ees ee ORES 44.9 40.7 45.0 51.1 
Ratio of men to women (adults), 1930..... 1.15 1.08 1.21 .97 
Children per woman...........--. vies 2.64 3.04 2.80 1.88 
Per cent illiterate: 
Over 10 years: 
Cer rae 2 ete ice ere 22.8 — - - 
EP ee Peer beet Pree ty bee 12.4 — 5.70" 
BRN Mais a wis aig ows bee Swe 8 aioe dine 10.7 ? ? ? 
EEE FECT Oe a ee 16.4 — — ? 
NS sos ca dis AX Kn. wun ay Kae a's 13.9 ~~ a ? 
ES A OR opener E 19.7 — - ? 


* Middlesborough only. 


away, but Bell and Harlan now differ from 
the traditional type in several particulars, 
especially accessibility and density of 
population. 

Fifty years ago less than one-tenth of the 

















between 1880 and 1890 railroads entered 
and made the vast deposits of coal acces- 
sible, and since then the population has 
increased very rapidly, from 19.2 persons 
per square mile in 1890 to 120 in 1930, the 
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last being nearly double the state average 
and more than double the figure for some 
of the fertile blue-grass counties. There 
is now one double-tracked main line of 
railroad, and many single-track branches 
serving both counties. 

Cities have grown rapidly at the same 
time, and there are now two of “‘urban”’ 
size in each county. The largest is Mid- 
dlesborough, with 10,350 inhabitants in 
1930, and the others are Harlan (formerly 
called Mt. Pleasant), with 4,327, Pine- 
ville, 3,567, and Cumberland (formerly 
Poor Fork), 2,639. About 20 per cent of 
the population now lives in these cities, 
68 per cent in smaller coal mining settle- 
ments, and only 12 per cent on farms. 
Nearly all the farmers are native whites, 
as in Our Mountain regions generally, but 
there are a few foreigners and more Ne- 
gtoes in the cities and mining camps. 

Table I shows some of the characteris- 
tics of the population of the two counties 
in 1930, separating that on farms, the 
rural non-farm population (mostly mining 
settlements), and urban, where possible. 
Some of the figures in the last column are 
for all four cities, and some for Middles- 
borough only, for the census gives less 
detail for those with less than 10,000 
inhabitants. There are also some com- 
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parative figures from earlier censuses. 
The upper half of the table is for the aggre- 
gate population, and the lower for whites 
only, who constitute over nine-tenths of 
the total. Similar figures for Negroes, 
Mexicans, etc., could have been given if it 
had seemed worth while. 

It will be noticed that the families have 
decreased considerably in size since 1860, 
but are still well above the United States 
average (which was 4.35 in 1920 and 4.09 
in 1930), and were a little larger in 1930 
thanin1g20. Closely correlated with this 
are a high birth-rate (as shown by the per- 
centage under 10, and the ratio of children 
to women), and a small proportion of 
adults, especially on the farms. Most 
children, of course, are dependents, and as 
long as the families remain so large the 
per capita wealth is bound to be low, in 
spite of any efforts that may be made by 
outsiders to ameliorate conditions. 

Illiteracy has decreased with the size of 
families, here as elsewhere, and the cities 
make a pretty good showing in this, as in 
various other matters. The proportion of 
families having radios in the county is 
higher than in some whole states farther 
south, but, of course, is lower on the farms 
than in the cities. 
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SCIENTIST AS CITIZEN 


READ BAIN 


Miami University 


E LIVE in the age of science. 

Of course, it is also the age of 

machines, but the scientist is the 
father of machinery. Scientists discover 
the relatively stable uniformities in the 
occurrence of natural phenomena, formu- 
late principles, and create formulas. 
These generalizations make possible the 
construction of machines designed to 
eliminate all extraneous factors in phe- 
nomenal diversity and leave a single simple 
uniformity which the machine repeats 
with tireless speed and accuracy. 

Every machine merely does more per- 
fectly and persistently what man’s mind- 
and-muscle first does imperfectly and inter- 
mittently. The machines, or instruments, 
of the scientist enormously extend the 
range and accuracy of his sense-percep- 
This is the process by which the 
proximate uniformities of natural phe- 
nomena are revealed and made to yield the 
“principles’’ and ‘‘natural laws’’ which 
have transformed technology from crude 
tools into intricate and elaborate machines. 
C. E. Ayres, in Science, the False Messiah, 
has shown how almost every major scien- 
tific discovery has been made possible by 
the invention of some sense-extending 
instrument. When scientific generaliza- 
tions have been made, clever mechanics 
soon embody them in ‘‘practical’’ ma- 


tions. 
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chines. The scientist is the father of 
machines, the factory is the mother, and 
the mechanic-engineer is the midwife. 
The scientist germinates the machine and 
the engineer delivers it. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that 
machine-technique is merely an elabora- 
tion of crude, commonsense activities. 
Trains, ships, automobiles, and air-planes 
are only man-the-burden-carrier writ large; 
mechanical communication is an apotheo- 
sis of man-the-shouter-and-signaller; com- 
putation machines are man-counting-on- 
his-fingers; dynamos, motors and engines 
are man-the-horse-and-slave-driver; and so 
on for all machines based upon the princi- 
ples of physical science. 

Sociological and biological science is 
just plain commonsense with the nonsense 
knocked out of it by the strong hand of 
scientific method. Careful, instrumen- 
talized observation chastened by rigid 
logic, generalized by mathematical analy- 
sis, enlightened and interpreted by factual 
imagination, reveals the uniformities of 
human and animal behavior. This makes 
possible the prediction of such behavior. 
The geneticist is man-the-speculator-on- 
birth,—‘‘every beast bringeth forth after 
its kind;’’ the evolutionist is man-the- 
maker-of-cosmologies; the physician is the 
primitive witch-doctor and herb-mixer; 
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the economist is the savage at barter and 
trade; the political scientist is the aborigi- 
nal leader of war and chase; the sociologist 
is the spokesman of tribal tradition; and 
so on for all the “‘principles’’ of the socio- 
logical and biological sciences. 

These principles, abstracted from sense- 
experience by the physical, biological, and 
sociological scientist, give birth to the 
machines and social organizations which 
aid and abet our industrial civilization. 
The scientist is the center of vitality and 
power in our culture. He is the modern 
Mighty Magician. He has slain the 
ancient gods. If he has left us any sort of 
God, He is an ‘‘It’’: Energy, or immanent 
metaphysical Ground, or Millikan’s cos- 
mic rays, or Whitehead’s ‘‘concrescence of 
an unity of conceptual feelings.’ The 
mantle that has slipped or been snatched 
the shoulders of the prophets of the past 
has fallen upon the scientist; he is the 
modern prophet,—whether he likes it or 
not. If he betrays his trust, shirks his 
responsibility, or grows confused, he will 
destroy the people, the people who sup- 
port and bow down before this new De- 
liverer of the Word, the prophet-priest- 
scientist. If he is blind, then the blind 
will lead the blind and both will fall into 
the ditch. 

Dropping the parable and speaking 
bluntly, the scientist is citizen as well as 
scientist. More, he is the prestige-clothed 
citizen of our time. He is the dynamic 
agent in our culture, the most powerful 
single factor in the most rapidly changing 
culture that has ever graced or disgraced 
this planet. If he is a bad citizen, we shall 
have a bad society. If he is bad enough, 
the social order that supports him will 
crumble and the proud structure of our 
science-conjured civilization will crash to 
tuin, destroying the scientist along with 
his bedazzled worshippers. 

Scientists, with few notable exceptions, 
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are the worst citizens of the Republic; they, 
more than any other single factorthreaten 
the persistence of Western culture. They 
are wholesale, though unconscious, trai- 
tors to the civilization they have created. 
Racketeers are running sores on the social 
body, but unsocialized scientists are a foul 
corruption in the very heart's blood of 
society. They are not prophets of light 
and leading but workers of Black Magic, 
weavers of weird spells, progenitors of 
destruction. Their calling has become a 
cult, a dark mystery cult. They have 
opened Pandora’s box. They have 
released mighty forces that are pulverizing 
ancient social structures, producing per- 
sonal and social disorganization; but they 
refuse to accept any responsibility in the 
creation of new modes of social control to 
counteract the devastation produced by 
machine technique. 

This is not an attack on 
method as such. One cannot emphasize 
too strongly the necessity for keeping sci- 
entific procedure separated from all moral- 
istic preconceptions. But when the facts 
are found and the conclusions are reached, 
then the scientists should come out of the 
laboratory and do battle for the good life 
that may result from the truth they have 
discovered. They must not be any the 
less ‘‘pure’’ scientists, but they must be- 
come more the ‘‘pure’’ citizens, using their 
prestige and their knowledge that is power 
to promote the good life. At present they 
are largely recreant to this duty and privi- 
lege. They are bad citizens. 

What is the proof of this? They do not 
vote; they sneer at politics and politicians. 
They poke fun at preachers and ‘“‘other 
moralists."’ They laugh at education 
which pays a goodly portion of their sala- 
ries. They sell their services to exploiters 
of human life. They make a fetish of 
““research’"’ and ‘‘scientific method.’’ 
They produce powerful mechanisms and 


scientific 
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proudly proclaim that they ‘‘do not care 
how they are used—leave that to the 
moralists.’" They are blatantly a-moral, 
un-moral, or non-moral; they boast of 
their unutilitarian purposes; they refuse to 
tell people what they ‘‘ought to do;’’— 
that would be ‘‘unscientific.’’ They are 
parasites upon the body politic but they 
refuse to accept any political responsi- 
bility. Universities may discharge pro- 
fessors who run for office or champion 
unpopular causes, and the scientists 
meekly submit. They think tolerance and 
lack of conviction are synonymous. They 
tend to support the status quo, or the status 
quo ante. They allow, with only slight 
protest, any nostrum, gim-crack, gew- 
gaw, half-baked theory and reformatarian 
fantasy to masquerade under the sacred 
name of science. They ridicule artists, 
laugh at Rotarians, and let things in gen- 
eral run merrily to the devil. Practical 


things do not concern the ‘“‘pure’’ sci- 


entists. The ‘‘pure’’ scientist has to be a 
moral eunuch or a civic hermit. 

So it happens that the logical prophet of 
an age whose religion is science and whose 
ritual is the machine process sits aloof in 
his endowed laboratory Ivory Tower and 
pursues science for the sake of science. 
This is the one sure sign of decadence. 
The scientist has become offensively sci- 
entific; his ‘‘purity’’ is a Puritanic pollu- 
tion. Ifa man of science tries actively to 
promote what seems to him the good life, 
his fellow scientists soon look askance, 
lift the eye-brow of scorn and read him out 
of the party. He becomes out-cast, rene- 
gade, pariah, to the cult one of whose 
unwritten laws is that ‘‘no true scientist 
is directly concerned with human wel- 
fare.’" ‘You are advocating something— 
do you call that sczentific?”’ 

In short the American scientist takes 
himself so seriously that he fails miserably 
to discharge his civic duty. He is a bad 
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citizen. He refuses to identify himself 
with his community. He stands proudly 
aloof, a modern Pharisee. He lacks moral 
courage, has no integrated social philoso. 
phy, has tremendous self-complacency an{ 
egoistic smugness, feels no social obliga. 
tion nor communal responsibility, is pro- 
vincial-minded and so highly specialized 
that he is almost psychopathic. 
Unfortunately, these remarks apply 
almost as well to social as to physical and 
biological scientists. The prestige of the 
last two groups is much the greater; hence, 
their failure to inform themselves and 
accept their responsibility is a more serious 
loss. In general, they are almost devoid 
of social intelligence. Those who do us 
their prestige to promote ‘“‘causes’’ ar 
usually ignorant both of social realities 
and the findings of the social sciences. 
Therefore, they often make themselves 
ridiculous or become the spokesmen of 
clever charlatans and stupid zealots. 
The social scientists are little better. 
They are defensively and offensively ‘‘sci- 
entific.’" There are many unsocialized 
sociologists. The promotion of the good 
life they leave to the social workers,— 
whom they hold in supreme contempt; the 
political scientists leave it to reformers and 
politicians, whom they hold in contempt, 
the economists, henchmen to the jealous 
and fear-ridden god, Big Business, leave it 
to the “‘sociologists’’ and political sci 
entists, whom they hold in contempt 
Try to get social scientists to take an active 
part in changing the social order, even 
though those changes are the logical con- 
sequences of their own theories and find: 
ings! *‘We cannot!’’ they cry, rabbit 
voiced, ‘It would be unscientific!’’ So, 
to be ‘‘pure’’ scientists they become bad 
citizens. Have the learned social science 
societies, not to mention the still more 
smug biological and physical societies, 
ever taken a stand on such questions as the 
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Harding Scandals, Mooney Case, Red 
Hysteria, Protective Tariff, Republican 
Prosperity, Harlan County Horrors, Gas- 
tonia Riots, Militaristic Madness, Labor 
Injunction Evil, Lynching Mania, Unem- 
ployment Disgrace? It would be ‘‘very 
unscientific,’’ yet it is safe to say there is a 
high degree of agreement among the mem- 
bers of the social science societies on these 
and many other important questions of 
public policy. As individuals, scientists 
take their civic responsibilities very 
lightly; as groups, they refuse to admit 
that they have any. 

This is the Great Betrayal. Scientists 
are the inspired prophets and _ logical 


leaders of an age whose religion is science. 
If they continue to manufacture their 
dangerous toys and allow the quacks, 
racketeers, corrupt politicians, exploitive 
industrialists and stupid populace to use 
them undirected, the end is inevitable and 
inescapable disaster. Unless scientists in 
every field develop a high degree of social 
intelligence, replace their moral apathy 
with enlightened moral fervor, and take 
their rightful place as prophets and pro- 
moters of the good life, Western culture 
is doomed to slow decay and final de- 
struction. 
And it may not be so slow! 


THE POLITICAL DIVERSITY OF ECONOMIC GROUPS 


GLENN E. HOOVER 


Mills College 


N THIS study an attempt has been 

made to determine the differences in 

political activity and ways of voting 
between groups in Alameda County, com- 
parable in number but differing in wealth. 
No funds were available for measuring dif- 
ferences in wealth on the basis of average 
rentals, average income or otherwise, but 
that such differences exist is a matter of 
common observation. No elaborate in- 
vestigation is necessary to show that some 
sections of a city are poorer than others. 
The general characteristics of the districts 
selected are as follows: 

1. Piedmont. An incorporated town, 
without industries, occupying one of the 
best residential districts of the East Bay, 
with a large percentage of expensive 
homes. Population, 1930, 9,333. 

2. The residential section surrounding 
the University of California in Berkeley, a 
typical university community. Popula- 
tion, 1930, 9,476. 

3. The residential section surrounding 


Mills College in Oakland. A residential 
section, in which the faculty represent a 
smaller percentage than in the Berkeley 
area. Population, 1930, 10,355. 

4. A section in West Oakland, one of 
the older portions of the city, lying 
between the business section and the 
waterfront. A fair percentage of Negroes 
occupy this section. It is a low rent dis- 
trict and semi-industrial. Population, 
1930, 10,142. 

Of these sections, Piedmont is undoubt- 
edly the wealthiest; the difference between 
the second and third is not great, although 
they probably appear in order of wealth; 
and the fourth district is undoubtedly 
the poorest. 

In Table I these districts are listed in 
order of wealth, together with their popu- 
lation as of 1930, the average size of census 
(not natural) family, and the number and 
percentage of registered voters, as well as 
actual voters in that year. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
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the poorer section furnished a relatively 
small percentage of registered voters. It 
undoubtedly has a larger percentage of 
aliens and possibly a larger percentage of 
minors, although, curiously enough, the 
average size of its census family is smaller 
than in the wealthiest district. There are 
no data available showing the average size 
of the natural family in these areas. It 
is probable, however, that in the richer 
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The results of the vote on the city man- 
ager type of government were selected 
because that issue is not distinctly local 
in character. The results in Oakland 
clearly indicate that the residents of the 
poorer sections are overwhelmingly op- 
posed to this type of government. Similar 
results have been reported in other cities 
where the plan has been proposed. It 
serves to illustrate the differences in the 





















































section of Piedmont there is a relatively political philosophies of our economic 
large number of parents living with grown classes. The writer has no final explana- 
TABLE I 
PopuLATION AND VoreERrs IN Four Disrricts in ALaMepA County 
AVERAGE 
DISTRICT POPULATION | op census | vorens, | PERCENT | eeeee «| PERCENT 
FAMILY 
as Wh sini awiks Ache ene Wake 0% 9 5333 3.83 5 587 59-7 3,386 36.5 
University of California.............. 9,476 2.84 6,297 66.4 3,384 35.7 
cask re chek bse sk eee nae 10,355 3.49 59459 52.7 3,320 32.1 
Sh kugass kinda ehins twas 10,142 £97 3,684 36.3 1,833 18.1 
TABLE II TABLE III 
Vorg on Crry Manacer AMENDMENTS Vorg on Daruicut Savincs MEasurg 
FOR AGAINST FOR AGAINST 

Mills College District.......... 60.2 39.8 PO destin e nes aamesss’s 47.8 $2.2 
West Oakland................. 31.4 68.6 University of California........ 53-7 46.3 

WE Rn» pins 6.0.00 cenava 43.6 56.4 

Po, Aree 15.6 84. 
sons and daughters, and a much larger per- : = 
centage of domestic servants. The reasons 
for the difference in the percentage of regis- tion of this difference of opinion. On the 


tered voters are as yet matters of conjec- 
ture. It is also significant that in the 
poorer section only half of those who 
registered voted at the general election of 
that year. 

The greatest difference between the dis- 
tricts, however, is to be found in the way 
in which they voted on certain measures 
and candidates. Table II gives the per- 
centages for and against the city manager 
charter amendment cast by the two dis- 
tricts lying in the City of Oakland. 


basis of the Oakland campaign, it would 
appear that the people of lowest income 
are opposed to the city manager plan 
because it normally means that the man- 
ager will receive a salary which to them 
seems excessive. Moreover, they are op- 
posed to the selection of any important 
official otherwise than by popular vote. 
Psychologists might say that their eco- 
nomic status gives them an inferiority 
complex for which they seek compensation 
by feeling important on election day. No 
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high office must be filled without them. 
Unfortunately, we have no equipment for 
measuring the unconscious motives of 
voters. 

In Table III are the percentages of votes 
cast for and against the state initiative 
measure providing for ‘‘daylight saving,”’ 
another proposal of nation-wide interest. 

Although the daylight saving measure 
was defeated throughout the state by a 
wide margin, the figures for the foregoing 
districts reveal a remarkable difference of 
opinion between the economic classes. 
But one must be a fanatical Marxian to see 
conflicting class interests involved in this 
proposal. In California the fight for day- 
light was led by the oil companies that 
wanted us to drive around in the long 
evenings, and the fight against it was 
made by the theater interests that wanted 
us to spend our evenings indoors. It was 
in no sense a ‘‘class’’ conflict and the dif- 
ference in opinion shown above cannot be 
explained in terms of class interest. The 
difference can be explained in part, I think, 
in terms of the fundamental conservatism 
of the workers, who, in this case, were less 
willing to accept a change than the 
“better’’ classes. Moreover, in this cam- 
paign, the really sensible arguments for 
and against the measure were swamped by 
the stupid ones. It was said that a favor- 
able vote meant ‘‘getting up earlier in the 
morning’’ and even that it interfered with 
the “‘natural’’ way in which a beneficent 
Providence had divided the day and the 
night. Such arguments would obviously 
have less effect upon the University of 
California community than they would 


have in West Oakland, and it is probably 
in terms of difference in intelligence rather 
than in conflicting economic interests that 
the votes of these districts can be explained. 

In Table IV are given the results of the 
vote in the Republican primary for the 
gubernatorial nominee. In this cam- 
paign, Young was running as the incum- 
bent, Rolph had for years been Mayor of 
San Francisco, and Fitts was the Prosecut- 
ing Attorney in Los Angeles County. All 
of these men are still living and it would be 
inappropriate to attempt to characterize 
them or their campaigns. Here we can 











TABLE IV 
Vote ror GoveRNor IN RepusLicaN PRIMARY 
YOUNG ROLPH | FITTS 
PURGUIORE. «vc ccsasess: | 57-8 | 30.7 | 11.5 
University of California.| 60.4 | 20.§ | 19.1 
Mills College.......... 47.1 | 36.3 | 16.6 
West Oakland......... mie 


§§-3 | 12.0 





only observe the difference in the way in 
which these sections voted. 

The difference of political opinion re- 
vealed above can hardly be explained on 
the basis of classinterest. All three candi- 
dates were seeking the Republican nomina- 
tion and no appeal was made to any par- 
ticular economic group or class. The fact 
that the percentage of votes cast for Rolph 
in West Oakland was nearly three times 
as large as it was in the neighborhood of 
the University of California would indi- 
cate that our various economic groups 
have different standards for measuring the 
personality of candidates, quite apart from 
any class interest in their programs. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE VS. CHARITY 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


Indiana University 


I 


OCIAL insurance implies a frank 
recognition of the facts of maternity, 
birth, sickness, accident, unemploy- 

ment, old age, and death. All of these 
facts except unemployment have been 
known to the human race since before the 
time that Pithecanthropus lifted his face 
to the sun on the island of Java. The 
experience of unemployment came with 
the industrial revolution and the growth 
of capitalism. All of these exigencies of 
life, barring unemployment, are essen- 
tially biological, and social insurance is an 
organized method of coping with such 
normal experiences. They are as old as the 
race and will continue to be the common 
experience of the race as long as it lasts. 
Unemployment to the rich under capital- 
ism is not a vital, personal problem; in- 
deed, in these United States there are some 
circles in which the conditions of member- 
ship are based upon the fact of voluntary 
unemployment. But otherwise rich and 
poor, high and low, are exposed to these 
vicissitudes of life. They occur with a 
high degree of regularity. They are so 
certain that in a million of the population 
the number of persons who will be afflicted 
with any one of them in a given year can 
be predicted mathematically. In most of 
the enlightened countries of the world this 
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fact has been recognized, and a system of 
insurance against their deleterious effects 
has been set up and made compulsory for 
all of the population which receives less 
than a stipulated minimum income. In 
the United States we have an extraordi- 
nary species of stout optimism: we admit 
only the regularity of industrial accidents 
to the working population. Maternity, 
birth, sickness, unemployment, old age, 
and death are apparently to us surprising 
experiences. 

Instead of social insurance against the ill 
effects of these facts of life, we have 
charity. The fundamental principles of 
charity are sympathy and astonishment. 
Millions of our population earn less than 
a thousand dollars a year even in times of 
the highest prosperity. Yet in families 
with such incomes we expect maternity, 
birth, sickness, unemployment, old age, 
and death to create no disturbance in the 
family economy—if, indeed, we are not 
astonished that such things occur. Yet 
in our myopic way we have provided for 
the care of the working population 
through the establishment of city and 
county general hospitals, poor asylums, 
public outdoor relief, free public health 
nursing, maternity clinics, homes for the 
aged, a politically operated government 
employment service, and a great variety 
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of competing private social agencies. If 
all of these sporadic efforts could for a few 
months be organized into a single system, 
it would be perfectly clear that, with the 
exception of employment service, they are 
varying forms of poor relief. It matters 
not to us that many workingmen’s families 
find themselves in dire straits without any 
knowledge of where to turn for help. If 
a neighbor has heard of the relief agency 
or the maternity clinic or the court which 
kindly relieves the widowed mother of her 
children, then the family is directed to 
intercede for help there. Each case is a 
cause of astonishment. 

Charity is very dear to us. We love 
astonishment, and charitable organization 
is one of its material embodiments. A 
prominent automobile manufacturer an- 
nounced to a listening world, while tens of 
thousands of idle men walked the roads and 
streets in search of work, that in his young 
manhood he was never without a job. He 
could hardly sleep for astonishment that 
men were idle and was convinced, at least 
for publication, that they could find work, 
if they wanted it. High officials of the 
United States government have been so 
astonished at this phenomenon of unem- 
ployment that it took them two years to 
convince themselves of its reality. Yet 
most of the causes of charitable astonish- 
ment persist even in times of prosperity. 
In such times it is a perennial surprise to 
us that so many expectant mothers eventu- 
ally find their ways to the municipal clinic. 
It makes us indignant to discover thatthe 
infant mortality rate among workingmen’s 
families is so much higher than it is among 
the “‘best families,’’ and we are amazed 
that the mothers of these infants did not 
get better medical attention for them. A 
man becomes fifty-five or sixty years old, 
loses his old job, and cannot find another. 
In a brief space of time his little savings 
are exhausted, and he must seek charity or 
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the poor asylum. A wage-earner dies and 
leaves his family with only enough to bury 
him and to keep them alive for a few 
weeks. Then we preach ‘little private 
sermons, sometimes public sermons, on the 
carelessness of the workingman; by all the 
assumptions of our industrial system he 
should have built up an estate of thirty 
or forty thousand dollars. These little 
exceptions to our supposedly self-sufficient 
population disturb us into astonishment, 
but rarely do they excite enough cerebral 
activity to make us doubt the divine origin 
and supreme rightness of the existing 
social organization. 


II 


But during the last forty years occa- 
sional doubts have pushed themselves up 
and got organized into pieces of a system. 
There have been enough of those victims of 
the normal exigencies of life to lead to the 
establishment of emergency relief agencies 
by the public authorities. To be sure the 
motivation of these is largely in the na- 
ture of punishment for sin, and the victim 
does his penance, but some social service 
is performed. More recently community 
funds and councils of social agencies have 
grown up, financed by private subscrip- 
tions. They are the descendants of the 
older charitable giving, but they differ 
from this in the fact that the regularity of 
the ‘‘contributions’’ comes almost with 
the force and certainty of atax. They are 
an advance in community organization 
over the public agencies, because they 
usually attempt to coérdinate all private 
social agencies in a city, and an effort is 
made to eliminate duplication and inefli- 
ciency, though many agencies struggle 
valiantly and, often, successfully against 
these efficiency ideas. Nevertheless, these 
strivings since the World War have had 
very great educational value and have led 
more Americans than ever before to think 
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in terms of a community adequately and 
efficiently organized to meet the exigencies 
and emergencies in the lives of those who 
out of their own resources cannot cope 
with them. To be sure, this is still char- 
ity; no beneficiary of this system has a 
moral, economic or legal right to the bene- 
fits which he receives. The community 
is still divided into two large segments: 
those who provide charity and those who 
receive it, and the twain shall never meet. 

But a new emphasis has appeared this 
year in both public and private charity. 
The evils and the dangers of a bisected 
community are set over against the desira- 
bility of a community with a sense and an 
experience of solidarity. The conviction 
seems to be emerging that the indigent 
sick, the aged poor, and the unemployed 
ought to belong to the community and 
ought to be enabled to feel that they 
belong. Suspicion grows that it is not 
safe for social order to have a large per- 
centage of the population unbound by ties 
of consciousness of kind to the commu- 
nity. Possibly this suspicion has grown 
out of the observation of the rise of coun- 
cils of the unemployed. These unfortu- 
nate members of the body politic seem to 
be developing a solidarity within their 
own ranks which is contrasted, and often 
in conflict, with the solidarity of the rest 
of the community. If such organizations 
grow to sufficient strength, they might be- 
come desperate and challenge the right of 
dominance of the other part of the pop- 
ulation. Somebody has estimated that 
the violence of the French Revolution 
was carried out by an unemployed group 
representing only fifteen per cent of the 
population, whereas in America almost a 
third of our population is without income 
at the present time. But, while this fear 
is perhaps stronger than any other impulse 
driving us toward the reconsideration of 
community solidarity, the new emphasis 


upon solidarity carries with it fundamen. 
tal consciousness of the value of all men. 
bers of the population. We are beginning 
to suspect that too many sick cells jg 
the body make a sick body through and 
through. America has learned a good 
deal from this depression, and out of it may 
come some comprehensive and rational 
scheme to provide protection against the 
ill effects of the normal exigencies of life. 
Whatever plan is evolved will, of course, 
have to fit specifically into the American 
socialorder. Theexperience of other coun- 
tries witha like civilization will be exceed. 
ingly useful, and general principles can be 
carried over. In details our plan will dif- 
fer from that of other nations approxi- 
mately in the degree that our civilization 
differs from theirs. 

When we think of these measures of 
security and protection this year, we are 
likely to think of the normal exigencies of 
life only in terms of the present economic 
depression. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized by social workers and students 
of social problems that the facts of mater- 
nity, birth, sickness, accident, old age, 
and death appear as regularly as the rising 
of the sun. If we had erected agencies for 
caring adequately for these problems in 
past years, the depression prokably would 
not besosevereonus. Yet these problems 
existed in 1928 and 1929 just as they exist 
in 1932. It is a permanent and adequate 
social program which I want to empha 
size, not merely emergency relief for the 
present. The most satisfactory method 
that has been devised under capitalism for 
dealing with these problems is social 
insurance, and the oldest system of social 
insurance in the world today is the Ger- 
man system. I want to point out the ad- 
vantages which systematic protection, 
afforded by German social insurance, has 
over our haphazard methods which are 
motivated by astonishment. 
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Before taking up the discussion of Ger- 
man social insurance specifically, it should 
be pointed out that social insurance is a 
srowing movement throughout the world. 
Accident insurance exists in 28 countries 
of Europe, 8 Latin American countries, and 
6 countries in other parts of the world 
(League of Nations Report, 1925). Eight- 
een countries of Europe and five countries 
in other parts of the world have sickness 
insurance. Invalidity and unemployment 
insurance exist in a smaller number of 
countries, but the number is growing. 
France is the latest large nation to intro- 
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thousand men and the next week, because 
of market conditions, lay off half of them. 
Statistical methods of predicting the inci- 
dence of the common problemas of life were 
developed and were developing further. 
Since the workingman had to assume most 
of the personal risks in his own life and 
that of his family and since these risks 
were to a considerable extent created by 
the new machine industry, it seemed to 
the German Government in 1881 that 
organized society must spread out these 
risks and set up a method of meeting them 
that would be at least moderately sci- 
entific. National, or social, insurance ap- 
peared to be the logical method for dealing 
with the new social risks. Consequently, 
Emperor William I called upon the Reich- 
stag in 1881 to adopt a comprehensive 
insurance law. The first part of the social 
insurance system to become effective was 
sickness insurance in 1883. Accident 
insurance came into existence the next 
year. In 1889 the invalidity insurance 
law went into effect and made provision 
against the risks of disability to work, old 
age, and widowhood. The unemploy- 
ment insurance law was not enacted until 
1927. The latter had been in force so short 
a time, when the present business depres- 
sion set in, that the German experience 
with unemployment insurance has little 
value for us, but the fact that up to the 
present time the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance and the dole, or poor 
relief, has suffered no confusion, such as 
occurred in Great Britain, is important 
to us. 

There are, in fact, two systems of social 
insurance in Germany: one for the wage- 
earner and one for the salaried employee. 
Wage-earners are grouped into wage 
classes for each kind of insurance. The 
amount of the premiums which they pay 
is determined by the wage-class in which 
they happen to be. Some men pay more 
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than others, but they are also entitled to 
receive more benefits and services, the lat- 
ter being also determined by the wage- 
class of the worker. If a worker earns 
more than a certain maximum, fixed in 
each kind of insurance, he cannot be a 
member of the social insurance system. A 
similar system, including all types of 
insurance, exists for the salaried workers. 
The premiums are higher for salaried em- 
ployees, and the maximum income which 
a salaried employee may receive and 
remain in the system is also higher. The 
premium rates are certain percentages of 
wages or salaries; the employee pays part 
of the premium, and the employer pays 
part of it, except in the case of accident 
insurance in which case the employer pays 
the whole premium. The Reich pays into 
all funds of the wage-earner’s social 
insurance except accident insurance, but 
it does not pay into the salaried employee's 
insurance funds. Membership in an 
insurance fund is through the worker; 
members of his family are entitled to bene- 
fits and services by virtue of his member- 
ship. In 1931 over 20,000,000 workers 
were covered by sickness insurance, over 
23,000,000 were covered by accident insur- 
ance, 18,000,000 were covered by invalid- 
ity insurance, and over 15,000,000 were 
covered by unemployment insurance. 
About 3,500,000 salaried employees were 
covered by employee's insurance. One 
may say roughly that about three-fourths 
of the population of the nation were pro- 
tected against the common exigencies and 
emergencies of life by means of social 
insurance in 1931. 

An American always wants to know 
whether such a system pays its way or not. 
Is the social insurance system solvent? 
Has it built up reserves, as a private insur- 
ance company would, to carry it over 
difficult periods? The answer to these 
questions is, Yes, except in the case of 


unemployment insurance which had typ 
so short a time that large reserves coul 
not be accumulated. Leaving out unen. 
ployment insurance, the other forms of 
wage-earner's insurance had reserves of 
more than a billion dollars in 1930, and 
the excess of receipts over expenditures ip 
that year was more than $125,000,000. In 
the same year the salaried employee's 
insurance had reserves of about $400,000, 
ooo, and the excess of receipts over ex- 
penditures in that year was about 
$75,000,000. Because of the depression, 
reserves have not accumulated so rapidly 
in the last two years, but there is still a 
safe excess of receipts over expenditures in 
all forms of social insurance except unem- 
ployment insurance. German social insur- 
ance is, therefore, solvent. 

How does this social insurance system 
work out to the individual? A consider 
able degree of local responsibility for the 
administration of the insurance funds and 
agencies is maintained. The National 
Insurance Office stands at the top with 
supreme administrative authority. Then 
comes the Superior Insurance Office of the 
district, and finally the Local Insurance 
Office which handles local matters. 
Local, unpaid committees supervise the 
work of the sickness insurance and inva- 
lidity insurance; within the letter of the 
law these committees have some latitude 
to adapt rules of procedure to their local 
situations. They can determine whether 
or not relief or assistance in kind will be 
continued beyond the statutory period, 
and they are responsible for the financial 
condition of the funds. There is nothing 
impersonal about the German social insur- 
ance system. Almost every citizen makes 
his money contribution to it, and the 
majority of the population at one time or 
another receives direct benefits from it. 
Like any citizen, the German exercises 
freely his right to kick, as well as to ap- 
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prove, the operations of social insurance. 
While social insurance began through the 
enactment of a statute by the Reichstag, 
during its fifty years of existence it has so 
permeated the nation that it resembles a 
folk institution. Nobody thinks of aban- 
doning any part of it: I interviewed offi- 
cials of both Der Allgemeine Deutschen 
Gewerkschaftsbund and Die Vereinigung 
der Deutschen Arbeitgeberverbande regard- 
ing this point. There is some pressure for 
retrenchment to conform to the reduced 
economic resources of the nation but none 
for abandonment. The admiration which 
the Germans have for the system is 
reflected in a statement by Goldmann and 
Grotjahn: “‘Despite this haphazard evo- 
lution, despite the overwhelming number 
of provisions which make the legislation 
dificult to understand and survey—the 
number of sections is, indeed, only ex- 
ceeded in the Civil Code—German social 
insurance is beyond doubt a monumental 
work. It is impossible to over-rate what 
it has done for the public health. It has 
applied the results of clinical and hygienic 
knowledge on the largest scale, and, to 
use a metaphor, has changed the gold of 
theory into the small coin of practical 
measures for the benefit of the insured far 
beyond what the strict letter of the law 
required of it.”’ 

The individual workingman and sala- 
ried employee in Germany are protected at 
every point from the normal exigencies of 
life, and their families are protected by 
virtue of the membership of the worker in 
the insurance system. If a man has an 
accident, he receives medical treatment and 
cash benefits to support his family during 
the time of his inability to work. If he 
is permanently and totally disabled, he 
passes to the invalidity insurance and re- 
ceives a weekly allowance during his life- 
time. If he is partly disabled for life, he 
may return to work at his old job or a new 


one and receive partial compensation for 
life from the invalidity insurance. When 
a worker gets sick, he gets whatever medi- 
cal treatment is required and receives a 
cash allowance for maintenance of his 
family. If members of the worker's 
family are sick, they receive treatment and 
some cash allowance to cover additional 
expenses to which the family is put. 
Expectant mothers receive medical service 
during the whole period of pregnancy and 
a cash allowance for six weeks before con- 
finement and for six weeks afterwards. 
The new-born baby is given a cash allow- 
ance to meet any special requirements of 
food that he may have. These allowances 
are not large, but they are certain and 
they assist the family to advantage. At 
age 65 a worker is superannuated and 
receives weekly payments from the old age 
insurance fund—this is not a non-con- 
tributary pension in the American sense, 
but more in the nature of an anuity to 
which the worker has paid premiums. If 
a worker dies and leaves a widow and 
small children, they receive survivors’ 
allowances. When a child passes his 
fifteenth birthday, he ceases to receive 
this allowance, unless it is continued in 
order to permit him to carry his education 
further. Full orphans ordinarily go to an 
orphan’s home; infants and very small 
children are not kept in the same home 
with older children. The homes for chil- 
dren above eight years of age are in reality 
little republics: the children do not ex- 
hibit the attitudes of insecurity and 
dependence which ordinarily go with life 
in an orphan’s home. The attitudes are 
more like those of children attending a 
first-rate boarding school. 

From birth to death the common prob- 
lems of the individual are anticipated and 
provision made for relief through the 
social insurance system. Noman, woman, 
or child need fear lack of medical care or 
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means of subsistence at the level provided. 
In the case of the unemployed in 1932 the 
subsistence provision is less adequate than 
it formerly was, but this is due to the 
general economic depression piled on top 
of all the other causes of distress which 
have beset Germany since the World War, 
not the least of these causes of distress 
being the iniquitous Treaty of Versailles. 
But, barring a major collapse like the busi- 
ness depression we are now having, the 
German citizen has a sense of security 
unknown to the American workingman 
and salaried employee. Referring to this 
fact, Professor Alfred Mannes, the leading 
authority on both private and social 
insurance in Germany and head of the 
Deutscher Verein fiir Versicherungs-Wis- 
senschaft, said recently: ‘‘Without any 
doubt, the German social insurance in the 
last half century has been of the greatest 
importance and value to the social welfare 
of the whole economic life. If there is 
now a financial crisis of the social insur- 
ance, the cause lies not on the side of the 
insurance but in the general economic 
catastrophe..... 


IV 


The social insurance system probably 
has its strongest defense in the assurance 
of a sufficient and effective labor power 
which it gives. The employer of labor 
wants an adequate supply of labor, and 
he wants labor which is efficient. If 
during a period of unemployment the 
worker does not have sufficient means of 
subsistence to maintain his ability to work 
unimpaired, then it is a loss to the em- 
ployer as well as to the worker. And 
equally important, it is a loss to the State, 
or society at large. In America we have 
difficulty in thinking of the State as having 
an interest in the welfare of individuals; 
our theory is the out-worn dogma of 
laissez-faire which taught us that the func- 


tion of the State is to referee the fight 
between individuals but not to fight for 
either of the participants—unless per. 
chance one of the individuals happened to 
be a manufacturer or producer of raw 
materials who wanted a tariff. But the 
German citizen is conscious of being a part 
of the State, and he looks to the State as 
an instrument for the positive and concrete 
realization of his welfare along with the 
welfare of all of his fellow-citizens, 
Social insurance is the systematic way by 
which Germany guarantees itself a maxi- 
mum of labor power at maximum effec- 
tiveness. The Germans do not show their 
emotions very much; one would look long 
to witness an expression of emotion 
toward the ‘‘unfortunate’’ such as accom- 
panies almost every campaign for charita- 
ble funds in this country. He saves his 
emotion by providing in advance for sys- 
tematic protection against the material 
effects of conditions which make the “‘un- 
fortunates.’’ It is a national policy to 
protect every element of the population 
against the common exigencies of daily 
experience; indeed, it is regarded as no 
more extraordinary to do this than to pro- 
vide for the public school system. Schools 
and social insurance are simply two coér- 
dinate institutions in the nation. The 
schools provide the training in vocational 
skills and introduce the child to his civili- 
zation; the social insurance system protects 
him against the normal exigencies of life 
so that he can work effectively and make 
his contribution to the nation. It is 
curious that the American people was the 
first to establish a national system of 
public schools but has never seen the 
preservation and maintenance of labor 
power as a national problem. We have 
seen the necessity of transferring intellec- 
tual culture and vocational skills to the 
younger generation, but we have not seen 
the importance of keeping it fit to use 
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this culture and exercise efficiently these 
skills. 

In the early days of German social 
insurance primary interest centered in 
relief, but as time passed the center of 
interest moved to prevention of accidents 
and sickness, which reduce working capac- 
ity, and to the restoration of working 
capacity. Not only did the German na- 
tion learn the value of prevention and 
restoration, but it learned that these ends 
could be served best through the inte- 
grated program which social insurance 
made possible. Out of experience with 
social insurance developed methods for 
maximum conservation of working capac- 
ity in members of the insurance system 
and members of their families. Causes of 
accident and illness were sought not only 
in the individual but in the social environ- 
ment. Consequently, social insurance 
came to concern itself with the social and 
economic milieu of the insured. The 
authorities asked: of what use is hospital 
treatment, if the individual must pile up 
debts and return to work while he is still 
in a weakened condition? He is ineffi- 
cient, and he endangers his working 
capacity permanently. What is the use of 
treating the worker for tuberculosis, unless 
preventive care is given his family? He 
may recover about the time one of his 
family develops the disease, and then he is 
exposed again. Social insurance concerns 
itself with housing and sanitation and 
accomplishes its purposes through educa- 
tion and direct administrative measures. 
All of these measures are of particular 
importance for the growing child. Conse- 
quently, social insurance must be in- 
terested in the whole life of the individual, 
on purely economic grounds, if no other, 
because working capacity begins, unfolds, 
flourishes, and declines in a cycle. Be- 
cause of attention to maternity, child- 
birth, and infancy, working capacity is 


more likely to have a good start and unfold 
normally. 

It is obvious that all of the preventive 
and restorative work of social insurance is 
organized around health. Old age insur- 
ance is the only kind of insurance which 
does not have as its aim the restoration or 
maintenance of working capacity. About 
eighty per cent of the physicians in Ger- 
many derive all or a part of their income 
from service with the social insurance 
system. Physicians are paid for their 
services by the sickness insurance funds, 
and the insured may choose his own physi- 
cian, subject sometimes to certain restric- 
tions. The phrase, State Medicine, in 
America is a sort of red flag to many physi- 
cians. It is supposed to forecast the ethi- 
cal and scientific decay of the profession. 
But if the state of medical science in 
Germany is typical of its achievement 
under social insurance, it appears that this 
phrase is a slogan whose meaning for 
society is very doubtful. German medi- 
cine stands at the forefront with the best 
medical science of the world, and I believe 
German internal medicine is supposed to 
be leading the world. Yet all of this has 
happened under fifty years of sickness and 
invalidity insurance. The confidential 
relation between patient and physician 
either has not been impaired, or the direc- 
tions in which it has been altered do not 
seem to be important to the German 
public. 

That the German physicians have done 
a good job for public health is apparent 
from some statistics. From the 1880's to 
the 1910's the average length of life in 
Germany increased 12 years, and in Great 
Britain, which has sickness insurance, in 
the same period it increased 10 years. In 
France which did not have sickness insur- 
ance during this period, the length of life 
increased only 8 years. If life-expectancy 
after the 20th birthday is taken, the con- 
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trast is much sharper: there was a gain of 
five years in Germany, five years in Great 
Britain, and less than one year in France. 
Commenting upon this fact, the great 
French industrialist, M. Louis Loucheur 
said in a debate in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in February, 1930: “‘In the year 1880 
France had the lowest death rate of any 
country in Europe; it was 20 per cent less 
than Germany. In the year 1930 the 
death rate in France stood 25 per cent 
higher than the German rate. Why? 
Because Germany has social insurance."’ 
France is now setting up an elaborate sys- 
tem of social insurance, because she 
believes the health of the nation can be 
promoted best in that way. Either one or 
the other of two things is true: public 
health in Germany improved, because 
social insurance improved the organiza- 
tion of means for the promotion of health; 
or health improved, because medical sci- 
ence advanced in Germany. If the latter 
is the explanation, then medical science is 
able to advance under a social insurance 
system which is one kind of state medicine. 
This should not be thought extraordinary: 
the teaching profession, once an indi- 
vidualistic affair, has long since been taken 
over by the State in America, and general 
education has made its greatest advances 
since this occurred. Surely health is no 
less important to the state and nation than 
general education. 

Social insurance has another important 
effect on community organization. It 
tends to draw all social work into its orbit 
and to integrate all the efforts toward 
social amelioration. This reduces the 
confusion and duplication of work which 
is otherwise inevitable. It becomes a 
gigantic welfare system which can set up 
standards of work and personnel. Need- 
less to say, there are no elective offices in 
the German social insurance system. The 
officials are a part of the civil service and 
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are chosen for their competence. No 
public welfare system, social insurance of 
other kind, can operate efficiently, if any 
of the personnel are elected by popular 
vote or are subject to influence from par. 
tisan politics. But if the personnel js 
chosen by civil service methods or by some 
other objective means, the loyalty of the 
personnel and the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual officers increase with time. If the 
system is social insurance, then the oppor- 
tunities to integrate all types of ameliora- 
tive work are greatly increased, because 
social insurance is concerned with a few 
basic human problems. 

One other point should be made clear: 
the premiums paid to the social insurance 
funds do not represent an additional tax on 
industry or other property except for the 
relatively small amount contributed by 
the Reich for administration. They area 
part of the wages bill. It is estimated 
that they amount to about 17 per cent of 
the national wages bill in Germany. | 
asked representatives of both labor and 
employers whether or not wages would be 
about this much higher, if there were no 
social insurance system, and the answer 
affirmative in both cases. They 
pointed out, however, that, if Germany 
did not have social insurance, there would 
be a huge tax assessment to meet the neces- 
sities of poor relief and that the country is 
better off with socia] insurance than it 
would be without it. 


was 
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Certain general advantages of the Ger- 
man social insurance system should be 
emphasized. The German thinks easily 
in terms of national welfare; the American 
business man is inclined to think in terms 
only of the individual. When some pro- 


tection is proposed for the workingman, 
the American is likely to see it only as a 
benevolent, or malevolent, concession to 
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him. He does not easily see the indi- 
vidual as a unit related to the destiny of 
the nation. But German social insurance 
is national. It has advantages for the 
whole population. In America it is 
doubtful that we could get national con- 
sideration of a social insurance system, 
partly because we are so little accustomed 
to thinking in terms of a national society, 
and partly because of constitutional limita- 
tions. We shall probably have to con- 
sider social insurance by states, but this 
fact need not deter us from giving it serious 
consideration and need not retard its adop- 
tion in states which see its advantages. 
Workmen’s compensation came in America 
in this way, and other forms of social 
insurance may also come that way. 
Nevertheless, there are benefits to the 
nation as a whole which should be 
weighed. 

Social insurance results in compulsory 
savings. Members of the German social 
insurance system saved more than one and 
a half billion dollars in 1931, and in the 
same year the system, without the unem- 
ployment insurance, had reserves to the 
extent of over a billion dollars invested. 
It is doubtful whether these same wage- 
earners would have saved this much 
money voluntarily. Some wage-earners 
save more money than their insurance 
premiums amount to. Those whose in- 
comes amount to more than about $800 
per year must save by other methods, 
because they cannot be members of the 
insurance system; salaried employees who 
earn more than about $2,000 per year, 
cannot belong to the salaried employee's 
insurance system. In addition to the 
amounts accumulated through compulsory 
saving, the savings banks of Prussia, not 
the whole of Germany, had deposited in 
them in 1931 about one and a quarter 
billion dollars. Most of this was de- 
posited by persons whose incomes were 
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large enough to exclude them from the 
social insurance system, and undoubtedly 
most of it was deposited by persons of 
modest incomes, at least that is the as- 
sumption made by American savings 
banks. Now the effect of such savings, 
especially savings in the form of social 
insurance reserves, represents a spread of 
purchasing power through time. It con- 
tributes to evenness of national consump- 
This is a matter of basic importance 
Planning 


tion. 
to national economic planning. 
involves both production and consump- 
tion, though the emphasis is generally 
always placed upon production. But 
planned consumption, as represented by 
the German social insurance system, con- 
tributes in an important way, or may do 
so, to planned production. The very con- 
siderable sums of money in the hands of 
the social insurance system, which must 
be invested, may be used, as they have 
been in Germany, to stimulate production 
in desirable directions. The spreading of 
purchasing power and the planning of 
production may be interlocked to the 
advantage of economic orderliness in the 
nation. 

Under social 
which an individual is normally exposed 
are spread through the entire popula- 
tion. Accident, sickness, invalidity, old 
age, and death are the risks with which 
private insurance deals in the case of those 
who are able to carry it. They are 
predictable by actuarial methods. Un- 
employment is less predictable, though 
seasonal unemployment may be an excep- 
tion because it is periodic in the mathemati- 
cal sense. Thus, social insurance is a vast 
system for the codperative assumption of 
risks. It is financially sound, other things 
being equal, because it involves such 
large numbers of persons. One weakness 
of social insurance by states in America 
will be found to lie in the relatively small 
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number of persons insured; stability in- 
creases with the increase of the number of 
the insured. In some countries, like 
Denmark, membership in the social in- 
surance system is largely voluntary, but 
after fifty years of experience with com- 
pulsory social insurance the Germans 
favor the compulsory type, because it 
assures the inclusion of approximately 
all workingmen and provides, on the one 
hand, for general protection and, on the 
other, for the maximum spreading of 
risks. 

There is a wide-spread opinion in 
America that an elaborate system of 
social insurance endangers the accumula- 
tion of capital. It is often believed that 
large sums go into insurance premiums 
which should be available for capital 
investment and reserves. When this argu- 
ment is advanced along with the statement 
that wages would be proportionately 
higher, if there were no social insurance, 
it involves a contradiction. If the insur- 
ance premiums are in fact deductions from 
wages, which they certainly are in part, 
then in the absence of social insurance 
they would not go into capital and reserves 
anyway. They would to the workers 
who would save them or spend them for 
consumable goods, most likely the latter. 
Under social insurance there is actually 
an accumulation of funds which are in- 
vested in business enterprises or which 
become the basis of credit for capital 
expansion. However, this argument gains 
some support from the present practice of 
governmental fixation of wages in Ger- 
many. If wage scales are fixed by the 
government, it might be possible to in- 
crease the costs of insurance to such a 
height that the individual entrepreneur 
would be unable to save for capital 
investment and reserves. On the other 
hand, the funds in the possession of the 
insurance authorities must be paid out 


as benefits or invested. If the scale of 
benefits is too high, then the insurance 
authorities would have little to invest, 
Such a situation might lead to a stabiliza- 
tion of the amount of capital or even toa 
gradual diminution of capital. The Ger- 
man employers believe that in the present 
economic conditions in which Germany 
finds herself it is in fact difficult for the 
business man to save for capital investment 
and reserves. Consequently, they want 
to retrench the system. This may be 
considered from another viewpoint. If 
there were sufficient margin between the 
total premiums and the total benefits paid, 
the insurance authorities would invest 
the surplus. State owned capital would 
be the result, which in Germany already 
amounts to a vast sum—and is increasing 
in America through the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Hence, a social insurance system may or 
may not prevent the accumulation of 
capital. In the past it has not prevented 
Germany from becoming the greatest in- 
dustrial nation on the continent of Europe. 
The point at which capital accumulation 
is endangered is a moving position, and 
this position must be determined at differ- 
ent times. 

Incidentally, it should be mentioned 
that private insurance exists and grows 
alongside of social insurance. Between 
1925 and 1931 the amount of life insurance 
in Germany increased two hundred per 
cent, or from six billion to almost twenty 
million marks. That is not a large 
amount when compared with the amount 
of life insurance outstanding in America, 
but the proportion of the population of 
Germany which can afford to carry life 
insurance is much smaller than it is in 
America—the per capita income of Ger- 
many was about one-third the per capita 
income in America. Of course, private 
insurance companies in America write all 
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kinds of insurance, but the number of 
American workingmen who carry life 
jnsurance sufficient for the protection of 
their families is small. The great sums of 
so-called industrial insurance are really 
nothing but burial insurance. Health, 
accident, and disability insurance with 
private companies is becoming so expen- 
sive that not a large proportion of the 
American population can affort it. That 
is one of the reasons why Germany has 
social insurance. Those able to carry 
life insurance or other private insurance 
may still do so in Germany. If they 
ate financially able to carry private 
insurance, it is almost certan that they 
would be excluded from the social insur- 
ance system because their incomes are too 
high. Obviously, there is some competi- 
tion between private and social insurance, 
but it is not as great as sometimes supposed. 
However, the Germans would put national 
welfare ahead of any particular private 
business, such as the insurance business, if 
a choice had to be made. From their 
point of view social insurance for the 
workingman is essential to national wel- 
fare. Private life insurance is important 
but less so than social insurance. 
Unquestionably the social insurance 
system of Germany has increased the 
solidarity of the nation and has, thereby, 
contributed to social stability. Ameri- 
cans who are concerned over the growing 
unrest of the unemployed would do well 
to consider social insurance as ‘“‘fire 
insurance’’ for the future. In Germany 
the long and exhausting war, ending in 
defeat, tended to disrupt orderly social 
processes in the nation. Further dis- 
satisfaction and unrest were created by 
the harsh terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Communist governments were 
set up in many cities, but they survived 
only brief periods. Then from the politi- 
cal right came the Kapp Putsch which for 
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a few days routed the Ebert Government. 
But these uprisings from the left and from 
the right were checked because of the 
firm belief of the masses of German 
workingmen in the justice of the social 
policies which were adopted long before 
the World War and which were develop- 
ing in the direction of increased protection 
to the worker. Some of the social 
policies of Germany have been outside the 
field of social insurance, but in the mind 
of the German workingman the social 
insurance system represents the benevolent 
intentions of the Government and ex- 
presses in terms of social welfare the 
solidarity of the German people. 

Compulsory social insurance is both 
economically and socially sound. In a 
society with a high development of 
technology it is infinitely better adapted 
to meet the common exigencies in the 
life of the workingman than charity which 
might have had some defence in an agri- 
cultural society with rigid social classes 
or castes. Charity has the psychological 
implications that go with a theological 
age, while social insurance has the 
psychological implications of a scientific 
and industrial age. Social insurance ac- 
cepts the facts of maternity, birth, sick- 
ness, accident, unemployment, old age, 
and death as inevitable; charity treats each 
case aS an extraordinary event. Social 
insurance is guided by intelligent use of 
facts. Charity is motivated by feeling or 
theological considerations. Social insur- 
ance may begin in a nation, like charity, 
with its sole objective the relief of distress, 
but it inevitably develops a program of 
prevention and restoration. It takes all 
of society into its purview and interprets 
social conditions in the light of their 
importance to the entire social order. It 
elevates the self-respect of the individual 
worker, and it makes him aware of his 
importancg to the nation. 
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FIVE YEARS OF ‘“‘PLANNING”’ LITERATURE* 


EVELYN C. BROOKS AND LEE M. BROOKS 


University of North Carolina 


The original purpose of this study of 
recent literature dealing with a planned 
society was two-fold. The first was to 
explore certain trends in social planning 
as measured by recent literature as a part 
of a possible project of the President's 
Research Committee on Social Trends on 
the increasing range and application of the 
social sciences to modern social problems. 
The second purpose was to explore the 
field to determine the amount and nature 
of source material which would be of 
value to the Southern Regional Study.! 


* Reprints of Five Years of “‘Planning'’ Literature, 
including the Representative Bibliography on Social 
Planning, may be secured for ten cents postpaid from 
SOCIAL FORCES, Chapel Hill, North Carolina.— 
Editors. 

1The two main volumes of the studies of the 
President’s Research Committee on Social Trends 
were published in January, 1933. The Southern 
Regional Study is being made under the auspices of 


In the examination of the literature of the 
1920's which resulted in the discovery of 
more than 1,000 titles, naturally the term 
“‘planning’’ is a comprehensive one, in- 
cluding not only literature of technical 
planning, but the large body of literature 
in which the reader may find general and 
specific discussions of and about planning. 
These titles include 750 periodical articles; 
133 books; and 44 bulletins, pamphlets, 
reports, and other fugitive materials. 
The present paper deals with the titles 
representing primarily the five-year period 
preceding 1932, in which the rapid rise of 
general titles was most evident. In this 
paper, in addition to evidences of trends in 
recent planning, and especially regional 





the Southern Regioaal Committee of the Social 
Science Research Council and directed by Howard W. 
Odum, 
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planning, there is the additional objective 
of providing source material for the special 
study of local and community planning 
and for indicating the need of further plan- 
ning, and of defining, analyzing, and 
focusing specific and scientific study of the 
present mass discussion. 

The appended bibliography is not all- 
inclusive. Doubtless some interesting 
plans and references to them are absent. 
The authors have at least another hundred 
titles yet to be annotated and classified. 
The aim has been to offer a suggestive 
synthesis and bibliography of some of the 
heterogenous data, an effort involving 
much arranging, discarding, and rearrang- 
ing. Problems of distinction and classifi- 
cation have arisen. For example, what of 
working plans as compared with proposed 
plans? Such a separation was tried and 
promptly abandoned, caution demanding 
the safer scheme of totals as they now ap- 
pear in Table III and Table IV. Should 
Wisconsin's (Groves) plan come under 
Social Insurance, Unemployment, Industry, 
or State-wide planning? Cross-indexing 
not being feasible it was placed under the 
last named. The classifications have 
evolved from the attempt to focus upon the 
long-range and regional aspects even for 
Unemployment and Emergency plans, 
where, at least in their implications, they 
reach toward the permanent rather than 
into the merely local and temporary 
situation. 

Nor all ‘‘plans’’ seem to deserve the 
name, many of them beginning as hunches 
or as policies, then perhaps developing 
content and direction enough to be desig- 
nated as plans. On the other hand, as in 
Rural Vermont, a group of citizens may 
deliberately formulate an extensive ‘‘pro- 
gram of scientific planning for action.” 
All kinds of programs have emerged, from 
the broad abstractions of a “‘planned econ- 
omy"’ to the clear-cut revelations where 
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new towns rise up and the former slums 
have passed away. 

As to the method of discovering mate- 
rial: The Social Science Abstracts, Public 
Affairs Information Service, and the Inter- 
national Index were of special value in 
locating fruitful sources among the jour- 





TABLE I 
GENERAL Type or PERIODICAL 
| NUMBER 
OF 
TITLES 
Current Events: ..ic..5++.- RATE lel 
Economics, Business, Industry............| 126 
Sociology, Social Work................ 117 
City Planning, Engineering...............| 109 
Political Science, Government, Law. 85 
Conservation, Rural Life, Agricultural] 
RRUNSUNTON n s.se cigs anaes Breas nee} 49 
Foreign Publications in English...... Sa 
Foreign Language........ ae ; ‘aa 
Miscellancous........... We wees ee Sy 
7jO 
TABLE I 
DisTRIBUTION OF 927 TITLES ON PLANNING, BY YEARS 
| NUMBER OF TITLES PERCENTAGE 
1923-1927* | 71 7.6 
1928 96 10.4 
1929 164 17.7 
1930 184 19.9 
1931 | 306 | 33.0 
1932t 106 11.4 
2, is ie a 
927 100.0 


—————— / ————— 
* Scattered titles only. 
{ First half only. 


nals grouped as to type in Table I. The 
list immediately following gives the peri- 
odicals that were systematically studied 
for the five years 1927-1932: American City, 
American Journal of Sociology, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Atlantic Monthly, City Planning, Current 
History, Harper's Magazine, Journal of Farm 








See 
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Economics, Monthly Labor Review, National 
Municipal Review, New Republic, Review of 
Reviews, Social Forces, Sociology and Social 
Research, Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
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terly, Survey Graphic, Survey Midmonthly. 


Business Week, Foreign Affairs, Harvard 
Business Review, International Labour Review, 
Journal of Forestry, Literary Digest, Mountain 
Life and Work, Nation, Nation's Business, 
National Conference of Social Work Proceedings, 


TABLE III 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF 927 TiTLEs ON PLANNING witH DerarLep DistripuTion py YEARS 





HALF 


SUB- 
































CLASSIFICATION 1923-1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 TOTALS TOTALS 
INI, § ba vei geysbcn eds 9 14 13 20 8 64 
National: 

eee 2 4 3 18 10 37 
ad te veescwntinnes de 3 5 12 16 39 7 82 119 
AC eer reer ree 3 2 4 2 7 5 23 
Regional: 
PEAK aceiwsk evens eases II II 10 18 19 2 71 
Communication. ............ I 2 6 6 4 I 20 
ESSA 2 10 7 2 21 
5 6b56c0 band 00h 13 5 14 18 14 7 71 
EME chasncnresacnas 9 10 6 9 5 I 40 
Pps eSes¥siissrvsvaves 2 3 I 4 3 I 14 237 
Economic: 
hag he i+ sibhcinebaee I I 5 24 15 50 
Ee 4 7 14 21 26 5 77 
Es add aies on bene 2 6 9 I 26 8 52 179 
Social: 
INU bb0 ntsc aineoee I 7 6 6 8 3 31 
SD, oegcnknavcade 2 I 4 6 3 I 17 
AS rere I 3 4 7 15 
IG 95.55c0365s00008 3 5 14 6 3 2 33 
Pr gitbebictkpsekie sane 4 5 8 8 7 4 36 
ss ae kvkah sin susdacy 2 7 7 4 2 4 26 
Social Insurance............ 5 7 7 6 . 27 185 
Unemployment............... I 5 14 40 10 70 
Aer 7 2 6 2 8 25 
Need of Planning............. I I 3 2 10 8 25 
71 96 164 184 306 106 927 





Other Journals from which at least four 
titles were obtained, are the following: 
American Economic Review, American Labor 
Legislation Review, Bulletin Taylor Society, 


New Statesman and Nation, New York Times, 
Outlook and Independent, Public Health 
Journal, Public Health Nurse, Public Manage- 
ment, Railway Age, Social Service Review, 
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Spectator, State Bank U. S. S. R. Economic 
Survey, Western City. In addition to the 
above there are a dozen journals yielding 
three titles each, a score with two titles 
each, and a hundred or more with one 
title. Pertinent material also came from 
two dozen foreign language issues. 

Table II is suggestive of the growing 
interest in planning. 

In connection with Tables III and IV, it 
should not be assumed that the first four 
classifications represent a precise and 


TABLE IV 


CONDENSED CLASSIFICATION WITH INDICATION OF 
Sources OF 927 TiTLEs ON PLANNING 
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limited grouping of politico-geographic 
schemes as their juxtaposition might sug- 
gest, nor that the next four deal solely 
with socio-economic aspects. An analysis 
of the materials would reveal cross-classifi- 
cation possibilities as already indicated. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Twenty-eight of these titles deal more or 
less directly with reparations, almost 
exclusively with the Dawes and Young 
plans. Two dozen more treat of the gen- 
eral economic-industrial-political aspects 
of the international situation. Many 
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minds have said in essence that the prob- 
lems of tariffs and arms must be tackled, 
the standards of living of all peoples 
should be improved, and that better bal- 
ance between production and consumption 
must somehow be accomplished, to 
achieve which a World Planning Board 
ought to be established. ‘Resolute 
action’ by the banking systems of 
America, England, and France is needed, 
and something must be done about con- 
trolling business cycles if depressions are 
to be prevented. ‘‘A world survey of 
capacity for production, actual output, and 
real consumption’’ is another demand. 
For the countries of western Europe a ten- 
year plan would include ‘‘trustification 
and cartelization’’ of industries already 
ripe for such a program. Since economic 
planning is becoming international, ‘‘eco- 
nomic pressure applied by all nations 
against a belligerent might nullify its 
economic planning to a degree where it 
would accede to demands,’’ thus making 
economic sanction a threat. A plan to 
stabilize silver through an international 
bank making possible silver at a dollar an 
ounce if enough nations codperated, is 
another suggestion. From the standpoint 
of disarmament and peace, several titles 
consider such matters as the Briand Plan 
for European Union, the Pan-American 
Peace Plans, and former Ambassador 
Houghton’s referendum war-prevention 
scheme. The enumeration under the head 
of International would be lacking without 
mention of the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics. 


NATIONAL 


Of the 119 titles, 37 are concerned with 
the United States and 82 with the foreign 
scene. 

United States: A few of these are of com- 
prehensive nature ranging from the gen- 
eralizations of Norman Thomas, Will 
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Durant, Stuart Chase, and President 
Hoover with his twenty-year plan, to the 
(general) specifications in C. A. Beard’s 
five-year plan. One feature of the last 
named is the creation of a National Eco- 
nomic Council or Planning Board, the 
need for which in its essential points is 
also in the minds of many others among 
whom are G. Greer, George Soule, and L. 
L. Lorwin. As typical of general eco- 
nomic planning for the nation, the reader 
is referred to the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, July 
1932, the contributions of Paul Blanshard, 
K. T. Compton, and W. T. Foster, where 
respectively the virtues of socialism, of 
long-range public financing, and public 
works are set forth.? Propositions con- 
nected with public utilities and power are 
offered by J. B. Eastman and others. In 
regard to natural resources, prominent 
engineers give their suggestions especially 
on conservation and reclamation needs. 
In the realm of industry in addition to the 
well-known Swope plan, the president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers sug- 
gests a national program based on the 
success of planning in his field. 

Foreign: With a dozen titles representing 
the interest of several foreign countries in 
some form of National Economic Planning 
Council, there remains a miscellany of 
programs to which space forbids any de- 
tailed reference. More than half of these 
programs have already seen action. 

The National Council System has come 
into prominence in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
lately in Mexico. Some councils stress 
research and advice, others serve as plan- 
ning bodies, but both aspects are implicit 
in the system. 

American Planning. 


2See also Hugo Haan. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
March 1932, 51 pp. 
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STATE 


Here the purpose is not to discuss from 
the political science standpoint the larger 
task of planned reconstruction of state 
government, but to mention that there are 
many specific developments and state-wide 
trends dealt with more fully under other 
heads later in this article. Conservation 
of natural resources is prominent, its impli- 
cations lying in several fields such as recre- 
ation, regional planning, and employment 
programs. Unemployment in particular 
has been attacked systematically in several 
states including Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and others. In many 
states there is evidence not only of stress 
upon the economic and industrial but also 
upon the educational and aesthetic,—art, 
architecture, music, and highway beauti- 
fication. 


REGIONAL 


Regionalism is an all-embracing word. 
The Europeans, especially the English, are 


quite familiar with the concept. Lewis 
Mumford and Benton Mackaye have sey- 
eral articles during 1927 and 1928 in the 
Sociological Review. By 1930 America was 
talking it rather freely, so much so that 
several conferences were held, not the least 
of these being the Round Table on Region- 
alism held at the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia in July, 1931. 

It is impossible to consider regional 
planning apart from city planning and the 
details of communication, highways, air- 
ways, traffic, zoning, and the like. It also 
includes the whole problem of beautifica- 
tion in metropolitan and rural areas where 
the assault on ugliness and waste is gather- 
ing momentum. 

A glance at the technical aspects of plan- 
ning for the region brings in the contribu- 
tion of the architect and of that newer pro- 


fession, the city planner. Space cannot be 
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given here to the voluminous evidence of 
the realities of city planning. 

If a sub-heading ‘‘open spaces’’ were to 
be used, under it would come New Jersey's 
experience with a county system of recrea- 
tion and parks, and reference to the Berk- 
shire and Southwest Lancashire develop- 
ments in England. In considering ‘‘Open 
Spaces in the Regional Plan’’ the contrast 
between European and American urban 
expansion is significant. 

As for beauty, such titles as these speak 
for themselves: ‘“The Aesthetic Relation 
of Town and Country in Regional Plan- 
ning,”’ “Our Revolt Against Ugliness,"’ 
“Beauty and the Booster,’’ ‘‘Cultural 
Opportunities in Regional Planning’ and 
“Planning Design.” 

In one number of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science can 
be found twenty-five articles on zoning, 
after which the reader may, if he wishes, 
thread his way through the “‘Traffic Prob- 
lem in Relation to Town and Regional 
Planning.”’ 

The year 1926 saw the publication of 
Harlean James’ Land Planning in the United 
States for City, State, and Nation. America 
seems to have lagged behind Europe both 
as to policies and legislation. However, 
beginnings have been made, as in New Jer- 
sey which established in 1930 a Regional 
District Act dividing the state into four 
parts. 

What about the cost? 
one raised the question in 1926. 
science of municipal economics develop- 
ing? Dallas, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee 
are evidence of good fiscal] planning in 
conjunction with surrounding areas. In 
general, however, a fuller answer to ques- 
tions of finance seems more than just 
around the corner—rather over the hills 
and far away. 

Is there any clear evidence that regional 
planning is a going concern rather than a 


C. A. Beard, for 
Is a new 
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mere academic occupation? In ‘‘The New 
Exploration’’ Mackaye wrote in 1925 of 
the forestry and power development plan- 
ning in the Berkshire-Green Mountain 
section of Massachusetts and Vermont. 
By 1929 the ‘‘Montachusett Regional Con- 
ference’’ dealt with an experiment in inter- 
community codperation involving three 
cities and eleven towns in Massachusetts 
and six towns in New Hampshire. The 
master plan of Mercer County, New Jersey 
is described in the article: ‘‘County Plan- 
ning Proves its Value.’’ Literature on 
Westchester County, New York, began 
appearing shortly after the conception of 
its plan in 1922. Here is a comprehensive 
program in all its details. In the West 
there is “‘Provincial Planning in Alberta," 
and in Wyoming a regional development 
scheme centering around the hot springs in 
the south of the state. Possibly the first 
instance of larger planning in the South is 
that of Glynn County, Georgia. Eng- 
land, of course, has been elaborating town 
and regional planning especially since the 
days of Ebenezer Howard. 

A generation ago who would have 
thought it worth while to embark upon 
a survey of planning and zoning in this 
country? Yet a publication of 1930 gives 
a survey of 120 Cities in 42 states; and in 
1931, under the caption, ‘‘How far have 
we come and Where do we go from here,”’ 
Merriam covers the past 25 years with an 
added forecast for the next quarter century, 
the implication of which is more and more 
planning. 

Communication: Much that might be 
included under this head appears under 
“Metropolitan Regions.’" A_ passing 
glance here shows railroads, waterways, 
highways, radio, telephone, and telegraph 
with a definite trend toward centralization 


of control. Controversy has been promi- 


nent on the part of railways and inland 
waterways. 


After years of discussion, 
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highway differentiation is taking place 
fairly rapidly. Regional surveys in which 
engineers and road-builders are immensely 
interested proceed space. In the larger 
implications of communication such 
projects as the Pan-American Highway 
will eventually make possible comfortable 
motoring from Seattle to Buenos Aires. 
‘The Young Plan for Monopoly”’ describes 
a scheme for international telegraphic, 
radio, and cable unification owned or 
regulated by the government. _Inciden- 
tally the U.S. S. R., with its unified system 
of wires and wireless, plans to spend 
308,000,000 rubles for such service during 
the five years ending in 1935. 

Forestry: Reforestation is no new idea. 
Between 1810 and 1813 a large part of the 
Muette forest in Normandy was replanted 
England 
between 1921 and 1929 established 152 
forest units, planted 54,000 acres, provided 
a second decennial grant of nine million 
pounds, and for large numbers of laborers 
guaranteed 150 days’ work a year. In 
this country New York and Wisconsin are 
among the tree planters. Pasadena is one 
city that spends liberally for its 5000 trees 
a year. Our Federal Farm Board offers a 
program for immediate execution in the 
South. The Canadian government has 
instituted a seven-point plan in British 
Columbia. 

Abundant titles there are, especially in 
the Journal of Forestry, on what ought to be 
done. Sub-marginal lands should pro- 
duce; men need work. 

Metropolitan: The trend here is quite 
clear. Ninety per cent of Japan's cities 
have town planning regulations involving 
suburban development. In England and 
Wales by 1928 there were 58 regions in- 
cluding 25 per cent of the area and 75 per 
cent of the population. In Russia the 
Moscow plan represents the aim of the 
U. S. S. R. The proposals and accom- 


following pastoral denudation. 


plishments in and around Baltimore, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Denver, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, New York, Saint 
Louis, and other large cities are significant 
for metropolitan unification. 

As to finance, Montreal furnishes an 
example of the consolidation of municipal 
borrowing powers on a regional scale. 

“Slum Clearance’ (and slum prevention 
through zoning, planning, and satellite 
towns) is a term more familiar to England 
than to America. 

Specific instances of metropolitan plan- 
ning are: 


New York City: The Regional Plan embracing a 50 
mile radius, ‘planning big’’ with an eye to change, 
is set forth in large volumes and briefly described in 
numerous articles. 

Philadelphia: The “Tri-State Plan’’ deals with the 
inter-relation of the Philadelphia~-Camden and 
Trenton-Wilmington regions, especially within a 
radius of 35 miles from Philadelphia. 

Cleveland: For a number of years the entire Cuya- 
hoga region has been working on a plan for four 
cities and fifty villages with Cleveland as the center. 

Detroit: This city and three local counties have a 
‘Master plan’’ to solve traffic problems not only 
within the city proper but also in accordance with 
the needs of outlying subdivisions. 

District of Columbia: Washington and the neigh- 
boring areas of Maryland and Virginia already show 
the effects of the joint programs to improve that 
region. 


Sundry other metropolitan schemes would include 
Milwaukee's codperative planning since 1924 with 
its outlying districts; Rochester's plan of 1929, some 
of which has already been completed; Kansas City’s 
new suburban community; Santa Barbara's three-year 
program of 93 major activities; and the joint plan of 
three villages in suburban Chicago. 


Mention may be made, in concluding 
this section, of a few of the foreign cities 
where active planning goes on apace; Es- 
sen, Hamburg, London, Nanking, Paris, 
and Tokyo. 

New Towns: One of the larger quests of 
the twentieth century is the union of 
beauty and efficiency. Of the American 
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made-to-order towns Radburn, New Jersey 
and Kingsport, Tennessee have been given 
much publicity. Among others slightly 
less prominent are Kristenstad, Texas; 
Elizabethton, Tennessee; Clewiston, 
Florida; Kohler, Wisconsin; Boulder City, 
Nevada; Mariemont, Ohio; San Clemente 
and Palos Verdes, California; Audubon 
Village, New York; Jackson Heights and 
Sunnyside, Long Island. Abroad are 
Letchworth and Welwyn in England, 
inspired by Howard about 1900; and 
Australia’s capital, Canberra. In Can- 
ada’s northern isolation is the industrial 
town of Spruce Falls. In the southern 
United States the trend may be seen in mill 
developments such as Enka near Asheville, 
North Carolina, and in Chicopee, Georgia. 
Whether all members of this list are still 
“going concerns’ is not so much the point. 
Modern man dreams on in elaborate 
fashion as a glance at some of our highly 
illustrated journals will attest. 

Rural: While regional planning in 
America had its birth in efforts to conserve 
and improve country life, the present tend- 
ency is toward seeing the region whole. 
The rural periphery of a metropolis or the 
rural interstices between several urban 
centers are included in such projects as 
the Regional Plan of New York or the 
Montachusett plan already mentioned. 
(Thus the subject is implicit in many of 
the writings throughout the preceding sec- 
tions of this article.) The present-day 
interpretation of land utilization is to be 
found in programs for wiser use of non- 
productive or poorly productive land. 
The lineal descendant of the Conservation 
Movement, so vocal in the early 1900's, 
appears in the concept of developed natural 
resources at the heart of the region. 
Another rural region builder is seen to be 
the decentralization of industry by moving 
factories to rural areas, several plans for 
which the governor of New York, now 


President of the United States, has been 
enthusiastic. In the realm of theory such 
different viewpoints are represented as 
those of F. A. Waugh and Benton 
Mackaye. 


ECONOMIC 


‘Economic planning”’ is a term of many 
meanings and myriad problems. Whole 
regions are grappling with it under such 
organization names as the New England 
Council, Southeastern Council (eight states), 
and the Rocky Mountain Council. The con- 
cept has given birth to copious discussions 
in scores of planful books and articles on 
economic stabilization, trade, tariff, and 
money and banking. In a dozen or more 
dealing with economic stabilization, the 
challenges to and limitations of economic 
planning are more apparent than well 
delineated planning itself. In the quest 
for stability, suggestions are made by 
Samuel Crowther, F. H. McDonald, R. 
G. Tugwell, and others. Another dozen 
examine into the ‘‘hardened arteries’’ of 
foreign and domestic trade where discus- 
sion pertains to such problems as our 
merchant marine, freight-rate rebating, 
and grocery warehousing. Inseparable 
from the considerations of trade is the 
question of tariff as set forth in numerous 
publications by such diagnosticians as 
H. A. Arendtz, R. E. Flanders, M. C. 
Rorty, and F. W. Taussig. In the cate- 
gory of money and banking at least an- 
other dozen analyses, with implicit if not 
explicit plans, have been given. 

Agricultural: A brief look overseas 
reveals England with a plan whereby 
products will be graded and branded under 
a ‘‘national mark.’’ Europe has been con- 
cerned especially about sugar regulation 
while the ‘‘North European Farmers In- 
corporated’’ is a bold scheme whereby a 
union of all the agricultural interests in 
the Baltic countries is proposed; this to 
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be independent of the State. Cuba wants 
help through a National Sugar Institute. 
Much can be found on Palestinian settle- 
ment planning and on the Russian pro- 
grams. For Australia, in addition to the 
Patterson butter plan of 1928 and proposals 
on sheep for the island continent as a 
whole, the southern section has been par- 
ticularly active with farm improvement. 

Farm relief has been holding the center 
of the domestic stage for many years with 
titles too numerous to mention. Next to 
farm relief itself more literature has issued 
on the Farm Board than upon any other 
one aspect of the problem. Another much 
verbalized phase is marketing. The pleas 
and plans on control of production seems 
to focus on limitation of acreage and 
production. The McNary-Haugen and 
Debenture plans have seen the rise and fall 
of hopes, if not the rise of prices. What 
will the domestic allotment plan accom- 
plish? Suggestive of the Baltic plan above 
is the ‘‘Allied Farms of North and South 
America’’ which calls upon farmers and 
stockmen to organize not only to correct 
this emergency but to make another 
impossible. 

Agricultural reform can be achieved by 
‘putting the factory on the farm’’ as one 
corporation in Montana has done. An- 
other writer advises a diversification plan 
that succeeded in Georgia. J. D. Black 
has a comprehensive volume on the sub- 
ject. When Sinclair Lewis tells ‘‘What’s 
Wrong with Farmers,’’ he, too, lets a plan 
trickle out of his pen. 

Kansas, New Jersey, and Oregon, are 
among the States which through one or 
another conference or extension service, 
have set forth agricultural programs. 
Much has also been said about better land 
utilization, special attention being given 
to sub-marginal areas. 

Industrial: Here are 20 titles on stabili- 
zation; 9 on scientific management; 7 on 


employees’ welfare; 6 on government con- 
trol or aid; 5 on labor programs; 3 on 
research; and a few others. Among the in- 
dustries where there exists either aspiration 
or achievement in stabilization through 
planning are the following: coffee, coal, 
electric power, lumber, petroleum, potash, 
rubber, railroads, sugar, telephone and 
telegraph, and textiles. 

From the international standpoint the 
Chadbourne Plan for stabilizing the 
world’s sugar industry is significant. 
Plans and pro-rating are also in the air 
for the oil industry. 

Gerard Swope’s name has appeared in 
at least six journals under the title: 
“Stabilization of Industry."’ His plan in 
his own General Electric Company is well 
known. Wisconsin's lumbering was one 
of the first practical attempts of an entire 
industry to straighten the employment 
curve. 

The Survey of April 1, 1929 presents some 
“Going Plans of American Management,” 
where reasonable security supplants uncer- 
tainty of employment in such industries as 
canning, clothing, dates, floor wax, hats, 
paper, soap, and shoes. Not only has 
industry offered its plans but labor is 
now setting forth programs of its own 
devising. 

By means of its Cotton Textile Institute, 
this Industry seems to have at once a 
research channel and a means of much 
needed scientific-human adjustment. 

“Does Trade Need Anti-Trust Laws?’ 
is a recurrent question for bodies like the 
Cotton Textile Institute which might 
function more effectively if allowed freer 
regulative powers. Through a federal 
charter and government oversight the pos- 
sibility of a plan is seen by W. H. Hamilton 
and H. R. Wright for aiding the coal 
industry. The nature of a business such 
as the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company requires long-view planning. 
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Patrick Geddes has pointed out that 
mankind is moving from nationalism and 
imperialism to regional and civic develop- 
ments,—consider the League of Nations, 
disarmament conferences, and regional 
surveys. Internationa] Social Service 
composed of the Red Cross and various 
foundations did not come into being un- 
planned, and while we in this country have 
cared for dependents largely by means of 
private social agencies since 1900, the need 
created by increasing unemployment is 
helping to bring up to modern standards 
the welfare work of cities and counties. 
The trend toward regionalism is observa- 
ble but the ecological unit varies widely 
from the city neighborhood to a sizeable 
geographic area. Suggestions for meeting 
definite social problems range from ‘‘The 
National Origins Plan for Restricting Im- 
migration’’ and control of liquor traffic to 
care of the feeble-minded and combating of 
crime, the latter efforts being divided be- 
tween police programs and handling of 
prisoners in institutions. 

Child Welfare: Here the stage of piece- 
meal planning has been left behind, the 
tendency now being toward an integrated 
design with the whole child as the central 
figure. Thirty-five states take thought 
for the health and legal and social welfare 
of “‘Children Born out of Wedlock.”’ 
Pennsylvania has undertaken a many-sided 
ten year program for its youthful depend- 
ents, while Alabama's handicapped chil- 
dren are under the care of the County Wel- 
fare Board. That a community may not 
be too small a unit to plan for child con- 
servation is shown by the experience of 
Berkeley, California, while in Europe, 
Vienna is a laboratory for this and other 
social experiments. The book, The Pro- 


tection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia 
reveals one of the most humane phases of 
the schemes of the U.S. S. R. 
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Community: Good roads and relatively 
“free wheeling’’ create new phases of 
social pathology to combat which is 
offered A Community Plan for Service to 
Transients. Transient families, homeless 
men, women, and boys are becoming in 
many towns a serious challenge. Several 
plans for meeting the more familiar prob- 
lems of dependency and public health are 
reviewed in Community and Social Welfare. 
Better citizenship appears to be a com- 
munity goal alike in urban and rural sec- 
tions. A much-travelled road to this end 
nowadays is adult education, effective on 
both sides of the Atlantic. That cities as 
well as citizens may profitably resort to 
fiscal planning is evidenced by a ten-year 
experiment in a bankrupt industrial com- 
munity, Fall River, Massachusetts. 
Government: Larger units of administra- 
tion and consolidation of services are the 
earmarks of regionalism as applied to reor- 
ganization of government, both in rural 
and metropolitan While some 
early attempts failed to justify expecta- 
tions the soundness of the concept has not 
been disproved. The city manager its 
given considerable discussion, both theo- 
retical and practical. The county man- 
ager plan is even more in the trial and error 
stage. Taxes furnish a recurring theme, 
with a range from municipal to federal 


areas. 


reduction. 

Health: The five year program of study 
by the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care has just been completed. The sum 
of purposive thought on this subject 1s, 
better health for lower cost. ‘‘A Cure for 
Doctor's Bills’’ is the subject of at least a 
third of the titles in this group, with some 
form of insurance heading the list of suc- 
cessful plans. The community seems to be 
the most workable unit for health organi- 
zation, whose emphasis is on prevention 
of illness. Working plans for reducing 
the cost of hospitalization for the patient 
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are endowments, a large-scale philan- 
thropy, and institutional management. 

Housing: Recent trends in American 
housing, and in European projects as well, 
are toward comprehensive planning, as 
was brought out in the President's Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. Slum clearance has a place of 
importance; financing is an ever-present 
problem; zoning and other phases of 
regional planning are closely related. 
Vienna receives honorable mention from 
several sources for her progress in low-cost 
home-building. Great Britain has similar 
municipal developments, and France has 
made a promising start in the same direc- 
tion. Government participation is an 
accepted part of European experiments, 
not wholly disapproved by American 
authorities. 

Social Insurance takes two main direc- 
tions: State projects as embodied in Ger- 
man and British experience, and industrial 
pensions. ‘““The Modern Problem of Care 
of the Aged”’ is in the forefront of discus- 
sion, and has gone beyond that point in at 
least 17 states. The success of all social 
insurance is seen to rest upon the actuarial 
basis and upon the funding of the reserve. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Many of the titles under this head would 
also normally come under social insurance. 
In fact, nineteen concerned with unem- 
ployment insurance were originally so 
listed but were finally removed to differen- 
tiate them from the more comprehensive 
schemes in which job insurance was one 
factor. Measures differ, especially re- 
garding the contributory and incentive 
features, complicated by the double pur- 
pose of relief and regularization. ‘‘Unem- 
ployment Insurance in Europe’’ shows a 
tendency toward compulsory plans under 
government supervision. In the United 
States, also, this idea is receiving some 


scrutiny. But so far the greatest success 
seems to be coming from the voluntary 
schemes of individual industries, based on 
funds jointly accumulated by workers and 
employers. Many cities have undertaken 
employment projects, but those looking 
only to immediate relief were not included 
in this study. Of the longer range plans 
that of Rochester appears most often with 
other noteworthy efforts coming from 
Philadelphia and Trenton. The Wiscon- 
sin plan has already been emphasized. In 
the last two years the international aspects 
of employment have emerged. The pro- 
posals center around employment ex- 
changes and uniformity of industrial 
standards, and public works. The latter 
is one of the methods most often suggested 
in this country, but, when attempted, the 
main obstacle has been unwise expenditure. 
Stabilization of wages to ensure more 
stable purchasing power is not an untried 
field, either for speculation or for experi- 
mentation. Combination plans, codrdi- 
nating several phases of employment, are 
appearing with greater frequency as the 
problem becomes more acute, and reflect 
such diverse viewpoints as those of the 
President’s Committee on Unemployment, 
of organized labor, and of legislation. 


EMERGENCY 


A flood of paper plans followed closely 
on the heels of the rampage in which Old 
Man River indulged in 1927; these stressing 
economic and political as well as engineer- 
ing aspects in taming the Mississippi. 
Perhaps it is yet too early to judge 
whether or not the projects will meet the 
fate of similar efforts after the Seine dis- 
aster in 1910. Drought appears to call up 
relief plans exclusively. Earthquakes 
necessitate much replanning, and the 
Tokyo cataclysm stimulated in America a 
unique attempt to guard against explosion 
hazards in a volatile industry. 
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NEED OF PLANNING 


Since recognition of a need is a step in 
the direction of solving any problem, it 
has been thought not amiss to include in 
this study such a category as “‘pleas for 
plans,’ even though the writings in ques- 
tion made little or no effort to formulate 
such a program, and in some cases admit- 
ted bafflement. The largest number of 
titles call for help in agricultural eco- 
nomics where many authors believe that a 
national policy may be the solution. Nor 
is the problem confined to our own coun- 
try. Another field for national planning, 
not yet adequately explored, is seen to be 
economic, since here a closer union of 
business and government might relieve the 
unemployment situation. World plan- 
ning is in its infancy nursed by a new spirit 
of internationalism and reaching toward 
world peace. 

The ‘“‘social order’’ clamors for a way 
out of economic disorder. Is economic 
planning possible? The authors of Busi- 
ness Adrift and Thunder and Dawn affirm 
that statesmanlike leadership can achieve 
the needed balance between production 
and distribution. In a plan-or-perish 
mood the exponents of A Planned Society 
and A New Deal concur with the writer of 
American Faces the Future in advising a 
planned economy for the old super-indi- 
vidualism in business and industry. For 
them a National Planning Board of experts 
representing the whole public, backed by 
law and governmentally supported, will 
bring about codperation, either volun- 
tarily or by compulsion. Less sanguine, 
however, are such writers as H. G. Wells 
and Walter Lippmann. Nations every- 
where are ‘‘looking out for number one.”’ 
Here in America a deeply ingrained ‘‘wil- 
ful individualism’’ renders a planned or 
dictated economy practically impossible 
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of accomplishment. In France, Le Con- 
seil National Economique seems to dis- 
appoint Gide who remarked in 1928 that 
‘little of the material in the nearly one 
hundred reports prepared in the three 
years of the life of the Council has been 
acted upon by the government.’’ The 
problem apparently is not one of social 
engineering so much as it is of statesman- 
ship and education, of finding plans that 
are not only acceptable to a nation or 
people but in which they will actually 
codperate. First having codperated 
among themselves, then comes the super- 
problem of harmonious international ad- 
justment of the separate plans and policies 
of many nations. A large order for a dis- 
crete ‘‘social order!" 

Several critics have referred to the flow 
of nonsense that has been spreading abroad 
in recent years under the guise of planning. 
Some of it is palpably propaganda of vested 
interests; some of it is clearly controver- 
sial. Very much of it is vaguely conceived 
and heavily wishful. The birth and 
mortality rates of ‘‘plans’’ are beyond the 
present powers of a sociological actuary. 
But more important than all this is that 
scientific method and orderly planning have 
emerged at all. As the President's Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends has 
pointed out: “‘The best that any group of 
economic planners can do with the data 
now at hand is to lay plans for making 
plans.”’ 

Were it not that the material here pre- 
sented evinces a sincerity consonant with 
the seriousness of the present collapse, the 
future historian might suspect our plan- 
ners and technocrats of playing amid the 
jagged fragments, of indulging in an 
academic fad, a sort of socio-politico- 
economic jig-saw puzzle. But theirs is an 
awful earnestness. 
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Juz Pioneer Frince. By Isaiah Bowman. New 
York: American Geographical Society, 1931. 361 
pp- Illustrated. $4.00. 

PIONEER SETTLEMENT. Codperative Studies by 


Twenty-Six Authors. New York: American Geo- 
graphical Society, 1932. 473 pp. Maps. $5.00. 


In The Pioneer Fringe and Pioneer Settle- 
ment we have the garnered fruits of a four 
year program of research in world pioneer 
belts initiated by Isaiah Bowman and sup- 
ported by the Social Science Research 
Council and the American Geographical 
Society. Beautifully printed, filled with 
eloquent illustrations and carefully exe- 
cuted maps, the volumes are calculated to 
afford artistic and scientific thrills to any 
geographer who gives a rap for his frontier 
zones. Too long has the frontier been 
regarded as purely an American phenome- 
non To develop a science of settlement 
worthy of inclusion in the domain of 
human geography the study of pioneering 
must be made comparative. In the Pioneer 
Fringe, Bowman discusses the general prin- 
ciples of pioneer settlement and proceeds 
to illustrate them by regional examples; 
in Pioneer Settlement, twenty-six specialists 
codperate in case studies of seven pioneer 
belts of which they have intimate 
knowledge. 

The pioneer fringe is the initial stage in 
the settlement of a new region by repre- 
sentatives of advanced cultures. Frontiers 
have been made possible by the existence 
of unexplored or unclaimed territories, 
virgin soils, free or nominally priced lands, 
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A SCIENCE OF SETTLEMENT 


RUPERT B. VANCE 


University of North Carolina 


and large or unrestricted immigration. 
They are characterized by sparsity of popu- 
lation, self-sufficing economy, and the 
crude living conditions and uncouth man- 
ners of a less complex culture. Present- 
day frontiers differ from the American 
example largely in possessing lands more 
subject to extremes of either rainfall, 
climate or inaccessibility; in leaving less 
to untrammeled individualism and more 
to public policy. The old frontier Bow- 
man points out was pre-machine; the new 
pioneer leaves behind him the greater 
comfort, culture, and power of a more 
highly mechanized civilization. Mere 
land is no longer a boon and plain fare and 
homespun are no longer desired. Fully 
wedded to the comfort standards of mass 
production, the modern pioneer finds his 
women folks unwilling to stand the hard- 
ship and lack of refinement of the frontier. 
Nevertheless, every fall in the price of farm 
products and every decrease in economic 
security, each wave of wiped-out capital, 
high taxes, and debt services sends its 
hordes of luck hunters to the untried zones 
of the world. Here on little-known lands 
may be found less need for capital, lower 
taxes, unexpected fertility, new crop com- 
binations, and the hope of rising land 
values with a better chance for the future 
and the children. In these experimental 
zones transportation and labor (except for 
South Africa) come high; while often 
special techniques are demanded as in dry 
farming, along with special varieties of 
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plants, as drought-resistant and frost- 
resistant cereals. Failure leaves slums of 
settlement to be liquidated by society; 
success may lead to an over-production in 
certain products that menaces the security 
of long settled areas. It is Bowman's 
conclusion that the substitution of science 
for promotion wil] dictate the withdrawal 
of certain pioneer zones from settlement. 
Part Two of Bowman's volume and all 
of Pioneer Settlement are devoted to zones of 
experiment in the semi-arid lands of the 
Western United States, the prairie 
provinces of Canada, the eastern foothills 
of the Patagonian Andes, the cool sub- 
tropical highlands of South Africa, the 
southern edge of the forest belt of Siberia, 
the lowland plains of Manchuria, and the 
inner side of the arable crescent of Austra- 
lia. The specialists treat at greater length 
of the geographic adjustments to soil and 
climate, history of early settlement, colo- 
nization and migration, native labor in 
Rhodesia, the economics of settlement, the 
social structure of frontier communities, 
and the problems pioneers meet in land 
utilization. On the whole, the regional 
studies, while guilty of some overlapping, 
reach a higher level of research effort than 
the generalities. The reviewer feels that 
in spite of interesting quotations, readable 
style, and many pleasing generalizations, 
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no clear formulation of the issues of the 
science of settlement emerges. It is, of 
course, not to be expected that Dr. Bow- 
man and associates should do as much for 
world pioneering in four years as Turner 
did for the American Frontier in a life- 
time. The weakness in the theoretical 
section of the Pioneer Fringe is due, so this 
reviewer feels, to a lack of economic and 
resource analysis. Integrated discussions 
of the frontier as colonial economy, of 
mineral versus agricultural frontiers, of 
comparative resource advantages, of ex- 
tractive versus fabricating economies, of 
tropical perennials versus annuals, of 
plantations versus ranches versus the self- 
sufficing frontier farms, of the position 
of the frontier on the fringe of the modern 
technology of structural metals, power 
fuels, mass production and credit structure 
—all are needed. The regional analyses 
reach a high level of interpretation and 
only limitations of space prevent separate 
discussion and tribute. 
Siberia and Manchuria are particularly 


The chapters on 


valuable and timely. Throughout, the 
analysis of geographic factors especially in 
soil and climate leave little to be desired. 
Both volumes commend themselves to 
wide use among social scientists of various 
persuasions. 
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Human Geoorapny or THE Soutu. A Study in 
Regional Resources and Human Adequacy. By 
Rupert B. Vance. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1932. 596 pp. Maps. 
$4.00. 


This volume, as its sub-title indicates, is 
a study in regional resources and human 
adequacy. 


It exhibits the new approach 





to geography. Not so many years ago 
geography was thought of as a science 
dealing with the physiographic aspects of 
the earth, with national boundaries, with 
the location of places, and with the re- 
sources of physical environment. This 
conception of geography has undergone a 
radical change. No longer is geography 
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limited to a study of places and strictly 
physical features; it has become a science 
dealing not only with physical factors but 
also with economic, social, political, and 
cultural factors. Dr. Vance for the first 
time among writers of books dealing with 
the South accepts the new conception of 
geography and provides a fresh approach 
to the problems of the South. 

The attitude of Dr. Vance in writing the 
book is set forth in the first two para- 
graphs of the preface. The first paragraph 
reads as follows: 


Regionalism and the new geography afford a 
point of vantage from which this volume views the 
American South as a test of human adequacy to 
master the resources of its region and to develop 
thereon a distinctive and competent cuiture. 


The second paragraph continues with 
the following: 


“‘However much he would have enjoyed it, the 
author has not written a regional sociology of the 
South. Nor does he contend that the relation of the 
resources of a region to the cultural adequacy of its 
population yet forms the subject matter of human 
geography. At such a point, however, converge 
the lines of force from geography, ecology, human 
biology, economics, and technology. Within this 
scaffolding of nature and culture has been erected 
the architecture of a region. With many a side 
glance at the historical development, this volume 
attempts to give a synthetic treatment of the inter- 
action of men and nature in the American South. 


Human Geography of the South contains 
eighteen chapters. After an introductory 
chapter, devoted to physical and cultural 
factors in the concept of a region, the 
author divides the book into four parts. 
I. Backgrounds: Physical and Cultural deals 
with the physiographic regions of the 
South, population movements across the 
map of the South, and the changing fron- 
tiers of the South. II. Regions and Re- 
sources is devoted to an analysis of southern 
soils, piney woods, live stock in the South, 
cotton economy, fringes of the cotton belt, 
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southern highlands, delta region with its 
plantation heritage, Piedmont section 
with its rapid industrialization, and the 
meeting of the South and West in the 
Southwest. III. Human Relations of Cli- 
mate is concerned with a study of the 
southern climate and its effects upon 
health, energy, diet, and human adequacy. 
IV. Prospect and Retrospect analyzes the 
structure of a regional economy and sug- 
gests possibilities of regional recon- 
struction. 

Dr. Vance’s book is a scholarly treatise. 
He exhibits an amazing familiarity with 
the literature concerning his subject. He 
has thoroughly documented almost every 
page. While he has tapped a wide variety 
of source materials, he has not merely 
copied or paraphrased what others have 
said; he has introduced individual reason- 
ing; he has reached conclusions of his own; 
he has interpreted; and he has arrived at a 
philosophy of southern regionalism. 

One of the features of the book that is 
particularly valuable is the comprehensive 
bibliography at the back. This bibliog- 
raphy is classified under three heads: 
Books; Periodicals; and Pamphlets, Mono- 
graphs, Reports, Bulletins, and Fugitive 
Materials. The bibliography is arranged 
alphabetically by authors. Anyone want- 
ing to pursue further reading in regional 
geography or to check up on the accuracy 
of either the author’s quotations or his 
citations may readily do so by making use 
of the bibliography. 

Another feature of the book that is 
interesting and at the same time illuminat- 
ing is the frequent use of maps and statis- 
tical tables. Scattered throughout the 
book are found twenty-nine maps and 
forty-seven tables. These maps and tables 
greatly assist the reader to grasp more 
readily the analyses contained in the text 
itself. 


The volume is very readable. Too often 
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geographers as well as other scientists pre- 
pare texts that are dry and uninteresting; 
they pay little or no attention to literary 
style; they seem to think the object of their 
book is solely to impart scientific informa- 
tion and, since this is the case, they are in 
no wise called upon to cast what they have 
to say in language that is attractive and 
that possesses literary merit. Of such a 
charge Dr. Vance is not guilty. He has 
made geography a live, vital thing. 
While he has passed in review huge quanti- 
ties of data gathered from a wide variety 
of sources and while he has dealt with 
problems frequently of an abstract nature, 
he has done so without boring the reader 
or without compelling him to go back and 
reread certain paragraphs and even sen- 
tences two or three times in order to grasp 
what the author is drivitg at or what 
notions he really intends to convey. Dr. 
Vance has achieved a style and injected a 
vitality in his book seldom found in vol- 
umes of this character. 

The writer of this review is a student of 
economics and the social sciences, not a 
geographer. While he has watched with 
interest the new trends in geography and 
especially recent developments in regional 
geography, he cannot speak with author- 
ity on the purely technical phases of geog- 
raphy. He, therefore, is unable to ap- 
praise Dr. Vance’s book as a pure product 
of geography. Possibly Dr. Vance is not 
a pure and undefiled geographer anyway. 
It is doubtful whether a geographer 
trained in the physical or even in the eco- 
nomic aspects of geography could do for 
the South what Dr. Vance has done. In 
the writing of a book of this type one needs 
a decidedly broad point of view. He 
needs to be more than a geographer, an 
economist, a sociologist or a historian; he 
must be able to cut across several disci- 
plines. Only a man with broad, cultural, 
and scientific interests and with wide study 
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of many of the social sciences could achieve 
what Dr. Vance has achieved. The author 
of this review feels that Dr. Vance's book 
falls little short of being remarkable. 

There is a great temptation to examine 
the book in detail and to quote a multitude 
of excerpts, but it is doubtful if either 
excerpts or a detailed review of each chap- 
ter would exhibit the full significance of 
the book. Possibly to make such an at- 
tempt would be to do an injustice to the 
treatise as a whole. The only way to ap- 
praise the book properly is to read it 
thoughtfully and carefully. A review of 
it can only indicate its contents and at- 
tempt to place it roughly in the field of 
social science literature. 

While perhaps the book does not con- 
tain specific original contributions to the 
knowledge of the South, it nevertheless 
treats old knowledge in new ways. It 
brings together scattered literature con- 
cerning the South as well as other regions 
of the world, makes comparisons, and 
presents fresh points of view. Dr. Vance 
writes without bias and is unfettered by 
tradition. He questions a great many 
commonly accepted opinions and conclu- 
sions concerning the South. For example, 
in chapters fourteen and fifteen where he 
discusses climate and its effect upon energy, 
health, diet, and human adequacy, he 
questions the notion expounded by many 
that climate is primarily responsible for 
the backwardness of the South and for the 
lack of intellectual attainment in the 
South. While it might be argued that he 
has not made out his case, he has at least 
shown an open mind and asks for further 
proof. 

Possibly the most valuable section of 
the book deals with the structure of re- 
gional economy in the South and the 
methods of reconstructing that economy. 
Those who are interested in regional plan- 
ning will undoubtedly find the last chap- 
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ter particularly stimulating. Dr. Vance 
defines regional planning (p. 483) as fol- 
lows: ‘Regional planning may then be 
defined for our purpose as an attempt at 
codrdination of all regional changes and 
readjustments toward a desirable goal." 
That planning of this kind or of some other 
kind is needed in the South, few will deny. 
The book as a whole offers a wealth of 
data as well as a wealth of suggestions to 
meet the foregoing need. 

Dr. Vance suggests that there are three 
philosophies of regionalism contending at 
present for mastery in the South. Since 
this statement, he suggests, may have the 
“ring of the dramatic,’’ he concludes that 
a truer statement would be that ‘“‘three 
attitudes toward regionalism are implicit 
in the position of three southern groups.’ 
These three groups, he characterizes, ‘‘as 
the promoters of industrialism, the propo- 
nents of agrarianism, and a certain small 
sprinkling of liberals, technicians and 
university scholars.”’ 

This classification of groups in the 
South was particularly interesting to the 
writer of this review because he had sug- 
gested in a recent address in the lower 
South a similar classification. He sug- 
gested that the proponents of agrarianism 
might be considered the left wing, the 
promoters of industrialism the right wing, 
and the liberals or middle ‘‘grounders,”’ 
who believe that the South needs the best 
in industrialism as well as the best in 
agrarianism, the center. It looks as if the 
center, or what Dr. Vance calls the liberals, 
technicians, and university scholars, are 
more likely to be on the right track than 
the other two groups. If we are to have 
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regional planning and if the South is to 
progress according to plan, we will do so 
possibly by following the leadership of 
those who appropriate and work into their 
programs the best features of industrialism 
and the best features of agrarianism and 
who travel the middle road rather than 
either the road to the right or the road to 
the left. 

The author of this review may possibly 
be biased in his attitude toward Dr. 
Vance's book. If so, his bias is due, not 
so much to his inability to assume a 
critical attitude toward the book, as to his 
enthusiastic support of anyone who at- 
tempts to travel new pathways. It is a 
volume that deserves warm sympathetic as 
It is a 
It is of 


well as cold scientific attention. 
social handbook on the South. 
interest to economists, sociologists, politi- 
cal scientists, and historians as well as 
geographers. It will appeal to every 
intelligent man and woman in the South. 
It would make an excellent text for a col- 
lege course in the regional geography of 
the South. It should find a place on the 
desk of every enlightened southerner. 

No doubt some geographers will find 
fault with some of Dr. Vance’s notions 
concerning human geography. His book 
is not perfect. There are some errors in it. 
For example, he makes this statement (p. 
502): “In every point the Florida boom of 
1927 is at variance with regional plan- 
ning.’’ Of course, the Florida boom did 
not occur in 1927. It occurred in 1925. 
There may be other slight errors, but the 
book as a whole is in general accurate and 
scholarly. 
tion to social studies in the South. 


It is a noteworthy contribu- 
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HARRY ELMER BARNES AT LARGE 


BEN]. B. KENDRICK 


The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


Can Man Be Civizizep? By Harry Elmer Barnes. 


New York: Brentano's, 1932. 307 pp. $2.50. 

In this slender volume Dr. Barnes under- 
takes to analyze a half-score of contem- 
porary society's more insistent problems 
and to point the way in general terms, at 
least, to their solution. To this task he 
brings a fund of information, a breadth of 
vision, and a range of scholarship which is 
Aristotelian or Spencerian in its scope. 
His familiarity with the aspects, accom- 
plishments, and implications of modern 
social and natural science is at once the 
wonder and despair of more specialized 
investigators. This tendency of Dr. 
Barnes to roam at large over the whole 
field of human knowledge and infringe 
upon the precincts of the specialist has at 
times caused such epithets as dilettante and 
mere journalist to be hurled at him by 
guardians of the sacred portals of history, 
sociology, medicine, criminology, religion, 
anthropology and so on. Never loathe, 
however, to break a lance with such guard- 
ian as evidences a willingness to sally 
forth in verbal defense of his bailiwick, the 
intellectual ‘‘Happy Warrior’? has ad- 
vanced to the attack, neither giving nor 
asking quarter, has pressed the charge 
until the discomfitted defender more often 
than not has retired as gracefully as may 
be to the haughty fortresses of *‘Academic 
Dignity’’ and ‘‘Good Taste’’ which even 
the heavy artillery of Barnes has been 
unable to demolish. Even so, his lurking 
in the vicinity has caused the denizens of 
the forts to walk more warily and with 
greater circumspection when they go for a 
stroll on their own parade grounds, lest a 
stray shot from the ever-watchful besieger 
ruffle their academic composure. All of 





which is wholly to the good as it has 
added gaiety to an ordinarily dull and 
monotonous intellectual existence. 

In this book Dr. Barnes seems to be 
sobered by the impasse at which civiliza- 
tion has arrived and is less light-hearted 
than in some of his former writings and is 
not quite so polemical. With deadly 
earnestness and forthrightness he moves 
forward to the attainment of his main 
objective which is the answer to the inter- 
rogation he raises in the title of his book. 
He gives an affirmative answer to his ques- 
tion, provided: (a) Religion can be 
stripped of superstition; (b) A new code 
of morals can be developed to meet the 
needs of a society which is totally altered 
from that in which our present code was 
formulated; (c) We can go forward in the 
development of a science of mental hy- 
giene; (d) Further progress can be made 
in the determination of human behavior; 
(e) Sanity in matters of sex can be at- 
tained; (f) A real science of criminology 
can be created; (g) War can be eliminated; 
Ch) Decency in industry can be estab- 
lished; (4) Man can be taught how to use 
his leisure and liberty; (j) A solution can 
be found to the problem of education. 

It must be confessed at the outset that 
this is a formidable array of provisos, and 
one might be tempted to say that the 
author maintains that man can be civilized 
provided he can be civilized, for the foregoing 
problems are indeed the problems of civili- 
zation, no less. And yet this is not a 
fruitless discussion. 

The meaning of civilization, says the 
author, is the social ideal toward which 
men have always striven. Barnes 1s 
inclined to lay the blame for the failure of 
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revious Civilizations on three things: (a) 
the effort of men to control nature and 
their relations with one another through 
an appeal to the gods; (b) through a reli- 
ance upon the efficacy of words wherein 
words are substituted for things; (c) the 
use of mere logic and mathematics which 
are useful enough in providing a guide 
“for disciplined and accurate thinking, 
but for the acquisition of new knowledge 
long and painstaking observation of facts 
is necessary. For fruitful thought, it is 
not enough that one should be able to 
think correctly; he must also have some- 
thing to think about. This the leisure- 
loving and speculative Greeks tended to 
forget. They were temperamentally 
averse to the tedious labor of studying 
mere facts.’ 

Barnes maintains that it is important 
that we discard reliance upon the gods so 
that we may the more readily be willing 
to assume responsibility on our own ac- 
count for our condition and our fate. 

On the point of mental hygiene we may 
summarize two of Dr. Barnes's categorical 
imperatives. First, we should make much 
more heavy drafts upon industrial psy- 
chology, properly so called, in order to 
reduce as much as possible the fatigue and 
boredom incident to modern mechanical 
processes and office life. The industrial 
system should be subordinated to the pro- 
duction of a happier and more prosperous 
society, instead of retaining the profit 
motive as the core of all economic effort. 
Second, in our general personal attitude 
and social relationships, we should recog- 
nize that it is necessary to depart from the 
inferiority complex and psychic uneasi- 
ness inherent in conventional Christianity 
and to seek for that intellectual serenity 
and that feeling of personal adequacy 
which characterized the best Greek phi- 
losophy. 

Barnes is neither Socialist nor Commu- 


nist but he feels that far-reaching changes 
must be made in our industrial order to the 
end that we may ‘‘create a new set of 
ideals which would use the machine as the 
means of quickly and easily providing for 
our physical needs and then leave enough 
leisure for the real cultivation of life." 

Dr. Barnes takes his stand with Profes- 
sor Counts and other recent writers in 
maintaining that a ‘‘measured and sound 
propaganda for the progressive or liberal 
outlook"’ should be an integral part of any 
comprehensive system of education. The 
essence of the case for education in relation 
to social progress is ‘that we have our 
choice between: (1) reactionary domina- 
tion, which means an arrested civilization 
and ultimate extinction; or, (2) social 
change, driven either by indignation and 
emotional revolution or by sound convic- 
tion and scientific information. With 
such alternatives the choice should be 
easy, once the literal necessity of making 
this choice is driven home to the dominant 
elements in the community.”’ 

These no doubt are words of wisdom and 
truth. However, they leave us in a 
dilemma which the author does not 
squarely face although he indicates aware- 
ness of it. The dilemma is this: On the 
one hand the masters of the present order 
in the last analysis control our educational 
system and our funds for research as Dr. 
Barnes elsewhere in this book agrees. The 
educators and researchers, either through 
being relatively well paid or by reason of 
natural bent and inertia are pretty well 
satisfied with their own and their coun- 
try's condition. They do not have the 
mind or the hardihood to carry on propa 
ganda for the liberal and progressive point 
of view. On the other hand it is only 
through genuinely liberal education and 
untrammeled research in the social sciences 
that orderly progress can be realized. 
Query. How then can revolution be 
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staved off after all? It may be that 
increasing economic insecurity and the 
continuing challenge of the existing crisis, 
if sufficiently prolonged, may work 
together to render the intellectuals more 
liberal and radical. So far there is little 
to indicate that such a change is overtak- 
ing them. If we depend upon them in 
their present state of mind to furnish the 
pabulum for progressivism to feed upon we 
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are constrained still to agree with the 
pathetic line penned by Milton three hun- 
dred years ago and add another to it: 


“The sheep look up and are not fed:"’ 
Our country’s flag may yet be Red! 


In the meanwhile let all educators in 
general and social scientists in particular 
read, ponder, and take to heart this chal- 


lenging book. 
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May 2-14, 1932. 325 pp. 

An Inrropucrion To THE History or THE SOCIAL 
Sciences 1n Scuoors. By Henry Johnson. New 
York: Scribner, 1932. 146 pp. (Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part II.) 

EpucaTIONAL YEARBOOK OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
InstiTUTE OF TgacHers CoLitece, Cotumsra UNt- 
VERSITY, 1931. Edited by I. L. Kandel. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


$1.25. 


Columbia University, 1932. 721 pp. 
Cottece Protoncs Inrancy. By Horace M. Kallen. 
New York: John Day, 1932. 28 pp. $.25. (No. 


16—The John Day Pamphlets. ) 
Sza Istanp to Crry. A Study of St. Helena Islanders 
in Harlem and Other Urban Centers. By Clyde 
New York: Columbia University 


272 pp. $3.50. 


Vernon Kiser. 
Press, 1932. 


Men Acarinst Deatu. By Paul de Kruif. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 363 pp. Illustrated. 
Fertitiry AND Repropuction. Methods of Measur- 
By Robert 


ing the Balance of Births and Deaths. 


R. Kuczynski. New York: Falcon Press, 1932. 


94 pp. $1.85. 
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AMERICAN CHARITIES AND THE CHILD OF THE ImmiI- 
Grant. A Study of Typical Child Caring Insti- 
tutions in New York and Massachusetts between 
the Years 1845 and 1880. By Francis E. Lane. 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of 
America, 1932. 172 pp. 

INVITATION TO THE WatTz. By Rosamond Lehmann. 
New York: Holt, 1932. 309 pp. $2.00. 

Towarp THE Seizure or Powgr. Books I and II. 
By V. I. Lenin. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1932. 304, 350 pp. $3.50 each. 

Tae Jupicia, System or Merropo.riraN CuHicaco. 

Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. 265 pp. $3.00. 

Proroptasmic Action AND Nervous Action. By 
Ralph S. Lillie. rev. ed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 417 pp. $3.00. 

Macazine Pusuisninc. By Lenox R. Lohr. Balti- 
more: Williams & Wilkins, 1932. 328 pp. $4.00. 

Hisrory or Navarro County. By Annie Carpenter 
Love. Dallas, Texas: Southwest Press, 1933. 278 
pp. $2.50. 

Conriicts or Principte. By Abbott 
Lowell. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1932. 161 pp. $1.50. 

Curture Conruict 1n Texas, 1821-1835. By Samuel 
Harman Lowrie. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. 189 pp. $3.00. 

Crime vor Prorit. A Symposium on Mercenary 


Edited by Ernest D. MacDougall. Bos- 
1933- 355 PP- 


By Albert Lepawsky. 


Lawrence 


Crime. 
ton: The Stratford Company, 
$2.00. 

Direcrep Hicu Scuoot History Stupy. Book Two. 
By Alice Magenis and Madeline F. Gilmour. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company, 1932. 202 pp. 

Diz GEGENWARTSAUFGABEN DER SozioLociz. By 
Karl Mannheim. Tiibingen, Germany: Verlag von 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1932. 64 pp. M. 
2.40. 

Tue Lake Carco Coat Rate Controversy. A 
Study in Governmental Adjustment of a Sectional 
Dispute. By Harvey C. Mansfield. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 273 pp. $4.25. 

Tue Courts or GENERAL CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OF 
Ouro, New Jersey, Iowa, Maryitanp, Ruope 
IsLaND, AND Detaware. By Leon C. Marshall. 
With the statistical assistance of Elva L. Mar- 
quard. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1932. 61 pp. $1.00. 

Jupician Criminar Statistics 1s MARYLAND, 1931. 
Courts of General Criminal Jurisdiction. By L. 
C. Marshall. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1932. $.35. 

Jupicrat Criminat Statistics. 


Study of Judicial 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Administration in Ohio. By Leon C. Marshal] 
in collaboration with Willis L. Hotchkiss, Charles 
E. Gehlke, and others. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932. $.50. 

DegserTION OF ALABAMA TROOPS FROM THE CONFEDER- 
ate Army. A Study in Sectionalism. By Bessie 
Martin. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1932. 281 pp. $4.50. 

PosstprLities oF INcomE Taxes as SourRcEs OF STATE 
AND Locat Revenue. By James W. Martin. 
Lexington, Kentucky: Bureau of Business Research 
and Department of University Extension, 1932. 
22 pp. Mimeographed. 

Sevective Excisk AND GENERAL SALES TAXEs 4s 
Sources or Strate and Locat Revenue. By 
James W. Martin. Lexington, Kentucky: Bureau 
of Business Research and Department of University 
Extension, 1932. 26 pp. Mimeographed. 

OpgrRaTION OF THE Reax Estate Tax 1n LexinorTon, 
Kentucky. By James W. Martin and George W. 
Patton. Lexington, Kentucky: Bureau of Business 
Research, College of Commerce, University of 
Kentucky. Reprinted from the Tax Magazine, 
July-August, 1932. 

OrGANIZzED Tax ResgarcH IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa. By James W. Martin. Assisted by C. 
M. Stephenson and Margaret Barger. Lexington, 
Kentucky: Bureau of Business Research, College 
of Commerce, University of Kentucky. Reprinted 
From The Tax Magazine, October, 1932. 

Come Easy,GoEasy. By Arthur Mason. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1933. 272 pp. $2.50. 
Tue InteGatty Emptoyep Minor AND THE Work- 

MEN'S COMPENSATION Law. By Ellen Nathalie 
Matthews. Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1932. Publication No. 214 of 
the Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 

ment of Labor. 226 pp. $.15. 

Nationat Coiiective BARGAINING IN THE PoTTery 
Inpustry. By David A. McCabe. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 449 pp. $3.50. 

Economic TENDENCIES IN THE UnitTep Srarss. By 
Frederick C. Mills. New York: The National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. in coéperation 
with the Committee on Recent Economic Changes, 
1932. 639 pp. $5.00. 

SIXTEENTH BrenniAt Report or THE STATE Boarp oF 
Controt or Minnesota. Stillwater, Minnesota: 
State Prison Printing Department, 1932. 283 pp. 

Russta. A Soctat History. By D. S. Mirsky. 
Edited by C. G. Seligman. New York: Century, 
1932. 312 pp. Maps. $6.00. 

PrepicTIONn Factors 1N Prosation. A Study of 1515 
Probation Cases of Ramsey County, Minnesota, 
For the Years 1923-1925 Inclusive. By Elio D. 
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Monachesi. Hanover, New Hampshire: The 
Sociological Press, 1932. 117 pp. 

Mrs. VaN Kueex. By Elinor Mordaunt. New 
York: The John Day Co., 1933. 307 pp. $2.50. 


A Guipe To Tuesis Writinc. By Paul Reed Morrow 
and Willard Oral Mishoff. Athens, Georgia, 1932. 
16 pp. 

Report ON Curonic Disgasz iN New Jersey. Tren- 
ton, New Jersey: State of New Jersey, Department 
of Institutions and Agencies, 1932. 60 pp. 

A Soctat AND Pouiticat History or Texas. By 
Lewis W. Newton and Herbert P. Gambrell. 
Dallas, Texas: Southwest Press, 1932. 422 pp. 
Illustrated. $2.00. 

Taz CoNTRIBUTION OF RELIGION To SociaL Work. 
By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 103 pp. $2.00. 

Trapg-Union Po ticizs 1N THE MassacHuseTts SHOE 
Inpustry. By Thomas L. Norton. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1932. 377 pp. $5.00. 

Onto Criminat Statistics, 1931. An Experiment in 
Methods and Techniques of State .Reporting. 
By an Associated Group from the Institute of Law 
and The Ohio Institute. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932. $2.00. 

A SranparD CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENSES FOR 
Criminat Statistics. Study of Judicial Adminis- 
tration of Ohio. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1932. $.25. 

ORGANIZATIONS IN THE Figtp or Pusiic ADMINISTRA- 
tion. A Directory. Chicago: Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House, 1932. 203 pp. 

GarHeRING Storm. A Story of the Black Belt. By 
Dorothy Myra Page. New York: International 
Publishers, 1932. 374 pp. $2.00. 

State GOVERNMENT IN VirGiINniIA. By James E. 
Pate. College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va.: Author, 1932. 270 pp. 

Never Ask THE Enp. By Isabel Paterson. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, 1933. 332 
pp. $2.50. 

Reapincs IN THE History or Economic TxHouGut. 
By S. Howard Patterson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1932. 745 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 

ArLas or THE HistoricaL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED 
States. By Charles O. Paullin. Edited by John 
K. Wright. Published jointly by Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington and the American Geograph- 
ical Society of New York, 1932. 162 pp. 166 
Plates. $15.00. 

Farm AND Vitiace Hovusinc. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Farm and Village Housing, Albert 
Russell Mann, Chairman. Prepared for the Com- 
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mittee by Bruce Melvin. Edited by John M. 
Griess and James Ford. Washington, D. C.: The 
President's Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, 1932. 293 pp. $1.15 postpaid. 
Homg OwnersuiP, INcomMg AND Types or DWELLINGs. 
Reports of the Committess on Home Ownership 
and Leasing, Ernest T. Trigg, Chairman; Relation- 
ship of Income and the Home, Niles Carpenter, 
Chairman; Types of Dwellings, Johns Ihlder, 
Chairman. Edited by John M. Greiss and James 
Ford, assisted by James S. Taylor. Washington, 
D. C.: The President's Conference on Home Build- 


ing and Home Ownership, 1932. 230 pp. $1.15 
postpaid. 
HovusgHotp MANAGEMENT AND Kirtcuens. Edited 


by John M. Griess and James Ford. Washington, 

D. C.: The President's Conference on Home Build- 

ing and Home Ownership, 1932. Illustrated. 
228 pp. $1.15. 

Hovusinc Opsjectives AND PROGRAMS. 
sions of the Conference and Reports of the Correlat- 
ing Committees on Technological Developments, 
Legislation and Administration, Standards and 
Objectives, Education and Service, Organization 
Programs, Local and Nation, Research. Edited by 
John M. Gries and James Ford. Washington, D. 
C.: The President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, 1932. 345 pp. Illustrated. 


$1.15. 


General Ses- 


THe Parent AND THE Happy Cuitp. By Lorine 
Pruette. New York: Holt, 1932. 290pp. $2.00. 
Story or Gesorcia Baptists. Volume I. Mercer 


University, Penfield Period and Related Interests. 
By B. D. Ragsdale. Macon, Georgia: Author, 


1932. 361 pp. 


Tue Tripes or THE AsHANTI HinterLanp. By R. S. 


Rattray. With a chapter by D. Westerman. 2 
vols. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. 
604 pp. Illustrated. $12.00. 


Vick IN Cuicaco. By Walter C. Reckless. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 314 pp. 

A Tax Witnout a Burpen. By George Reiter. 
Revised Enlarged Second Edition. Boston: The 
Christopher Publishing House, 1930. 177 pp. 
$1.50. 

Man ann Metats. A History of Mining in Relation 
to the Development of Civilization. By T. A. 
Rickard. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 


$3.00. 


Hill Book Company, 1932. 2 vols. 1068 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Tae Haunrep Mirror. By Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. New York: Viking, 1932. 228 pp. 
$2.50. 
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A History or THE Roman Repusuic. By Cyril E. 
Robinson. New York: Crowell, 1932. 471 pp. 
Maps. $3.00. 

Tue Rocxgeretrer Founpation. Annual Report, 
1931. 61 Broadway, New York: The Rockefeller 
Foundation, 1932. 420 pp. 

Repucinc Crime at Bota Enps. Annual Report 
July 1931-June 1932. St. Louis, Department of 
Justice, U. S. Probation Office, Eastern District of 
Missouri, 1932. 17 pp. 

Tue Stratecy or City Cyurcn PLanninc. By Ross 
W. Sanderson. New York: Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, 1932. 245 pp. $2.00. 

A Srupy or a Community anv Its Groups aND 
InstiTUTIONS CONCEIVED OF AS BEHAVIORS OF 
Inprvipuats. By Richard Louis Schanck. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Psychological Review Company, 1932. 
133. pp. Psychological Monographs, XLIII, 
No. 2. 

Tue Yettow Doc Contract. By Joel I. Seidman. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1932. 96 pp. 
$1.00. 

Tae Youtrurut Orrenper. A Statistical Study of 
Crime Among the 16-20 Year Age Group in New 
York City. By Harry M. Shulman. Albany, 
New York: New York State Crime Commission, 
Sub-Commission on Causes, 1931. 374 pp. Maps. 

New York IN THE Criticat Pgriop, 1783-1789. By 
E. Wilder Spaulding. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. 334 pp. $4.50. 

GOVERNMENT AND Pouitics or Itaty. By Henry 
Russell Spencer. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1932. 307 pp. $1.60. 

Beninp THE Great Smokies. By Paschal N. Strong. 
Boston: Little, Brown 1932. 247 pp. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 

SoctaL LecistaTion 1N Nepraska. By T. Earl 
Sullenger and C. Evans White. Omaha, Nebraska: 
Municipal University of Omaha, 1932. 41 pp. 
$.50. Mimeographed. 

Wuat's tag Matter with New York. A National 
Problem. By Norman Thomas and Paul Blans- 
hard. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 364 pp. 
$2.00. 

A BrstiocrapHy oN Famity RE aTIoNsHips. By 
Flora M. Thurston. New York: The National 
Council on Parent Education, 1932. 273 pp. 
$2.00. 

Correction or Derecrive Sprecn. A Complete 
Manual of Psycho-Physiological Technique for the 
Treatment and Correction of the Defects of Speech. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


By Edwin Burket Twitmyer and Yale Samuel 
Nathanson. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and 
Co., 1932. 413 pp. Illustrated. 

Our OssoteTe Constitution. By William Kay 
Wallace. New York: The John Day Company, 
1932. 226 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Economic Resutts or PRronisiTIon. 
Warburton. New York: Columbia 
Press, 1932. 273 pp. $3.25. 

Evouution, Fact anp Tukory. By H. G. Wells, 
Julian Huxley and C. P. Wells. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1932. $1.00, 
(Reprinted from the Science of Life.) 

Tae Human Minp anv THE Benavior or Man. By 
H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and C. P. Wells, 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1932. 
(Reprinted from the Science of Life.) 

REPRODUCTION, GENETICS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Sex. By H. G. Wells, Julian Huxley and C. P, 
Wells. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1932. $1.00. (Reprinted from the Science 
of Life.) 

Tue Eskimos. Their Environment and Folkways. 
By Edward Moffat Weyer, Jr. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1932. Illustrated. 491 pp. 
$5.00. 

Tue Gerocrapnic Facror. Its Réle in Life and 
Civilization. By Ray H. Whitbeck and Olive j. 
Thomas. New York: Century, 1932, 422 pp. 
Maps and illustrations. $2.25. 

FurTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PresTIGE VALUE 
or Pustic EMptoyment. By Leonard D. White. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
88 pp. $1.50. 

GrowTH AND DeveLopMENT oF THE CHILD. Part I. 
General Considerations. Report of the Committee 
on Growth and Development, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. New 
York: Century, 1932. 377 pp. $3.00. 

TrustresHip or AMERICAN ENDowMeENTs. With 
Comparative Analysis of the Investment Experi- 
ence of Leading Universities. By Wood, Struthers 
& Company. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 156 
pp. $4.00. 

CHILDREN ON THE STAGE. In Buffalo, New York, - 
and Elsewhere. By Roy E. Woodbury and Char- 
lotte Isabel Claflin. A report of the Juvenile 
Protective Department of Children’s Aid and 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
of Erie County, New York. Buffalo, New York, 


1932. 30 pp. 
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